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THE STUDIO 


ALPH PEACOCK AND HIS 
WORK. 
NINE years have passed since Mr. 


Ralph Peacock made his first appearance before the 
critical tribunals, public and private, recognised or 
irresponsible, and he has never yet failed to win 
from them year by year a just meed of hearty 
encouragement. It falls to the lot of few to gain 
thus at once a well-merited success, without the 
least help from the discipline of failure; and it is 
interesting to note that Mr. Peacock owes much of 
his good fortune to his temperamental endowment, 
which differs considerably from that of most artists. 
He is placid as well as ardent, he is patient as well 


as ambitious ; he knows when to stop, and is quite 


content to advance slowly. It is not his fretful 
habit to waste time by striving to make more pro- 
gress in one piece of work than he can reasonably 
expect to achieve in it. This is why his pictures 
have always the charm of freshness, are always 
unfatigued and spontaneous; they never bear 
witness to the fact, so often illustrated by the efforts 
of young artists, that the surest way to fail is to 
endeavour to succeed too well. 

And there is more in this than lies visible on the 
surface. As a rule, the esthetic temperament is so 
restless, and so self-critical, that those who are 
endowed with it have rarely patience enough, when 
young, to leave well alone. ‘They seldom remember 
that faults due to inexperience are inevitable, and 


that a genuine talent for art prospers best when it 
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is allowed to develop its spontaneous forces in a 
free, untroubled manner. Forgetting this, they chafe 
and fret over the slow headway that they seem to 
make ; and much valuable time is given to such 
inopportune industry as is well fitted to rob 
their work of its first-born freshness of senti- 
ment and enthusiasm. Why do they thus forget 
that it will be a great deal easier to 
educate the critical faculty than to acquire 
manipulative skill, because the eyes and the brain 
will ever do a great deal more work than the hand? 
If this simple consideration were kept constantly 
in mind, as it ought to be, young artists of talent, 
however discontented with their productions, would 


ever 
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at least make a determined effort not to be enslaved 
by that troublesome desire to re-paint which worries 
them after each night’s sleep, and so often becomes 
an unsettling habit of mind as debilitating as it is 
morbid. 

Long ago, in the great days of Flemish and 
Italian art, this danger of the esthetic temperament 
was held in check by the sternly practical course of 
study that art-students underwent, either as servant- 
pupils in the’ guild schools, or else as apprentices 
to famous masters. It was in a steady, workman- 
like manner, under the guidance of a discipline 
that taught them patience and obedience, that 
they acquired mastery over their tools. Their 
hands were educated when their 
minds began to grapple seriously 
with the intellectual problems of 
art; and it was thus their good 
fortune to become able craftsmen 
before they aspired to indepen- 
dence as creative artists. 

There are some who think that 
this system of training might be 
revived with success ; they do not 
perceive that it is completely in 
opposition to the temper of our 
democratic type of society. For 
good or ill, the spirit of the age 
is so potent a stimulus to freedom 
of thought, to independence of 
action, that it tends to make all of 
us self-consciously alive to the right 
we have to our minds and 
talents without fear of authority. 
In the art world this self-conscious- 
ness finds expression in several 


use 


unfortunate ways: for example, in 
the belief, too common among art 
students, that a thorough know- 
ledge of old styles hinders the 
of new forms of 

As well might we 


development 
speech in art. 
believe that the act of reading 
Shakespeare and Milton would 
tell against the originality of a 
Kipling or a Meredith. 

This false notion as the 
influence of knowledge on the 
formation of distinctive styles 
brings us back to the point of de- 
parture, for it certainly stimulates 
that impatience which causes most 
young artists to attempt much 
more than their present attain- 


to 
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ments can help them to achieve. To this 
rule, fortunately, Mr. Peacock 
an exception. His wise moderation has doubt- 


less been easy to him, because of the even 


has ever been 


temperament of his mind, but it is still noteworthy 
as an example that most young painters could 
follow if they took pains to cultivate self-restraint. 
Mr. Peacock was born at Wood Green, London, 
1868. On his father’s side he is of English 
descent, on his mother’s, Scotch; but of the 
true Scot he has little except the vigilant, cool 
reasonableness that enables him to succeed where 
so many boggle and fail. In 1882, at the age of 
fourteen, he joined the South Lambeth Art 
Schools, and for some years he worked there 

twice a week in the evening. His father 
encouraged him by studying in the same 


in 


class. Meantime, during the day, he was 
being prepared for the Civil Service, and no 
serious thought of following art as a profes- 
sion came to him till he was eighteen. It 
was then that the late John Pettie, the well- 
known Scotch painter, after seeing a portrait 
study, not only encouraged him to persevere, 
but spoke to his father in such a hopeful 
manner that a career in art seemed to offer 
at least as many chances of success as a 
berth in the Civil Service. So it was decided 
that Mr. Peacock should take up painting 
seriously. 

As a means to this end he went first of 
all to the Art School at St. John’s Wood, 
where he worked diligently for a year ; then, 
in 1887, he became a student in the Royal 
Academy Schools. It has long been a 
custom to speak disparagingly of these 
schools, and hence it is worth noting that 
Mr. Peacock is not one of their adverse 
critics. He thinks of them always 
much the same way as most University men 
look back to their old colleges; he retains 
pleasant memories of his Alma Mater ; and 
whatever may be said about the system of 
training, he found in the schools abundant 
opportunities of working among students 
whose methods were unlike his own and 
whose competitive aspirations turned the 
painting of life-studies into a sport. 
apart from this, the remarkable progress 
made both by Mr. Peacock and by several 
among his fellow students, as, for instance, 
by Mr. Gerald Moira, certainly proved that 
the Academy was then efficient as a scholastic 
institution. 
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In 1890 Mr. Peacock ceased to attend the day 
class, and partly by illustrating books, partly by 
teaching three days a week in a school at St. 
John’s Wood, he managed to keep himself whilst 
he took part in the biennial competition for the 
Gold Medal and the Travelling Studentship in 
Historical Painting. The subject chosen was 
“‘ Victory.” Each competitor was left free to deal 
with it from the historic or imaginative point of 


view that appealed to him most strongly, and a 
contest unusually keen and close was expected. 
Mr. Peacock, it is interesting to note, hesitated for 
some time in his choice of motif. He first attempted 
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to put on canvas a radiant figure of Truth surrounded 
by a number of human forms that typified man’s 
illusions and meaner passions, and that tried in 
vain to disconcert their kind enemy. But it soon 
became clear to Mr. Peacock that this was not a 
good subject, so he turned away from it and 
settled down on a far better wherein he 
could attempt to show the full extent of the 


knowledge that he had acquired in the schools : 


one, 


knowledge of perspective and of archzeology, as 
well as of drawing, of anatomy, of formal composi- 
tion, and of painting, The canvas that he painted 


has been well described as a school-piece, as a 


** ETHEL” 
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pictorial examination-paper ; considered as such, 
it leaves little to be desired. No doubt the story 
in it is made dramatic in a manner that is coldly, 
as well as rather stiffly, academic; but there is a 
vigorous directness in its appeal, the colour is 
good, and the handling has breadth and is sugges- 
thought. The jury of 
Academicians decided, certainly with justice, that 
Mr. Peacock had faced and overcome the greatest 
number of difficulties, and for this reason the 
Gold Medal and the Travelling Studentship were 
awarded to him. 


tive of much careful 


During his absence from England, which lasted 


nearly one year, Mr. Peacock saw 
many historic places and made many 
good sketches from nature, all re- 
markable for a painter-like directness 
of touch, a happy choice of subject, 
and a delightful appreciation of the 
varied loveliness of sunlight. He 
touched at Gibraltar, he sketched at 
Tangier, and he lingered for six weeks 
at Granada, painting the Moorish 
ruins and enjoying a liberal education 
in fine colour. About the middle of 
May, 1892, Mr. Peacock left Spain by 
boat for Genoa, and, travelling by 
way of Florence and Venice, found 
cool weather in the Swiss mountains. 
He set up his abode in the hill-side 
village of Wasen, situated in the St. 
Gothard valley, midway between the 
refreshing fertility of the lowlands 
and the bleakness of the arid heights. 
At Wasen, during the summer, Mr. 
Peacock studied the wonderful effects 
of light and shadow seen on the 
mountains ; also he brought to com- 
pletion, and sent to the Institute of 
Painters in Oil Colours, a well-handled 
landscape finely characteristic of the 
around the village. The 
summer gone, he went back to Italy, 
not without reluctance—for the charm 


scenery 


of the country was strong upon him— 
and passed a good many days in the 
galleries at When this 
duty was discharged, he returned to 
his sketching life in the open air, 


Florence. 


making his temporary home at Settig- 
nano, a village close to Florence. It 
was here that he painted his picture 
of? Oxen attracted 
favourable notice at the Academy in 


Ploughing that 
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1893. For the rest, Mr. Peacock visited Perugia, 
Sienna, Rome, Naples, and several other places, 
spending about five months in Italy. 

The happy results of his busy holiday soon 
became evident when Mr. Peacock returned home 
to England and settled down to studio-work in 
London. At the Royal Academy of 1893, in 
addition to the picture of Oxen Ploughing, he 
exhibited a humorous piece, showing an Arab 
in heated argument with a negro, who, with a 
comical seriousness of manner, quotes from the 
Koran : “ Verily man is created very impatient ; 
when anger moveth him he is full of complaint.” 
The fun in this scene is real comedy, and the 
handling has some of the fresh vigour of a good 
sketch made rapidly out-of-doors. 

The following year, in 1894, the artist’s principal 
picture at the Academy was Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, an illustration of which is given 
on page 3. The Knight and his Squire have 
just come forth from a sombre wood of purple 
pine trees. It is evening, and far away to the left, 
beyond the wood, the hills are touched with a 
glint of orange-red sunset. Sancho is overcome 
by the day’s idventures, while Quixote declaims 
with a sort of heroic pathos. 

It will be noted that this conception of Don 
Quixote is a noble one ; there is nothing ridiculous 
about it; and this applies to very few pictures of 
“the errant Star of Knighthood.” Charles Lamb 
says: “The artist that pictures Quixote (and it is 
in this degrading point that he is every season held 
up at our Exhibitions) in the shallow hope of excit- 


ing mirth, would have joined the rabble at the 
heels of his starved steed.” This reproach Mr. 
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Peacock has not incurred. In some other respects, 
no doubt, his picture may be criticised. The 
donkey, for instance, looks too slim to bear the 
weight of Sancho, and one cannot but wonder where 
the flies have gone, so peaceful are Rosinante and 
the ass after their day’s journey through the heat. 
Three later subject - pictures, Bunny, The 
Sisters, and the graceful and fanciful painting 
entitled Die Falsche, reproduced in colours, 
may be studied in this article. The style in 
each one has matured —has become, indeed, 
a true painter’s style, ceasing to be that of a 
clever student fresh from the schools. Aunny 
a picture seen last year at the Royal Academy 
represents a little country girl seated in a wood 
under a tree. Her dress is purple-grey, and there 
are purple flowers in her hair, The background, 


dotted with patches of green moss, is a scheme of 


autumn-looking tones, very warm and quite har- 


monious. It is an attractive picture, good in , 


colour, tenderly quaint in sentiment, and very well 
painted. It now belongs to the Perth Gallery in 
West Australia. As for Zhe Sisters, the general 
effect of its colour-scheme is indescribable. ‘The 
dresses are in shades of grey, the background is a 
deep, mahogany brown—a colour that contrasts 
admirably both with the English delicacies of the 
flesh tones, and also with the golden hair of the 
younger sister, and the rich brown hair of the elder. 
There is, if I mistake not, in the beauty of this 
work a trace of sweetness similar to that which 
impairs the elder Dumas’ gallant character-study of 
his favourite heroine, Louise de la Valliére, but, 
however this may be, Zhe Sisters, considered as a 
whole, is among the most successful and pleasing 
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pictures that Mr. Peacock has painted. In a little 
while it will be hung in the Tate Collection, for 
the artist has presented it to our National Gallery 
of British Art. 

The title of the painting reproduced in colours— 
A rose, a lily, a dove, a serpent, a little honey, and a 
handful of clay—( Die Falsche) needs a few words of 
explanation. It was taken, with the omission of four 
words, from a line in the following passage in Mr. 
William Smart’s monograph on “Fair Women in 
Painting and Poetry,” that bears the date 1894 :— 

“In the beginning, said a Persian poet, Allah 
took a rose, a lily, a dove, a serpent, a little honey, 
a Dead Sea apple, and a handful of clay. When He 
looked at the amalgam it was woman. Then He 
thought He would resolve these constituents. But 
late. Adam 
her to wife, 


it was too 
had taken 
and humanity had begun. 


had 


lesson : 


Woman, moreover, 
her first 
conveyed in the parable 
of the 
did the male imagination 


learned 


rib. Thus early 
begin to weave a delight- 
ful web for its 
lectation 


own de- 


and advantage. 
When, after a time, the 


daughters of Eve  con- 
vinced the sons of Adam 
that a system of dual con- 
trol would have to be put 
into effect, there was much 
questioning and _heart- 
Satan 


burning. availed 


himself of the opportunity. 


He took man aside, and 
that 
had been reason- 


explained to him 
woman 
less and precipitate, that 
had tempted him 
before she was ripe, and 


she 


that he was a genial inno- 
cent and very much to be 
pitied. Further, he 
demonstrated that if she 
had only waited a little, 
all would have been well. 
But, as it was, the rose 
had a thorn, the lily had 
a tendency to be fragile, 
the dove had not lost its 
timidity, the serpent had 
retained its guile, its fangs, 
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and its poison, the honey was apt to cloy, the Dead 
Sea apple was almost entirely filled with dust, and 
the clay was of the tough, primeval kind, difficult to 
blend with advantage, and impossible to eliminate.” 
Struck with this passage—(we may suppose, I 
daresay, that Mr. Smart is himself the Persian 
poet)—Mr. Peacock attempted to paint such a 
type of youthful womanhood as should not be at 
variance with the spirit of its meaning. But the 
choice of title is really a matter of but little import- 
ance, for the picture itself is quite pleasing enough, 
when viewed as a work of art, not to need a name. 
To this picture, in 1898, a gold medal was awarded 
at the International Jubilee Exhibition in Vienna. 
Mr. Peacock’s art in portraiture, now so varied 
and so meritorious, is represented in this article by 
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Cis the prettiest thing 1 have seen this Spring 

With a world of gathers to fall and cling 

Cis fit te’ be wora'by the queen of aking - 

Oh! I'll set the fashion” Laughed 1, 

‘The robes of the days gone by 








Were lovlicr far, they had coloor and grace 
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five illustrations. There is in all these portraits a 
note of real distinction, and he who looks at them 
critically will perceive, also, that the artist has, 
among other gifts, a true and fine 
character, a refinement that is manly as well as 
suave, a good style, easy, graceful, unpretentious, 
and, last of all, a sympathy for children that could 
not well be more winsome than it is. 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 

AORI WOOD CARVING. WRIT- 
TEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


C. J. PRAETORIUS. 


THE origin of the Maoris is involved in some 


obscurity, and little is definitely known about the 





Maori Wood Carving 





sense of 


subject. Native traditions 
in considerable number, 
however, profess to ex- 
plain how the race first 
New 


Legendary tales 


found its way to 
Zealand. 
have been handed down 
by word of mouth for 
generations, and in many 
different versions, of the 


coming ; 


story of their 
but it is impossible to say 
when they first 
at New Zealand, 
or where they came from. 
tell of their 


forefathers 


exactly 
arrived 
Some how 
migrated in 
canoes after a civil war, 
from Hawaiki, in the far 
north-east, suppe sed to be 
one of the Tongen group 
of islands; the names of 
the 
the crew are remembered, 


canoe builders and 
and the spot where they 


first landed is_ pointed 
out. 
suc 


the 


They repeat, in 


cessive generations, 


names or great chiefs 


descended from those 
who came in the famous 
canoes. 

By such reckoning they 
account for about eighteen 


BY RALPH generations, making about 


PEACOCK 
four or five hundred years 
since their first arrival. 

Many of these tribal legends are garnished with 
tales of wonder, of which the following is a speci- 
men :—The builder of one of the canoes went into 
the forest and felled a large tree, of which to 
make the hull of acanoe. Returning next morning, 
he found the tree had got up in the night and was 
standing growing again. 

Another piece of tradition ran as follows :—As 
one of the canoes left the shores of Hawaiki a dis 

On 


arrival at the New Zealand coast, behold! 


tinguished magician was left behind. their 
there 
was the magician, waiting to receive them, he 
having crossed the ocean on the back of a friendly 
sea-snake, in a similar manner to Arion on the 
dolphin’s back. 

The physique, language, and traditions of the 
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Maoris would suggest a Polynesian origin. As 
a people, they have produced some of the finest 
art under barbaric conditions. 

The present intention is not to make an exhaus- 
tive history of their art from the early times, but 
simply a record of some of the finer examples of 
carved wood, most of which are in the British and 
other museums. 

All kinds of wood of the Island seem to have 
been used for carving, some of the principal ones 
being Totara, Kauri (pine), Manuka, Aki. 

The tools used by the old carvers were few and 
ingenious ; the illustration (for which I am in- 


debted to Mr. J. Edge-Partington’s “Album of 
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STYLE OF CARVING CALLED “ KOHAI” 


the Pacific”) shows a few types of tools used in 
the old days (see page 20). 

Whale’s bone, basaltic stone, flint, green jade 
and quartzite are the materials of which the tools 
were frequently made. 

The two drills shown in the illustration, figures 
Nos. 5 and 6, are said, by some, to have been used 


CARVED FEATHER-BOX 
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for drilling stone only, but it is probable that, 
having such a tool in their possession, they would 
use it for wood also. Again, there is no doubt that 
the greenstone adze was another tool much used in 
the rough hewing of their carvings, although it was 
not really a wood-carving tool as we understand 
the term; but remembering that an object had to 
be cut from a log, often a large log, it is only 
natural that the adze should have been much used. 
All the finest carving was done with these primitive 
tools, and long before Europeans came to the 
Island. 

Since they have had the advantage of iron and 
steel tools, and European civilisation, the carvers 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C. J. PR4ZTORIUS 


have ceased to labour, and the individuality and 
excellence of their work has rapidly disappeared. 
Only a little inferior carving is now done, obviously 
for the market. 

Although in their designs the Maoris had many 
circles and curves, no compass or measuring tool 
was ever seen in the hand of a carver, who relied on 
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his eyes and hands only. When he carved, as he 
often did, a number of concentric circles on a 
rafter or beam of his house, the circles were quite 
unworthy of the name, and always tended to an 
irregular oval form, quite out of drawing, but the 
general effect was none the less decorative. ‘There 


seems to have been no limit to his sense of decora- 





tion, and it is to be noticed that the ornament 
rarely weakens or interferes with the original use of 
the object. 

We can picture a native about to start work. 
Having selected his log of wood, often many feet 
in length and thickness, armed with his simple 
tools he begins to carve, say, a canoe prow. 

The first thing done was to roughly shape the 
general form of the whole prow ; this completed, he 
selects what he considers a suitable spot and carves 
a head, probably with large goggle eyes and the 
tongue protruding. This head being finished, 
he pitches upon another place, some distance from 
it, and carves another, and again, until there are as 
many heads as fancy may dictate. Sometimes 


there are as many as fifty in a fine canoe prow. 


MAORI CARVINGS FROM DRAWINGS 
BY C. J. PRASTORIUS 


He next makes the body, which is generally 
squat and ungainly, the size varying accord- 
ing as space permits. 

In a hand there are often three fingers 
and a thumb only. 

The prow is generally surmounted by a 
large grotesque head. 

When the figures are quite done the inter- 
vening spaces are filled with coils and short 
curves, which the Maori knew so well how to 
carve and draw. 

The effect of the finished prow, which often 
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took years to do, was an intricate and lace-like 
design, the small details being balanced with long 
sweeping curves through the design. The prow was 
painted red or black, and bunches of albatross 
feathers hung around it at intervals. 

Canoes have been built as long as one hundred 
and ten feet, the carved prow and stern being from 
six to eight feet in height. 

The finely-carved canoe paddles to be seen in 
museums were not used in these canoes, but by 
chiefs in their war dances. 

In carved heads there seem to have been two 
styles, firstly, an effort to produce a life-like head 
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FROM DRAWINGS BY 
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showing a certain amount of drawing and model- 
ling, and, secondly, heads of a grotesque and 
decorative nature, devoid of any sense of propor- 
tion or grace. 

These, no doubt, were not supposed to be 
ordinary heads, but represented gods or demons, 
and were intended to awe the beholder. The 
finest work in the round is found in their effigies 
and house slabs, the roughly-carved heads and 
figures being outside their houses and in the 
palisades which surround their villages. 

In the illustration (page 17) are shown four 
heads. The top one is treated in a conventional 
and bold manner, and was placed at the top of a 
house gable. ‘The second head is far better work, 
and more realistic, showing a finely-carved tattoo 
pattern on the face. The mask was hung up as a 
warning to trespassers, implying the fate of such. 

This specimen was brought to England by the late 
Sir George Grey, and is now in the British Museum. 

The small head (No. 3) is an example of simple, 
bold carving, and is that of a little deity supposed to 
preside over fishing expeditions ; the"expression is 
one of incredulity. 

The fourth figure is of a class that is generally 
historic, being the effigy of an ancestor, and 
judging by the moko (face tattooing) of some 
important man. ‘There was evidently some effort 
on the part of the artist to make this family portrait 
of pleasant expression, but as a triumph of realistic 
beauty it is a failure. ‘Tattooing is shown on the 
deltoid muscles and the thighs. 

Much attention was paid to the decoration of 
what are known as feather boxes. When the Maori 
was not wearing in his hair the sacred huai 
feathers—which are greatly prized among them— 
they were carefully preserved in, these boxes, 
called by them “papa whakiro.” On these boxes 
is found the most elaborate ornament, composed 
of human figures and curves, with many shell discs 
set in among the carving. These boxes are generally 
cut from a solid piece of hard dark wood. All the 
outer surfaces were ornamented. 

The illustration on page 16 is of a fine specimen 
of such work, and is to be seen in the British 
Museum. ‘The elaborately carved hand club shown 
on page 19 is a curious combination of ornamental 
designs of human figures, scrolls and curves: the 
large head suggests that of a bird, but is probably 
a very debased form of human head, the eye, 
eyebrow, nose, and teeth being shown. 

The knife (page 20), with a cutting edge com- 
posed of a series of shark’s teeth, is said to have 
been used for killing human victims for sacrifice. 
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SACRIFICIAL KNIFE 


The ornament is composed of three grotesque 
heads and three fern coils. 

The carved staff called “hani” was carried by 
chiefs. Ordinary ones have the top carved only, 























CARVING TOOLS 
1. Mallet of whale’s bone. 2. Greenstone gouge. 3. 
edge. 
with stone weights. 
Ancient chisel of whale’s bone. 
ment of quartzite used in smoothing wood. 
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Greenstone ground to a cutting 
4. Stone implement for boring and cutting wood. , 
6. Drill with greenstone point and stone weights. 7. 
8. Pricker and chisel of greenstone. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C, J. PRATORIUS 


but the one shown on p. 21 is entirely covered on 
both sides with a running style of ornament ; the top 
—by many taken for a spear head—is a very debased 
form of human head ; the two eyes are made of the 
usual bright shell, above 
which the lips are shown. 
From the lips protrudes 
an enormous tongue, out 
of all proportion to the 
other parts of the face. 
This special sized tongue 
is quite intentional on the 
part of the carver, for, 
when in the hands of the 
chief, during his harangue 
subject of his 
enemies, the _ staff is 
thrust in their direction, 
the protruding tongue being 
to a 


on the 


the greatest insult 
Maori. 

The larger and more 
protruding the tongue, the 
greater the insult. 

The origin of the style 
of Maori carving is said to 











have been invented by one 
Rauru, a son of Toi, who 
lived in the Bay of Plenty 
twenty-six generations ago. 
This has_ survived 
throughout their carving 
the beginning, and 


style 


from 
the Maori has the greatest 
reverence for it. Were he 
to deviate from the ac- 
cepted style the vengeance 
of the gods would fall upon 
him, not to mention the 
violating the 
accepted rules of art. 
Instances are remembered 


where distinguished men 


crime of 
5. Flint-pointed drill 


9. Jmple- 





Sporting Cups 


have lost their lives for leaving the beaten track of 
the true style. 


Even under such restricted conditions great 


variety is to be found in the ornament. The figure 


is depicted in many odd and curious ways, and, 


taking the head alone, an in- 


teresting sequence can be made 
7.e. from a good realistic repre- 


sentation of a head a series of 


degenerations can be _ found, 


until the head is merely 


suggested by a few interlaced 


rings. 


CARVED PADDLE CARVED STAFF CARVED CLUB 


The eyes in effigies and masks are generally made 
of haliotis shell. Similar eyes are found let into 
other parts of the body, the centre of the chest and 
on the hip. These, I am informed, are meant to 
represent in each case a sense. Eyes and heart 
one can readily understand, but to fully appreciate 
the hip sense one must have undergone the 
torture of being tattooed in the Maori style on that 
part of the body. 

Three ornamental borders taken from the edges 
of canoe prows are shown on page 18, including a 
repeating border, stopped at intervals with a head 
or loop. All these patterns have a certain mean- 
ing, but it would need a very long study with 
the 


be made of 


natives before a complete analysis could 


all the details of ornament and 
tradition. 

An interesting pattern of ornament with its 
native name is reproduced on page 16. There 
are many varieties with only slight difference in 
the design, with different names. It is curious 
that hardly, if ever, in their carving, plants, animal 
forms or fish are to be seen; but when one recol 
lects that the penalty of originality was death, it 
can be understood why there were so few departures 
from the art created by Rauru the son of Toi. 

In the old days all natives carved. If a man died 
leaving an incomplete canoe prow, or any other 
elaborate work unfinished, his sons carried on the 


work. 


UGGESTIONS FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF SPORTING 
CUPS AND TROPHIES. PART 
III. 

Mr. ALEXANDER FISHER, whose design for a 
yachting cup is reproduced here in colours, may 
justly be looked upon as the awakener of the 
renewed practical interest which the art of 
enamelling has begun to excite in England ; and 
he certainly proves year by year that he is not one 
of those artists who allow the worldly influences of 
success to make them either slack or timid in their 
quest of progress. It has been said that an artist 
ought always to be ready and eager to risk all the 
reputation he has won for the sake of the larger 
wider fame that effort and and 


and courage 


He must never 


patience may enable him to gain. 


tell himself, while health and strength last, that his 

own province in the kingdom of art is full-grown 

and in perfect order. In his temper of mind there 

should ever be something of that imperial reckless- 

ness which has played so great a part in the history 
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whether ancient or 


of every colonising 
And there is, no doubt, plenty of reason 


race, 
modern. 
in this train of thought. 
course, that an artist ought to be blind to the limits 
set by Nature to the range and force of his talents. 
He may be as keenly alive as you please to his 


It does not mean, of 


limitations, and yet feel quite certain that, in 
and 


adventure 


order to bring his talents to their full 


complete development, he must 
much all his life, scorning delights and living 
laborious days. ‘To appreciate the truth of this 
we have but to remember that only three or four 
artists of our time have thus matured their inborn 
gifts and fulfilled the promise of their youth. The 
others—we speak of well-known men—the others 


have all been, in some respects, self-condemned 


failures in the midst of their fame and popu- 
larity. Many have been lotus-eaters in the 
unsunned realm of the epicene; many have 


coquetted with their purchasing public; others 


have shown in various ways that their spirit 
of enterprise lacked energy enough to make 
its way through the perils of success. And it 


is worth while to note these things here because 
the revival of design and handicraft suffers already 
from the effects of a dillydallying temper among 
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several men of great ability who were its energetic 
friends only a few years ago. 

To be brief, the arts are best served by those 
among their followers who think it better even to 
fail utterly in difficult new efforts to advance, than 
to stand still and repeat themselves as clever petted 
children do. Now, it is in this progressive frame 
of mind that Mr. Alexander Fisher pursues his 
calling ; and if, in some of his enterprises, he has 
fallen far short of his expectations, still his leading 
as a pioneer makes for real progress, unlike 


the unadventurous work done in enamel by 
most of his contemporaries, both English and 
foreign. And let it be remembered, also, that 
he, and all English art-workers in enamel, have 
difficulties to encounter other than those of an 
artistic kind, for colour in metal-work, like colour 
in external architecture, is not by any means 


appreciated as it deserves to be. ‘This is 
why the manufacturing silversmiths very rarely 
think it worth their while to enrich their sporting 
trophies and cups with enamels, or with beautifully 
tinted stones and shells. Upon this regrettable 
fact we dwelt for some time in the second article, 
but we are glad to return to it once more for the 
purpose of adding to our own remarks a few 
apposite reflections by 
Mr. The fol- 


lowing passages give the 


Fisher. 
substance of _— several 


letters and conversa- 
tions :— 

“Tt is a common say- 
ing among visitors to 
this country that England 
is full of 


abundant are the flowers, 


colour, so 


and so variously green 
and lovely are the grass 
and the trees. Great 
Britain is, indeed, a green 
land by the 
beautiful blue sea ; and I 
am inclined to think that 


we may learn from this 


encircled 


fact why most English 
and Scotch painters have 
been, and still are, good 
colourists. Were it not 
for the influence of our 
grey, smoky towns and 
cities, an influence that 
tends to the 
sense of colour in those 


weaken 
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SPORTING CUP IN SILVER AND ENAMELS 


on whom it acts constantly, most English people 
would, I believe, have a strong natural desire to 
introduce gay and delightful tints into their archi- 
tecture, their sculpture, their metal-work, and what 
not besides. To counteract the influence in 
question will not be easy, but something may be 
done by every artist who remembers that form, 
however beautiful, may be made more attractive by 
a discreet use of fine colour. 

“As to the colour decoration of metal-work in 
copper, bronze, silver, and gold, it is best obtained, 
I think, by the use of enamel, because enamel, 
more than any other decorative substance, becomes 
a part of the metal employed, being fused by fire 
Not that I wish to discredit the 
All these 
good things are invaluable when wisely employed, 


on to its surface. 
use of stones, shells, and inlays of metal. 


but it pleases me to think that the art of enamel 
reigns as a queen over them. 

“For the rest, none can think seriously of this art 
without wishing to get a few practical hints as to 
the distinctive value in metal decoration of trans- 
lucent and opaque enamels. The opaque are most 
admirable to me when applied to a surface that is 
viewed at some distance, that is to say, not close at 
hand. 
in little pieces, are to my eyes incomparably more 


The translucent enamels, when employed 


precious and more beautiful than the opaque ; but 


BY FRED APPLEYARD 


when used on comparatively large surfaces they 
absorb the light and look dark without colour, except 
where the light is focussed, so to speak. Here the 
gem-like brilliance of a transparent enamel gleams 
and sparkles ; elsewhere it is not effective. ‘Thus 


we lose much when we squander translucent 
enamels over the whole surface of an object that 
we wish to decorate. They are seen to the best 
advantage when they are as gems surrounded by a 
How 


between the 


finely-treated surface of silver or of gold. 
the 
enamelled part and the metal!” 


exquisite then is contrast 

Mr. Fisher’s remarks ought to be helpful to 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, and we hope that 
they will help to bring about a judicious practice 
of employing both translucent and opaque enamels 
in the making of sporting cups and trophies. 

As for the characteristic yachting cup designed 
by Mr. Fisher, it has been reproduced in colours 
from a drawing in pastels. Seated on the lid, with 
waves surrounding her, is a figure of Amphitrite, 
goddess of the sea, who holds in her right hand a 
tiny archaic statuette of Victory. The figure of 
Amphitrite would be carved out of Connemara 
marble, popularly so-called, or else out of onyx 
marble, a banded variety of calcium carbonate 
would be 


resembling onyx. ‘Translucent enamel 


used for the blue waves, Burmese gold—it has a 
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reddish tinge—ior the statuette. The bowl of the 


cup is coloured to represent burnished silver-gilt. 
Just below the brim two rows of little cone-like 


shells are indicated. These shells have two spiral 
bands, one dark blue, the other green; thus they 
repeat the colours of the upper part of the cup, and 
by this means prevent the silver-gilt from telling too 
strongly against the blue tones of the waves and the 
green figure of Amphitrite. There are some other 
notes of blue in the small columns of lapis lazuli, 
which rest on the five curved branches of the silver 
stem, and help to support the bowl and its cover. 
As to the seaweed ornament in red, that is to be 
enamelled in champlevé: and this applies also to 
the blue sea-snake that lies curled up around the 
stem’s base. ‘There is plenty of scope here for 
obtaining fine contrasts both of surface and of 
colour, and we have no doubt that in Mr. Fisher’s 
hands the design would work out well. 

And now for a few words about the other illus- 
trations. ‘There is a pleasing design, graceful in 
shape and full of thoughtful study, by Mr. Fred. 
Appleyard, who won so many prizes last year in the 
Students’ Competitions at the Royal Academy; and 
there are two sketch-suggestions by Mr. A. H. Smith, 


CAMBRIDGE FENCING CUP BY GERTRUDE SMITH 
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whose excellent designs for ironwork are doubtless 
well known to readers of THE Stup10. One sketch 
is a suggestion for a tall sporting cup in silver, while 
the other would be effective if carried out in pewter. 
The design for a sporting trophy, illustrated on 
page 27, was designed by Miss May Brown, a 
student at the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross. 
It is admirably drawn, and, considered as a design, 
it has considerable merit. This trophy would be 
entirely wrought, the bowl and base hammered from 
plate metal, the base further enriched by vepoussé. 
The supports would be made out of thin bar metal 
and wire, hammered and wrought to the required 
The rim of the bowl would be treated in 
the same manner, wire being applied as indicated 
so as to give strength and substance. 

Another illustration represents a cup designed 
and executed by Miss Gertrude Smith. It is a 
challenge cup for fencing, made for the boxing and 
fencing club at Cambridge University. It was pre- 
sented to the club by Mr. L. Salaman. On one side 
it is ornamented with a repfoussé figure of a man 
fencing, and on the other, with the Cambridge coat 
of arms. A border of letters in vefoussé runs around 
the bowl. ‘The foot and the stem are decorated 
with bands of wrought silver. The workmanship 
throughout shows thought and skill, the form is 
attractive, and we note also with pleasure that in this 
cup Miss Smith has defeated the manufacturing 
silversmiths on their own ground, by producing at 
a moderate cost a very creditable. piece of silver- 
work. ‘This goes to prove, we think, that there is 
still room in England for any clever young silver- 
smith who has pluck enough to be altogether inde- 
pendent of the factory-system, like the art-craftsmen 
who live and work in the Rue du Temple in Paris, 
where “the little industries” abound and flourish. 

Time was when such industries were so common 
and so prosperous in England that many thousands 
ot skilled workmen were able to earn all they 
needed without sacrificing their independence of 
mind and their joy in being thorough. In those 
days the national workshops were fine schools, both 
of craftsmanship and of character, and none can say 
with truth that their gradual disappearance, under 
the discipline of the iron factory system, has not 
been very harmful in many respects. It is thus 
an important thing to believe that, thanks to the 
growing influence of the art movement, there is 
now once more a fair chance of success for any 
young craftsman of talent who has enterprise 
enough to start a little industry, and sufficient 
determination to bide his time with patience. 

(To be continued.) 
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Garden-Making 


ARDEN-MAKING. BY ED- 


WARD S. PRIOR. 


Ir is the intention in this short essay 
to take gardens modestly, since their making is a 
simple homely work within the reach of any one 
who has the control of a quarter of an acre or less. 
At the same time—because of this homely work 
rather than in spite of it—it will be claimed that 
garden-making is an art, bounded by conditions 
which can be abused as well as used ; that if it be 
easy to make a good garden, it is sadly easy to 
make a bad one ; for that, in gardening as in all 
arts, sense and feeling produce beauty, while per- 
verseness and indifference make ugliness. 
Nor do I think gardeners are unconscious of this 
art of theirs. The sense of being an artist, of creating 


EXAMPLE OF CLIFF GARDEN 
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something in expression of his own individuality, 
comes home to many a man for the first time in his 


trial to make his own garden. Since the playing 
days of childhood he has been under the sway of 
other people’s art—it has all been done for him. 
The general or average experts in clothes, in bric-a- 
brac, in house and furniture have supp'ed him, 
while his own heart and fancy have been in his 
business—in the livelihood necessary to buy his 
surroundings. But when that livelihood has pros- 
pered so that he has house and home and leisure 
as well, he takes to his garden with the feeling that 
he can here do something of his own, shape beauty 
as he likes it, and with the joy of a creator see that 
it is good. 

It is, therefore, to garden-makers as artists that 

It purposes to deal with 
its subject under three 
heads : first, the principles ; 
secondly, the 
and, thirdly, the materials ; 
and to see where the con- 
ditions lie in each. 

Now the inherent motive 
of art is that it is made by 
man for man’s purposes. 
The garden artist will im- 
and 


this paper is addressed. 


practice ; 


mediately recognise 
cling to this principle as 
his guide. Yet though the 
way seem plain, there lie 
in wait for him beguiling 
phantoms who would lead 
him astray. Of these false 
etdola the most plausible is 
that which calls itself the 
“ Natural ” 
tending that a look of wild- 
ness is more beautiful than 
anything man can make. 
Such should go by the 
name of the unnatural 
garden —- for, since man 
is a part of Nature, his 


garden, _pre- 


natural garden’ will be 
that itself 
his, not by its wildness, 


of 
design which 


which shows 


but by the marks 
order and 
are inseparable from his 
work. If, however, “ Na- 
ture” be defined as being 
that 


verse 


motive in the uni- 
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EXAMPLE OF CLIFF GARDEN 


us, how shall man make Nature’s garden? She 


has fer gardens wherein hundreds of years 
count as the seasons, but will man, the thought 
of one of her seconds, do as she? ‘The garden 
of this earth is too big a thing for his private 
enterprise ; it is too solemn, too terrible. Pan, 
as Stevenson has it, “stamps his foot” as well 
“Tt is a shaggy world, yet 


Yes ; 


briar-beset, but sometimes carpeted with bluebells ; 


as “ trolls on his pipe.” 


studded with gardens.” tangled woods, 


foetid bog-mosses with glittering islands of poten- 
tilla ; weary Alpine cliffs with cushions of gentian ; 
But what 


so are laid out Nature’s flower-beds. 


BY R. T. BLOMFIELD 


catastrophes of flood and avalanche 
cleared the ground: what volcanic 


fires gave the richness of their 


dressing: what centuries of frost 
and snow, of rain and wind pre- 
soil for a short lived 


pared the 


brightness! And how many miles 
of fallow lie round these plots of 
Can 


Nature’s display ? man 


tend to Nature’s length of years and 


pre- 
Nature’s spaces? To sprinkle bulbs 
under trees and make tangled tufts 
of perennials may be a pleasing 
fancy, but why call this pretence a 
wild or zatura/ garden ? 

And in just as false a position 
stands the landscape 
He, too, would pretend with big 


gardenist. 


words to what is impossible, and 
show failure by equal incompetence. 
That an art of garden-making might 
be founded on that of landscape- 
painting was an idea that came with 
that most artificial phase of the 
painting art two hundred 
years ago, 
composed with grottos, 
temples, and terminal figures. No 
doubt gardens could be artificially 
furnished with such adjuncts as 


some 
when landscapes were 


nymphs, 


appear in Watteau’s and Boucher’s 
But 
painting realizes other emotions than 


canvases. now _ landscape- 
those that can be engineered like 
stage-scenery. Our painter has his 
impression, his point of view, his 
special atmosphere in each picture. 
But the garden is to be viewed 
from a thousand points, in a 

thousand lights, and with every hour a 

changed impression. The conditions 
of the two arts have separated as wide as can be. 
Must we walk in our gardens blindfold till we stand 
at the ideal point of view, and then wait patiently 
for just the right light ere we venture to see the 
art? No absurdities. An art 
which aims at making in a garden what we call 
“scenery,” is an exercise of human foolishness on 


one admits such 


a footing with the pretence of man’s wilderness. 

Of course both ideas claim literary sponsorship : 

but the “ Heath” of Bacon’s famous essay was no 

more “ the Garden wild ” of our Mr. Robinson than 

Milton’s description of “ Paradise ” could be realized 

in the landscape gardens of Kent and Shenstone. 
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The fact is that such ideas of “Nature” and 
“‘ Landscape ” in the garden have been kept alive by 
the make-believe of certain professionals, who, taken 
at their profession by wealthy men, have wasted much 
money in purposeless mound-raising and valley- 
sinking, in the clumping of shrubs, and disposing 
of shapeless water-pools, with “rustic” bridges, and 
dribbling waterfalls, all wherewith to manufacture 
points of view, that when achieved are equally 
nightmares to both painter and gardener. For- 
tunately the small proprietor need not be at the 
mercy of such ambitions. He cannot seriously 
propose in his acre or two to model a Turner or 
Corét any more than an alpine precipice or a 
prairie meadow. But unfortunately the unthrifty 
technique and the unworkmanlike gardening of 
the professional landscapist is easily acquired, and 
the dregs of his system are drunk to the bottom in 
the untidy beddings, winding 
purposeless paths, the irregu- 
lar water-puddle, the rockery 
andthe rhododendron clump, 
which recur not only in our 
great places, but in too many 
villa front-plots “usgue ad 
nauseam.” 

And it is pitiable to see 
to-day books on gardening, 
ambitious to sum up the 
gardening science of the 
century, prefacing their prac- 
tical treatises by a dish-up 
of all the puerile recipes 
of this exploded landscape 
ideal. And sad too to find 
that even the flowers that 
can be grown in an English 
garden cannot be detailed 
without our author posing as 
the child of “ Nature,” whose 
teeth are set on edge by the 
sour grapes of “ Art.” 

But there is yet another 
theory of the garden which 
brings the art of its making 
to naught, and this is the ideal 
of specimen growth. What 
does the laying out matter, 
say some, the one 
thing in a garden is to have 
the perfect growth of the per- 
fect flower. This is what 
makes the gardener and there- 
fore the garden. But we might 


3° 


when 


EXAMPLE OF SQUARE LAY-OUT GARDEN 


as well say that “the art of painting lies in the 
perfect laying on of the perfect colour—this is 
what makes the painter, and therefore painting.” 
As a matter of experience no garden beauty, but 
considerable ugliness, seems to result from the 
labours of the flower specialist, the grower of the 
perfect flower, whether his mania be for roses, 
tulips, or daffodils. For connoisseurship is not by 
its nature a love of art, but only of preciousness. 
Its care is not for the beauty of garden flowers, but 
for something bigger, gaudier, or more monstrous 
than others have achieved. Even in its least crazy 
efforts the specimen garden has the notion of a 
museum ; of beauty displayed under a glass case ; 
not the charm of a home, with a delight that can 
be handled. When the erections and contrivances 
of flower or plant growing crowd out the grace of 
gardening the skill of the gardener has come to 
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naught, for he has made 
that 
should only be the part. 
The perfect art may pre- 


the whole’ which 


suppose the perfect culture 
and make use of it, but it 
must be for purposes out- 
side the scientific perfec- 
And so 
specimen trees and 


tion of growth. 
with 
evergreen shrubs, however 
shapely may be the indi- 
viduals, it does not follow 
that the collection will be 
sightly. ‘The undisciplined 
dotting of well-grown coni- 
fers has ruined many a fair 
garden lawn, and turned its 
sunny spaciousness into the 
aimlessness of a scrubby 
wood. 

So the art of the 
garden-maker is not con- 
ditioned by scientific or 
perfect growth, any more 
than it is by the notions 
of the landscape painter, 
or by the formlessness of 
Nature’s 
one practical condition is 
that of enclosure, the ac- 


wilderness. Its 


ceptation of the canvas 
upon which the artist can 
Here, 
again, the small proprietor 


tempted to err 


exhibit himself. 
is_ less 
against thelightthan he who, 

dealing with a wide domain, thinks he can control 
the “ middle distance” as well as what his enclosure 
bounds, and bring views of woods and meadows 
into the art of his garden. The landscapists of the 
last century made much of such effects, which they 
called “ priming the prospect.” But, where in the 
eighteenth century there were fair stretches of 
beauty in England, such as the eye might well love 
to look upon, now in too many cases there is but 
the desolation of ugliness ; our building methods 
have left little inducement to look over our garden 
walls. Save to the magnate owner, whose will can 
dispeople a mile ot countryside, everything beyond 
the close circuit of one’s own enclosure is at the 
mercy of the builder and threatened with the 
unseemly squalor of spreading suburbs, the vagaries 
of estate developers, and all the unblushing 


EXAMPLE OF RIVERSIDE GARDEN 


BY E. S. PRIOR 


ambitions of our architects. It is clearly no loss 
nowadays to accept the conditions of the cell and 
the cloister, and say that the garden must be 
tenced from the outer world. 

The formality of the enclosure gives indeed the 
true garden motive, that of a plot separated for a 
man’s fancy, dedicated thereto in the witness of 
the sky above ; made to be another chamber of a 
man’s house ; and, as that is walled in from winter 
and rough weather, so must this by the clear line 
of its demarcation be proof against the unseem- 
liness of nineteenth-century building. 

The garden’s immediate connection with the 
house is manifest, and in the methods of this 
attachment lies continual variety. The possibilities 
of endless compromise range between two extremes ; 
the first of which would take the garden as being 
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EXAMPLE OF COURT-YARD GARDEN 


just another room, self-contained and entered where 
it can be; while the other view would make the 
garden-enclosure one great hall, of which the central 
trophy is the house, to be observed on all sides 
and regarded in every device. Happy the man 
whose dwelling has an exterior worthy of such a 


destiny! One is however obliged to say that 


(save in very special instances) only an old 
house, built more than 100 years ago, and 
with features untouched by modern renewals, 


can be accepted in partnership with the beauties 
of a garden. It is all one whether the five 
letters F.R.ILB.A. or J.E.R.R.Y. distinguish the 
skill that has moulded your new-built mansion, the 
best chance for your garden is, usually, to get out 
Of course it 
is the professional use of commercial materials that 
makes this deplorable difficulty, so that even plain 
with that lack of 
offence, which less than 100 years ago had the 
quiet dignity of art. 


of sight of the building achievement. 


building is now scarcely possible 


But this degradation of 
ordinary building materials must be taken into 
account in garden-making—as long as not one man 
in a thousand has a thought upon the beauty of 
architecture, and the world in general has given it 
up as a bad job. 
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Also we live in an age of frontages and building 
lines. Our abodes are drilled all attention to the 
front; dressed in ranks side by side, so that 
gardens come mostly as slips projected from an 
unpresentable rear of kitchen offices and sani- 
tary appliances. rarely even in our 
largest country houses is there now any hint of a 
central architectural idea such as in Medizval 
abbey, Indian mosque, and Renaissance villa gave 
building and enclosure the coherent stateliness of 
one pyramidal design. It would seem a condition 
of the modern garden that it can make but little of 
the house; must gloss it over and hide it with 
creepers and verandahs ; and be itself laid out on 
its own lines as a separate chamber or suite of 
chambers—a sequence of ordered rooms with per- 
haps the mystery of sunlit glades rather than the 
specious breadth of a courtyard. 


Very 


There is no 
intention of contesting here the value of close 
connection between garden and house, where both 
can be designed together. Only the dire necessity 
which makes building hideous need not make 
gardens such, for it is to be observed that the 
latter can be laid out by themselves. And between 
the contrasted motives of central emphasis and 
complete masking of the house lie the experiments 
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of endless craft. The field is as wide as the 
canvas of the painter for light and shade, form and 
colour, texture and style, mass and proportion, 
which are the materials of garden design. 

Also in the maintenance and stocking of the 
garden as in its laying out, lies a pure art, leaning 
neither on the associations of literary expression 
nor on any dexterities of imitative realism. Its 
strength is in its own true realism, in its partnership 
with the great forces of the universe. Gardening, 
of all the arts, has these forces most conveniently 
at hand ready to be summoned to do its will. 
But falsely conjured they will come only to spoil 
and destroy: for it is in response to sense and 
feeling that Nature makes our gardens, to man’s 
sense of what is order and fitness, to man’s 
feeling for the beautiful, which is the inherited 
perception of this same order and fitness, as 
witnessed by generations of ancestors in the course 
of the universe. 

Thus gardening can only be natural whenit has that 
formality which implies the mastery of ‘ Nature’s’ 
forms, and says distinctly, So far shall growth go to 
my bidding, and here it shall be stayed. The 
answer is complete to those who complain of the 


’ 


clipping of a tree in a garden as a “perversion 0: 
Nature.” If you cut grass, because, when so cut, 


@XAMPLE OF ORCHARD GARDEN 


Nature gives its growth a neatness and an order 
which man thinks fitting, why not for the same end 
cut your trees and shrubs? If paths are to be kept 
and beds to be weeded, why must not trees be 
shaped and trimmed? If the apple be pruned for 
its purpose of fruitage, why not the yew for its 
purpose of shapeliness? And it is to be observed 
that. besides weak logic, there is a perverted in- 
stinct of sentimentality lying at the back of the 
rejection of order in the garden; in the craving 
after irregular shapes and untidy growths. The 
garden idea naturally associates itself in man’s 
mind with smooth lawns and with trimmed shrubs, 
because for long centuries such clearing meant 
safety and home to him, while the wild wood 
meant danger and distress. It is unnatural taste 
and contrary to man’s hereditary ideas of beauty to 
create the picturesqueness of untended growth 
about his house. In fact the ridicule of the formal 
garden is a highly wrought squeamishness, that is 
merely capricious in its likes and dislikes, and in 
its selection of what it calls graceful form in 
“ Nature,” is as eclectic as any Dutchman. 

But though directed to no futile imitation ot 
heaths and coppices, yet the stocking and main- 
tenance of the English garden should be on the 


native lines. However avowed its art, it does not 
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shrubs for beauty of growth and 
colour of leafage. They must 
be hard to please who cannot 
make gardens to their taste with 
such native shrubs, with English 
flowers and those old garden 
favourites, which, brought here 
perhaps by the Romans, have 
nearly two thousand years’ ac- 
quaintance with our climate. 
Strong colour and strange form 
have no doubt their charm, and 
it would be ridiculous affecta- 
tion not to do as the Romans 
did and try to grow in England 
whatever foreign tree or flower 
we may fancy, but still the 
cactus of the desert and the 
bamboo of the jungle should 
not make us banish from our 
gardens the hundreds of native 
beauties, the stonecrops of our 
own walls, and the flags of our 
own fens. 


A new syllabus has lately been 
issued from South Kensington to 
the Government Art Schools, ap- 





EXAMPLE OF A COURT-YARD GARDEN 


follow that this should be outlandish, that its 
denizens should be strange plants that could not 
naturally be English, but have got their growth 
in the strange atmospheres of swamp or desert. 
Generally it may be observed that the English 
form of a plant is most often the fairest, and that 
the European shrub suits our gardens better than 
the American or Japanese. And it is clear that 
the strange plant, which can be hardly acclimatised, 
that grows unhappily and suffers often, is a poor 
exchange for the native robustness, which, at peace 
with our seasons, has the beauty of a sound con- 
stitution. The yew, the box, and the holly, the 
juniper and the ivy bush, these are evergreens with 
a beauty not less than that of the laurels and 
rhododendrons, and I think the lighter flutter of 
their foliage is in better keeping with the hazy 
softness of the English air. And are not English 
willows against our skies as pleasing as the acacia? 
The broom, the English barberry, and the spindle 
tree, the English maple and the English black 
poplar may take their places beside some foreign 
36 
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parently indicating some change 
to be made in future in the 
character of the examinations. 
This will be welcomed by all 
concerned, for both masters and students have 
groaned somewhat under the bondage of the 
one that is past. The new syllabus appears to 
be conceived on broader lines than the one it 
supersedes, and doubtless will lead to a more 
interesting and practical examination. The fan- 
tastic classification of the “styles” of ornament, to 
which we have become accustomed, has given 
place to a more sensible grouping, and in other 
respects the teaching of the old syllabus has been 
modified and made more intelligible. The ideas 
of the student may possibly be confused by these 
changes, which will necessitate a revision of the 
text-books hitherto in use ; but they are changes in 
the right direction, and will be accepted with thank- 
fulness. ‘There is a feeling among students that 
theorising about art is of little practical value, but 
if the study of principles makes the practical 
work more intelligent, and saves the student 
from pitfalls into which he would otherwise 
stumble, the time devoted to their study will not 
be time lost. 





LEAVES FROM THE SKETCH 
BOOK OF NICO JUNGMANN 


Mr. NICO 
JUNGMANN’S 
clever work is 
so familiar to 
readers of THE 
Stup10 that no 
formal intro- 
duction to it is 
necessary here. 

The follow- 
ing leaves from 
his sketch-book 
represent ex- 
amples of the 
numerous types 
of costume worn 
by the Dutch 
peasantry. On 
this page is 
shown a Zee- 
land girl in an 
**undercap.” 
On page 38 
she appears in 
an ‘“overcap,” 
while on page 
39 she looks 
out demurely 
from under her 
gorgeous “‘wed- 
ding cap.” The 
remaining 
leaves show 
specimens of 
male attire, 
which cannot, 
of course, be ; , an 
compared in ’ Yi: 
picturesqueness 
with the beauti- 
ful and becom- 
ing costumes 
of the women- 


folk. 
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Round the Exhibition 


OUND THE EXHIBITION —IIL. 
“GERMAN DECORATIVE ART.” 
BY GABRIEL MOUREY. 


PRAISE without reserve must be accorded to 


the German artists, craftsmen, and workmen of all 





TILED STOVE BY PROFESSOR MAX LAUGER 
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BY PROFESSOR MAX LAUGER 


ranks for the activity they have shown at the 
Exhibition. It cannot be said, of course, that 


their efforts have in every case produced results 


BY PROFESSOR MAX LAUGER 


which defy criticism ; but at any rate, if the works 
they exhibit are not absolutely perfect, they impress 
one as being absolutely honest in intention ; the 
ideas they illustrate are excellent, and almost 
without exception they reveal a truly characteristic 
Whether this 
be absolutely the best and most fully original work 


that Germany can furnish I know not, and if I 


Germanic sense of decorative art. 


hesitate in pronouncing an opinion on the point it 
is because I cannot help feeling a little doubtful 





FOUNTAIN AND TILES. BY 
PROFESSOR MAX LAUGER 














when I see the multiplicity of the elements of 
which this work is constituted. However it be, 
this is certain: anyone, however ignorant of the 
applied art movement in Germany, may gain from an 
inspection of the exhibits displayed at the Invalides, 
the 
Pavilion, a very just idea of what that movement is. 


in the Champ de Mars, and in Imperial 
Throughout the Exhibition, wherever the German 
shield is displayed, one finds emphatic evidence of 
a spirit of power and authority; one realises that 
no pains have been spared to make everything as 
grand and imposing as possible, in order to impress 
the world with the majesty of the nation. Every- 
thing too—which is equally remarkable and com- 
mendable—is designedly modern in tendency, that 
is to say, as modern as it is possible to be, in 
regard to art, in Germany. 
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For German artists of all degrees are obviously 
slaves, more or less, of ancient academic traditions, 
historical influences, and archzological recollections. 
The Teuton has a thorough knowledge of his craft, 
his technical skill is unlimited, but he lacks fresh- 
ness of inspiration ; as a rule his work is based on 
anything save nature and life, which he seems to 
observe solely through the medium of the pictures 
and plates to be seen in the library or the art 
gallery. Every production of art throughout the 
world, from the earliest times, is known to the 
Germans, and remembered too, for they assimilate 
easily, and have great receptive qualities. But how 
rare it is to find in their work a really novel aspect 
of things, anything showing that it has sprung 
spontaneously from the heart and the hand, from 
the very innermost being of the artist or the crafts- 
When we come 
across originality in a 
German it usually takes a 
pompous, almost pedantic, 
form ; even in his highest 
and boldest flights one is 
conscious of a certain pre- 
tentiousness which, so far 
as I personally am _ con- 
cerned, prevents me from 
admiring unreservedly 
either the boldness or the 


man! 


novelty of the  experi- 
ment. 
However, these _restric- 


tions in no way diminish 
the great merit of the Ger- 
man exhibition of deco- 
rative art at the Invalides— 
a display in which the best 
artists have taken part, and 
one presenting a truly re- 
markable ensemble. 

On .the ground floor, 
the halls decorated by 
MM. Bruno Paul, Bern- 
hard Pankok, Richard 
Riemerschmied, and_Ber- 
lepsch-Valendas, and 
mural ornamentation, to- 
gether with the fountain, 


the 


by Professor Max Lauger, 
demand attention. 

The hunting-room, or 
“chambre de chasse,” by 
Mr. 
nich, with its elm fittings, 


Bruno Paul, of Mu- 


BY BRUNO PAUL 
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surmounted by a marqueterie frieze, and its novel 


but not too eccentric furniture, is a real success. 
I consider this the best, because it is the most 
simple and the most harmonious, production in 
the German section. 


The room designed by Mr. Bernhard Pankok, of 


Munich, is conceived in a more complicated spirit. 
The furniture—a sofa, a paper stand, a corner 
seat, a clock, the frames for the embroidered panels 
and the ceilings—is of walnut and cherry-wood, 
the colouring being dark and rich, and, to tell the 
truth, somewhat sombre. 

This melancholy tone is even more pronounced 
in the “ Chambre d’un ami des arts,” designed by 
Mr. Richard Riemerschmied, also of Munich. The 
furniture includes a music-case, a band-conductor’s 


stand, and a few chairs, for which, as well as for 


SHOWCASE 
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DESIGNED BY PROFESSOR J. M. OLBRICH 


the mural ornamentations and the general archi- 
tecture, Mr. Riemerschmied is also responsible. 
The walls are covered by a subdued green paper, 
with small designs which break its monotony, and 
terminating in a frieze in relief which matches the 
ceiling, in very original fashion. ‘The idea is bold, 
but the execution seems somewhat complicated, 
and the scheme may be criticised from other stand 
points. The rest of the furniture comprises, among 
other things, an oak book-case by Hermann 
Obrist, the sculptor, who also exhibits a_ fruit 
vase in smelted silver, a happily-conceived mural 
fountain, various charming embroideries, a side- 
board and chairs by Mr. Bernhard Pankok, an 
embroidered screen executed by Mme. Hanna 
Ubbelohde, from a design by M. Otto Ubbelohde, 
together with several statuettes in bronze and tin 
by MM. Ludwig Habich, of Darmstadt, 
and Theodor von Gosen, of Munich, 
standing on éfagéres designed by Mme. 
Schmidt-Pecht, of Constance. The 
electric lighting apparatus is delicate and 
novel in form. 

To MM. Von Berlepsch-Valendas 
and Charles Hinne of Munich, and 
Professor G. Oeder, of Diisseldorf, is 
due the decoration of two of the sad/es 

-one of which is a very small apart 
ment—carried out by MM. J. Buyten 
and Sons, of Diisseldorf. The great 
interest in this room consists in the 
application of xv/ectyfom, or wood in 
relief, for the furniture and_ the 
wainscoting. ‘The process is very inte 
resting, and the results are admirable. 
The Japanese know the secret of treat 
ing wood in this fashion, but it is 
absolutely new to Western Europe. 

Professor Max Liuger, of Carlsruhe, 
exhibits a large number of important 
works—ceramic decorations, wall hang 
ings, fire-place frames and_ painted 
earthenware and _ porcelain stoves 
which constitute one of the chief su 
cesses of the German display. 

On the first floor is the “ Salle de la 
Colonie des Artistes de Darmstadt,” 
which demands special notice, as it is 
one of the most charming and most 
perfect examples of decorative art in 
the entire section. 

As the readers of THE STUDIO are 
well aware, the modern decorative art 
movement is flourishing greatly in the 
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Grand Duchy of Hesse, thanks to the cultured 
of the Grand Duke 
Duchess, and if proof of this were needed, it 


initiative and the Grand 


might be found in this exhibition by the artists of 


Darmstadt. That sense of depression which, as I 
have already said, appears to me to pervade the 
interior decorated by Mr. Riemerschmied, makes 
itself felt in nearly all the departments of the Ger- 
man exhibition ; for the style is gloomy and austere 
—almost sepulchral. Here, however, among the 
Darmstadt artists, everything is bright and joyous, 
Not a 


single detail but bears the imprint of a rare under- 


full of happy fancy and true elegance. 


standing of measure and proportion. All the 
cabinet-maker’s work is of grey-tinted wood, var- 
nished ; the marqueterie ornamentation is quite 
simple in colour and form alike ; the hinges, locks, 
and drawer-handles are in copper. 
all this 
bright tints of the wall-hangings and the em- 


with the bevelled glass of the cabinets, the 


broidered chair-coverings, the stove with its gleam- 
ing earthenware panels and _ brass-work, and the 
thousand-and-one rare and beautiful knick-knacks, 


5° 


The effect of 


DESIGNED BY RICHARD RIEMERSCHMIED 





disposed here and there in the happiest manner 
is absolutely exquisite. In order to do justice to 
all concerned in this delightful achievement I will 
give the names of those who have collaborated 
with Professor Jos. M. Olbrich, who planned the 

M. Peter Behrens did the wood- 
several designs for bindings; M. 
Rudolf Bosselt, the sculptor, designed the clock- 


entire scheme. 


carving and 


dial ; the glass-work, the carpets, and some of the 
enamels are the production of Professor Hans 
Christiansen ; M. Paul Biirck, the painter, is re- 
sponsible for the hangings and the applied em- 
broideries, while M. Louis Kuppenheim contributed 
enamels. His special exhibition of goldsmiths’ 
work, displayed elsewhere, is exceedingly inte- 
resting. 

Hard by the Darmstadt interior is a ‘‘ modern 
room” in marqueterie, by M. Robert Macco, of 
Heidelberg, from designs by M. Siissenbach, the 
Berlin architect. The cabinet-makers’ work and 
marqueterie are remarkable, but the style of the 
furniture is commonplace, and the decoration too 
complicated in its would-be picturesqueness. 
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‘6ST, PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING” 


COMIC ANIMALS 
(See London Studio- Talk ) BY R. PARNELL 








Far superior is the “Music-Room,” by M. 
Carl Spindler, of St. Leonhardt, although it is 
lacking in and novelty, while the 
excessive use of sombre colours makes the apart- 
The panels 


simplicity 


ment gloomy and monotonous. 
on the walls, however, have a certain character 
of their own—particularly that which represents 
a cypress avenue leading to a white marble 
The piano, which stands under the panel, 
is of the ordinary sort ; but M. Spindler has deco- 


rated it with marqueterie, so that it forms part of 


temple. 


the general scheme. 

The “Bath and Dressing-room,” by MM. Voltz 
and Wittmer, of Strasburg, also calls for notice. 
In the catalogue it is described as é/égante ; but 
luxurious is the more adequate word, for such it is 
in every particular. The artists who have con- 
tributed to this satisfactory result are Professor 
Karl Hoffacker, M. Alfred Dunsky, of Berlin, 
M. H. Pallenberg, M. Gabriel Seidl, M. Emanuel 
Seidl, and M. Wolfel. 

The German decorators have succeeded admir- 
ably in the restaurant running under the Pavillon 
Impérial and the adjoining “ Exposition Viticole,” 
the principal artists concerned being Professors 
Adolf Mannchen, of Dantzig, M. Albert Mannchen, 
of Berlin, and M. Joseph Scherer, who has re- 
produced in glass the designs of the Berlin painter, 
M. Antzer. 

After all I have said I come back to my first 
idea, which is that the general scheme of the 
German exhibition cannot be too highly praised. 
Germany has realised the importance of displaying 
itself as favourably as possible in the eyes of the 
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civilised world ; but, admitting all this, may I be 
allowed to say, in absolute sincerity, that the 
superiority shown in this manifestation of Teutonic 
decorative art is due, mainly, to England’s absten- 








‘UNDER THE MISTLETOE ” BY R. PARNELL 


tion, for none would challenge the pre-eminence of 
your country in the sphere in which Germany here 
so greatly distinguishes herself. 


STUDIO-TALK. 

( From our own Correspondents. ) 
ONDON.—It is remarked, whenever a 
comparison is drawn between the graphic 
humour of different nations, that England 
takes the least pleasure in such 
satirical drawings as are meant to give pain. 
Indeed, there is seldom any unkindness in the 
pictorial fun that is representatively English. ‘This 
applies even to political caricature, a form of 
humorous expression that requires very delicate 
handling. ‘The venom 
of the party spirit, for- 
tunately, is never found 


i either in a _ Tenniel 
cartoon, or in a political 
drawing by Mr. F. 


Carruthers Gould. <A 
little while ago, at the 
Continental Gallery, 
New Bond Street, Mr. 
= Gould exhibited more 
than a hundred clever 





drawings, and everybody 


BY R. PARNELL who studied them must 











**COME, LASSES AND LADS!” 
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**A VALIANT CHARGE ! 


COMIC ANIMALS 
BY R. PARNELL 





Studio-Talk 


COLOURED WOODCUT 


have been struck by their geniality and by their 
boyishness of spirit. Now these two qualities, 
boyishness and geniality, may justly be looked upon 
as the keynote of England’s graphic humour during 
the last fifty years. The survival of the boy in 
Leech and in Doyle, in Caldecott and in Keene, has 
often been pointed out; and among their suc- 
cessors, almost without exception, the same quality 
is conspicuous and delightful. 


To-day, as examples of a form of humour that is 
typically English, we reproduce some new and 
amusing sketches by Mr. R. Parnell, a brother of 
Mrs. Farmiloe, and a young artist who has much 
in common with Mr. J. A. Shepherd. It will be 
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BY C. T. DODD 


seen at once that his comic beasts are truly comic, 
and that they have plenty of character and 
abundant movement. Mr. Parnell did some good 
work for Mr. Harry Furniss’s papers, “The New 
Budget” and “ Lika Joko,” and he has drawn pretty 
frequently of late for “ Little Folks.” 


The Central School of Arts and Crafts, Regent 
Street, was established by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council for the 
benefit of workers in artistic trades. It was opened 
in November, 1896, and great expectations were 
instantly raised by its admirably-chosen staff of 
teachers and lecturers. That these expectations 
were justified was made evident by the first ex- 

hibition of students’ work, a 
criticism of which appeared in 
THE StTupIoO in 
1898; and no effort has been 
make 


October, 
spared since then to 
the system of training more effi- 
cient and more attractive. But 
every art school, however wisely 
conducted, has ups and downs 
of fortune. Its directors cannot 
expect to show regularly year by 
year that the standard of merit 
in every class has not been 
lowered, either by the new recruits. 
or by the loss of clever old students. 





Studio-T alk 


Now, in this year’s exhibition at the Central School 
held early in July, the results of the training received 
in two or three classes, as in those for modelling, 
seemed less satisfactory than they had been on 
former occasions. On the other hand, the archi- 
tectural studies were very creditable, and there was 
no falling off in the simple, effective bookbindings 
of Mr. Douglas Cockerell’s class, or in the stained 
glass executed by the pupils of Messrs. Christopher 
Whall and A. J. Drury. Two bold and clever 
woodcuts in colour were exhibited by Mr. C. T. 
Dodd; some enamelled jewellery drew attention 
to the promising ability of Mr. W. S. Hadaway ; 
and considerable talent was displayed by Mr. 
Johnston’s pupils in the new class for script-hand 
and illumination. Amongst the most important 
exhibits which call for attention were an illumin- 
ated page by Miss Kingsford, a bookbinding — sis shiabihsidies nities 
by Mr. George Fisher, an enamelled bow! by 
Mr. R. D. Winter, a woodcut by Mr. C. T. Dodd, 
and three pieces of work by Mr. Onslow 
Whiting, ¢.e., two bell-pushes and a large 
& oe a rs door-knocker, the motif of which was 
eA "7 hs ES TEES v0 4-2P taken from the fable of Prometheus. 
mt ; as 4 ——_ en 
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By the time these notes appear in 
print a collection of Mr. Walter Crane’s 
varied work will be on view in Buda- 
he Pesth. It will comprise no fewer than 


. es forth to bringe; 1,500 exhibits, and the artist’s wonderful 
‘ Gihe titil conyes to hir pley versatility will be represented at its best 
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| in all its many phases of expression. 
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LASGOW.-—I have had the 
pleasure of seeing some 
recent work by Mr. Talwin 
Morris, at his house in 

Bowling. Delightfully situated in a 
secluded corner of the Auchentorlie 
estate on the acclivities of the Kilpatrick 
Hills, the house enjoys an extensive view 
of the Clyde, looking down on the 
nearer interest of Bowling with its pic- 
turesque berthing pool, and across the 
water-way to the finely wooded policies 
of Blantyre. Mr. Morris is to be con- 
gratulated on the possession of a house, 
pleasant and home-like in its interior, 
where he is gradually surrounding him- 
self with the expression of his own indi- 
viduality, and the outcome of his sense 


of artistic fitness. 


ILLUMINATION RY FLORENCE KINGSFORD 
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BOOK-CASE 


Mr. Morris does not confine his efforts to a 
special branch of art work, and is not content to 
be narrowed down to the repetition of ideas in one 
particular direction; he has both the inclination 
and the capacity to seek after independence of 
thought and His 
branch of art have not satisfied the ambition to 


practice. successes in one 


PANEL IN HAMMERED BRASS 
BY 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
TALWIN MORRIS 





BY TALWIN MORRIS 


express his ideas in different ways through varied 
mediums, but they rather act as incentives to widen 
the scope of his efforts, and so we are enabled 
to illustrate examples of his work which reveal to 
some extent the fertility of his imagination and 
the wide range of his technical acquirements. 


The bookcase shows 


how Mr. Morris in_ his 
furniture design aims at 
maintaining in the 
structural lines 
form, re- 


leading 
simplicity of 
lieved in secondary parts 
detail. 
The plain, severe cha- 
the details, 
together the 
sence of mouldings, makes 
the almost 
bald at first sight, but the 
refinement 


by ornamental 


racter of 
with ab- 


case seem 
restraint and 
cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. Mr. Morris gives 
due attention to the posi- 
tion which the piece of 
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Studio- 


furniture is to occupy in the room, and reproduc- 
tion on a reduced scale cannot do adequate justice 
to the balance and grace of proportion which 


distinguish the work. 


The metal panels in the small cupboard doors, 
the handles and lock-plates, a selection of which 


are illustrated, are executed in hammered brass, full 


LOWER DOOR OF BOOKCASE 


of interesting detail and carefully subdued in tone 


to harmonise with the dark stain ot the wood. 
Mr. Morris makes free use of small inserted jewels 
backed with silver foil, and these give bright spots 
of colour, the effect of which cannot be appreciated 
in a reproduction. In its subdued harmony or 
tone to which the varied bindings contribute a 
definite note of rich colour, the severe dignity of 
line, and the feeling of suitability for its destined 
purpose, the bookcase is notable as the work of an 
artist who bestows careful thought on the smallest 


detail. 


Talk 


The picture frames here illustrated are dignified 
and severe in their restraint, but neither heavy 
nor trivial, and they indicate the feeling that 
dominates the whole of the artist’s practice; in 
everything to which he puts his hand he displays 
the same earnestness of purpose combined with 
freshness of fancy, and a certain amount of con- 
structive ingenuity which cannot fail to arrest the 

attention ot those who ap- 
preciate artistic integrity. 
We hope soon to illustrate 
book-cover 


some __ recent 


designs by Mr. Morris. 


IVERPOOL. 
Miss Mc- 
Crossan’s studio 

of her 


Mary 


exhibition 
pictures and sketches dis- 
played a pleasant variety of 
really clever work, mostly 
in oils, with some few 
water-colours and _ pastels. 
In each medium her colour 
is strong, rich, and lumi- 
nous, and her drawing vigor- 
ous and certain. 


While this artist’s land- 
scape subjects are intelli- 
gently selected and attrac- 
tively rendered, there is 
unusual merit in her marine 
pictures, composed mainly 
from the fisher craft of the 
Isle of Man the 
neighbourhood of St. Ives, 
effects of 
brilliant sunshine lighting 


and of 


and _ recording 


BY TALWIN MORRIS 


up white herring-boats lying 
idly on intensely reflective 
blue sea, or aground on the harbour mud at low 
tide. ‘There is a fascination in the choice colour 
treatment of these characteristic pictures which 
is unfortunately missed in the black and white 
reproductions. 


Colour in street architecture is gradually be- 


coming a more and more important part of the 


new buildings of Liverpool. One of the most 
recent of these is Parr’s Bank in Castle Street, 
the work of Messrs. Norman Shaw, R.A., and 
Willink and Thicknesse. A simple and dignified 
design is built up to the first floor level with 
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smooth, unpolished grey Aberdeen granite, the 
three stories above that to the eaves cornice being 
alternate deep courses of creamy white Pavonazza 
marble and narrow bands of deep green Cippolino 
marble, the moulded window dressings being all red 
Ruabon terra-cotta, with a like materia! for the main 
cornice. Above all, the broad surface of a high- 
pitched roof is covered with Westmoreland green 
slate, the whole composing a decorative colour 
scheme that gives promise of retaining its interest 
without injury from a smoky town atmosphere and 
climatic influences. H. B. B. 


LORENCE.—At the beginning of this 
year there was held in the rooms of the 
“Permanente” an exhibition of the pic- 
tures sent in to 

compete for the prize 
offered by Cav. Vittorio 
Alinari, the well-known 
photographer. The subject 
set for competition was a 
Madonna with the Holy 
Infant, or a Mother and 
Child, Alinari stipulating 
for the exclusive right of 
reproducing the picture to 
which the prize should be 
awarded. 


The jury assigned half 
the prize to Signor Giuseppe 
Ricci (whose Questua nell’ 


mentioned 
in THE Srupio © last 
year) for his Madonna del 
Fiore, and the other half to 
Signor Francesco Margotti 
for his Sonni di Gest. Both 
were creditable pieces of 
work, 


Oratorio was 


Sig. Margotti’s concep- 
tion shows a combination 
of pictorial sense with 
religious sentiment. The 
slender grace, the girlish 
purity of the kneeling 
Virgin are illuminated by 
the mystic light which 
emanates from the Holy 
Infant, the Zux Mundi 
over which she _ bends, 
and this light is rendered 
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‘* FISHING BOATS” 


more intense by the darkness of the background, 
and consequent obscurity to the left of the picture, 
behind the Madonna. The background is formed 
by a thick hedge of orange-trees through which 
the evening light barely filters athwart the back of 
the rosy-tinted, kneeling Virgin. The movement 
of the Virgin’s hands and head, the expression on 
her face, are well felt and expressed. The fore- 
shortening of the Child is perhaps a little question- 
able. In any case, the picture is both religious 
and artistic in sentiment and execution. 


Sig. Margotti’s picture, be it observed, was not 
painted expressly for the competition ; and this is 
perhaps one reason of its success. It is difficult 
to believe that these competitions, whatever other 


BY MARY McCROSSAN 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 
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HERRING-BOATS (See Liverpool Studio- Talk ) BY MARY McCROSSAN 


**I1 SONNI DI GESv” ( By permission of Cav. Vittorio Alinari) BY FRANCESCO MARGOTTI 
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“THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN’ 
BY ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA (See Siena Studio-Talk) 
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end they may have, can be of much use in pro- 

moting art. What artist, who respects himself, can 

positively undertake to be inspired by a given date? 

Or to paint with an eye to what is best for photo- 

Such things are distinctly 
I. M. A. 


graphic reproduction ? 
contradictions in terms. 


IENA.—Outside the walls, and but a short 
drive from Siena, lies the 
Monastery of 


suppressed 
Franciscan l’Osservanza 

(1423), and in the north aisle of the 
church is still to be found a perfect specimen of 
Andrea della Robbia’s work. In olden days each 
altar in the building possessed a similar treasure, 
but the owners of the little chapels preferring 
painted pictures to the quaint groups in enamelled 
pottery, all but one were broken up. ‘The monks 
are well aware of the value of this Coronation a 
the Virgin, and have refused to sell or part with it, 
although they have had an offer of an exact copy 
of the original and twelve thousand five hundred 


pounds down in gold for it. Marcel Raymond 


PORTRAIT STUDY FROM AN ETCHING 
OF CLAUS GROTH BY HANS OLDE 
(See Kiel Studio-Talk) 


PORTRAIT OF FROM AN ETCHING 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE BY HANS OLDE 
(See Kiel Studio-Talk) 


has thrown much light upon the Della Robbia 
family in his recently published and most able 
work ; and Yriarte, in his splendid book on 
Florence, tells us how Luca della Robbia founded 
a school devoted to art, and proved himself to be a 
sculptor of great ability. He was the first to apply 
the process of enamelled pottery to decoration in 
Italy, “‘a process known long before his day by the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Arabs, the Persians, 
the Moors, and the Greeks. It cannot. have been 
unknown to the Italians in the thirteenth century, 
for there is in existence a treatise entitled ‘ Maravita 
Preciosa,’ dating from 1330, which is full of de 
tails on the subject, and of various specimens of 
earlier With Luca worked his brother 
Andrea and his four sons, Giovanni, Girolamo, 
At first he used a pure 


works.” 


Luca, and Ambrogio. 
white enamel, which covered the surface of his 
baked potteries with a transparent coat of protect- 
ing varnish ; afterwards he used blue shades for 


backgrounds, and light green shades for the soil, 
The finest 


the plants, and the other accessories. 
specimens of Luca della Robbia’s work are in the 
South Kensington Museum, the Louvre, and at 
Berlin. 





IEL. — Provincial 
art Of a very 
healthy charac- 
ter is gradually 

gaining ground in Germany. 
This may pass for a good 
sign or taste and feeling, 
especially in landscape 
painting, for it is to local 
charms and _ peculiarities 
that landscape art owes its 
finest impulses and truest 
expressions of national 
character. In art-centres, 
like Berlin or Munich, 
every hour brings new im- 
pressions of a more or less 
cosmopolitan contrast and 
variety, that do not disturb 
the creative mood of an 
artist surrounded only by 
local affinities. 


There are, perhaps, few 
provinces in Germany so 
rich and strong in character, 
and yet so little artistically 


LANDSCAPE 
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explored, as the softly undulating ground, inter- 
rupted by lakes and pastures, moors and marshes, 
of Schleswig- Holstein, ‘‘ Meerumschlungen ” 
(“Ocean-embraced”) between the Baltic and the 
North Sea. The people are hardy and conservative, 
with minds slow to embrace new ideas, but 
inexorable in retaining what seems to them “ worth 
it.” Modern art is beginning to tell upon the 
minds of these arch-conservatives by dint of the 
recent local exhibitions, such as those held in the 


CLAUS GROTH 


FROM A WATER-COLOUR STUDY BY HANS OLDE 


Modern Applied Art Section of the Thaulow 
Museum and in the “Kunsthalle.” <A society of 
artists has also contributed its share in bringing art 
into contact with the local public by the visits ot 
the “ Wanderausstellung ” (travelling exhibition) to 
the chief provincial towns. 


Among the artists contributing to these exhibi- 
tions Hans Olde stands foremost. His motive of 
The Reapers (see page 64) was painted and varied 

by him several times with a 
force and vigorous breadth of 
light rarely surpassed. The 
colour stands out almost in 
relief, and the sun is actually 
burning with heat on the white 
linen and the golden field of 
ripe corn painted from one of 
the fields surrounding the 
artist's home at Seekamp. 
The farm is situated half a mile 
from the hilly coast of the Bal- 
tic Sea. Green with beech- 
woods, blue with the waters, 
and yellow with fields of rape- 
seed and rye, these shores are 
resplendent with colours that 
find their poetic interpreter 
through the palette of the 
painter, who has seen them 
from childhood and now sings 
their praises as a man loving 
his home. 


As a portraitist, Olde has 
been successful as an etcher 
as well as a painter in oils and 
water colours. The charac- 
teristic head and figure of the 
lately deceased poet Claus , 
Groth of Kiel, was many a 
time painted by him. We 
illustrate on this page an open- 
air study of the upright figure 
in white waistcoat and long 
black coat, standing in his 
garden with both hands behind 
his back, while the point of an 
umbrella is just visible—a 
tender memento of the un- 
settled climate, which con- 
tinually jeopardises outdoor 
exercise on our delightful sea- 
board. The etching (page 63) 
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ETCHING BY BARON MAX FICHARD 


is an early dry-point study in profile, showing the 
poet sitting in a chair, with his hand and fingers 
turned characteristically inwards. With the pro- 
minent nose, the upturned eyebrows, and the head 
leaning slightly backwards, it 
would seem to those who 


who once was a mighty master of mental 
“imperialism.” ‘The heavy moustache and 
chin, black hair and very high forehead, the 
sunken eyes darting fire from beneath their 
sharp shaggy brows, the imposing outlines of 
the skull, are indicative of the intense and 
noble personality of the man. The artist has 
at the same time avoided all inducement to 
overdo or exaggerate this countenance, which 
is yet actually teeming with life. As an 
earnest human document this etching may 
rank among Olde’s finest efforts. 


Theodor Johannsen is an artist who has 
lately come to the front. A native of 
Gaarden, near Kiel, he has struggled hard 
and pluckily to adhere to his convictions, 
regardless of the public taste. There is a 
manly vigour in his manner of looking at 
Nature and cutting out pieces, as it were 
for his personal expression. We give an 
illustration of a landscape on page 64, after 


a drawing in pencil. He has also been 


occupied in designs for applied art, for 
which his tendency to see things largely 
seems particularly to befit him. 


There is 
a lofty style in his methods that, under 
favourable circumstances, should develop 

into something strong in the way of design. His 

colour is as yet not on a level with his design, 
look forward to his future with 

W. &. 


but we may 


interest. 





knew him that those parted 
lips were uttering one of 
the well-known phrases in 
his favourite “ Plattdeutsch” 
(the Low German dialect), 
which it was the aim of the 
writer’s life to fructify for 
the literature of his country. 


Olde’s most recent etch- 
ing is the portrait of the 





philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche (page 63), whose 
sad fate claims sympathy 
as well as respect. He is 
shown reclining on his bed 
of suffering, incurable, and 
yet heroic, with the deep 
lines of expression of a man 
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TRASBOURG.—We have plea- 
sure in giving on the opposite 
page an illustration of an 

etching by the talented and 

Max Fichard, 


whose works enjoy a wide reputation 


versatile artist, Baron 


in his native country. 


RUSSELS. 
school founded in 


The professional 
Brussels 
by the syndicate of working 
carvers and jewellers has 
been exhibiting in the Palais du Midi 
an interesting collection of the work 
produced under the instruction of its 
teachers. It is not exactly a_profes- 
sional school, however, for the students 
receive technical training in the various 

a 

, 


is,” to quote a recent description, “a 


ateliers in which they are working. 


school of applied art devoted to 
jewellery, wherein the chief object is to 
teach the students to compose for 
themselves, and to develop their fancy 
and their inventiveness. Apart from 
the essential composition classes di- 
rected by MM. Van Strydonck and 
Fernand Dubois, there is an historical 
jewellers’ apprentices, 
Titz, 
strives to imbue his pupils with that 


art class for 


under the charge of M. who 


general artistic sense which, unfortu- 


nately, is lacking in most of our 


craftsmen.” 


The various jewels and mouldings 


displayed by the students afford 


ample evidence of the excellent 


training available to those who 
have sufficient imagination and ability to profit 


thereby. 


Mr. F. 


Brussels, has just finished a large canvas on which 


Ganz, a young Swiss painter living in 
he has been working for three years. It depicts an 
episode in the Belgian army manceuvres—/rince 
Alberts Grenadiers advancing to the Assault of Mon- 
taigu. The studies of the work, reproduced in the 
September Stup10, show how careful Mr. Ganz has 
been to obtain complete accuracy in his picture. 


Once more the display by the students of the 


MONUMENT FRERE-ORBAN BY C. 





SAMUEL 


Bisschoffsheim School has been eminently success 
ful. In the Industrial Art Section, happily revealing 
manifest evidence of the influence of the professor, 
M. Crespin, visitors have had the opportunity of 
admiring a large collection ot wall-papers, carpets, 
glass-work, and embroideries, all treated ingeniously 
in the most simple and natural fashion. Nothing 
attracted more attention than the delicately ori 
ginal productions of Mlle. Brandenburg. 


M. Cassiers, not content with being one of the 
most popular of our Brussels water-colourists, deter 
mined to take his place as a designer of posters, 
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DETAIL OF THE MONUMENT FRERE-ORBAN 


His 
maritime efforts are truly remarkable— 
ingenious and “right” in composition, rich and 


and has succeeded therein without delay. 
recent 


strong in colour, and broadly and firmly drawn. 


The Frére-Orban monument, executed by the 
Brussels sculptor, M. Ch. Samuel, has been erected 
here in the Place de la Société Civile. The work 
is quite simple. The characteristics of the eloquent 
Liberal Minister have been portrayed with the due 
amplification demanded in monumental work of 
this sort, and the figures around the pedestal, sym- 
bolising the triumph of political and economic 
liberty, are thoroughly in keeping with the rest, the 
general effect being admirable. 

The eighth of a series of International Art Ex- 
hibitions will be held at Munich in 1go1, under 
the auspices of the Munich Artists’ Club and the 
Plastic Art Union. F. K. 
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REVIEWS. 


Nicholas Nickleby. By CHARLES 
Dickens. With an introduction by 
George Gissing and notes by F. G. Kitton. 
Illustrated by R. J. Williams. The 
Rochester Edition. (London: Methuen 
& Co.) 2 vols. Price 6s. net. The 
second issue of the “ Rochester” Edition 
of Charles Dickens’ works worthily main- 
tains the standard of excellence set by 
the initial two volumes, which were 
favourably reviewed in these columns 
last March. Indeed, the high praise 
then bestowed can be unhesitatingly re- 
peated in connection with “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” The illustrations in the 
volumes under review are by Mr. R. J. 
Williams, another talented member of the 
Birmingham school of draughtsmen, whose 
artistic methods are similar in character 
to those of Mr. E. H. New, the illus- 
trator of “ Pickwick.” 


A TASTEFUL brochure has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Heal and Son, the 
makers of bedroom furniture, illustrating 
and describing their specimen room at the 
Paris Exhibition. Many of our readers 

have had an opportunity of acquainting 
themselves, by visits to the Arts and 
Crafts exhibitions, with the efforts made 
by this firm to improve the design of 
bedroom equipments. The get-up of 
brochure bears out the impression left by 
The stand 


the 
an inspection of the furniture itself. 


and room at the Paris Exhibition are from designs 
by Mr. Cecil C. Brewer, while the contents owe 
their origin to Mr. Ambrose Heal, Jun. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A PEWTER TANKARD. 


(A LIL) 


The first prize in this competition cannot be 
awarded, as the designs sent in are unsatisfactory. 
Indeed, they prove that very little attention has 
been given to the kind of ornament that is applic- 
able to pewter, a soft alloy, mainly of tin and lead. 
Tramp, Theseus, and two or three other competitors, 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


may be commended for the great care bestowed on 
their designs, but the results of this care are not in 
accord with the peculiar qualities and the limitations 
of pewter. 

The First Prize (Zwo Guineas) is withheld. 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Parnassus (Charlotte E. Elliott, 111, Chatham 
Street, Liverpool). 

Honourable mention is given to Gollywog (Kate 
Hippisley) ; Zheseus (W. L. Brown) ; T’other Guv’nor 
(E. Pay); Zramp(D. Veazey) ; and Sergeant Major 
(W. S. George). 

INITIAL LETTER. 
(B LILI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is 
awarded to Black Spean (Marjory P. 
Rhodes, Whiston Grange, Rotherham, 
Yorks). 

The SECOND PRIZE (/a/-a-guinea) to 
ZIsca (Ethel Larcombe, Wilton Place, 
Exeter). 

Honourable mention is given to Arrow 
(Lilian Bell) ; Avig (Maud James) ; Bag- 
pipe (Scott Colder); Don Quixote (E. P. 
Roberts); 7é/is (Mrs. Wm. Chance) ; 
Ivy (Ivy Millicent James); /ess 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. A LI!) 


HON. MENTION 
(COMP. B LI!) 


** PARNASSUS ” 


HON. MENTION (COMP. B LII) “‘JAEL” 


(Jessie D. Meech); /ae/ 
(J. L. Ward); Rex (May M. 
Falcon); and TZ”’other 
Guv’nor (E. Pay). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
NATURE. 
(D XXXVI.) 

The First Prize (One , 
guinea) is awarded to Erute 
(Mrs. C. Keene, 112 Gloster 
Road, Bristol). 

The SECOND PRIZE 
(Half-a-guinea) to Rustic 


(Watson Hornby, 4 Cran- 
brook Road, Ilford, Essex). 


Honourable mention is 
given to the following:— 
Black Pear (Mrs. G. E. 
Hyde); Wolkoff (Mona 
Vera Wolkoff) ; Rivers (E. 
Rolleston) ; and Sir Zudar 
(W. E. Barker). 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competition D XXXVI 








FIRST PRIZE “ ERUTE” 





SECOND PRIZE ** RUSTIC 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE ON THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION AND ITS 
AWARDS. 


“Your point is quite clear to me,” said 
the Journalist. “You say quite plainly that the 
judgments of Paris—Paris the frolicsome and the 
débonnaire—seem absurd to the omniscience of 
unmedalled painters, sculptors, and what not.” 

“It is not a laughing matter,” the Painter 
answered. ‘The Paris Exhibition has been a 
great trial of strength between the artists of many 
countries, and British artists have not been able to 
hold their own, because of the stupid old-fogeyism 
displayed in the organisation of their section. 
Remember, please, that even the New English Art 
Club, to which the Royal Academy itself owes not 
a few of its recent Associates, was not deemed worthy 
of an invitation to contribute its best work. But 
this is only one of the reasons why the medals have 
gone to a good many men who are not in the least 
notable as representatives of fresent-day art in 

ingland.” 

“T’ve heard all this before,” said the Journalist, 
“ but, to be frank, is your indignation reasonable ? 
Surely, the official bungling ought to have been 
foreseen from the moment when we all learnt that 
the ‘old hands’ would be able to assert their influ- 
ence too freely in the selection of works for the 
British exhibit. To me, I confess, the whole affair 
has been a most tedious comedy of well-known 
tastes and prejudices, for it has given me what 
I thought I should get from it, and nothing 
more.” 

“ Has a journalist ever been taken by surprise?” 
asked the Man with a Clay Pipe. ‘We all know 
his brisk airs of infallibility. But it is well to look 
at every question from many points of view, and I 
have noticed that the indignation of artists, some- 
how, is seldom a thing to be taken seriously. As 
a rule, all its motive force soon evaporates in 
talk, like steam through a kettle’s spout. So I 
am pretty certain that this British fiasco in Paris 
will not bring home to its younger victims the need 
of united action in defence of their interests. 
Young English artists have societies of their own. 
Will these societies even act in union and with 
energy ?” 

“TI think not,” replied the Painter. ‘The Royal 
Academy is too attractive, too powerful.” 

The Man with a Clay Pipe laughed. 

“You mean,” said he “that in every society 
controlled by the younger men there are several 
important members to whom discretion is the 
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better part of valour. In their hearts they 
wish to be Academicians. It has ever been 
thus. There would be no combination among 
workmen, no Trade Unions, if the world became 
artistic.” 

“How bored I am!” sighed the Man with a 
Liberty Tie. “To me, after my journey round the 
world—a journey full of adventure, mind you— 
this discussion seems so narrow, so parochial. As 
a whole, mark, the Paris Exhibition is stupendously 
great. Why not bear this fact in mind? Why 
dwell on its blemishes, and make so much ado 
about the wild generosity shown in its awards?” 

“‘Had there been no medals at all,” said the 
Critic, ‘‘we should have heard much more about 
the merits of the good works exhibited. The 
question of the awards has occupied so much 
public attention that it has been a nuisance.” 

“Not to everybody,” remarked the Journalist. 
“Certain French firms have increased their busi- 
ness by advertising the curious fact that they 
happen to be u#medalled.” 

“To my mind,” said the Philosopher, “a great 
many medals ought always to be given at such an 
exhibition. But I should like to see them granted 
as mementos of a noble enterprise, not as badges 
of merit. Every exhibitor deserves such a memento, 
because he contributes something to the success of 
the enterprise ; and I fail to see that any good is 
done by the discontent which invariably follows 
the awarding of medals of distinction. Indeed, 
tastes differ so widely, even among good judges 
of art, that I cannot but laugh at the weak spirit 
of compromise that enables a jury of experts to 
give away a bushel of gold medals.” 

“ And a weak spirit of compromise is often aided 
by a weaker spirit of favouritism,” said the Art His- 
torian. “I can speak from experience, for I was 
once a so-called judge of awards at an Inter- 
national Exhibition. A number of medals had to 
be given to certain photographers, amateur and 
professional; and I soon found out that the 
amateurs had no chance of fair consideration, 
though in some cases their work was in every way 
superior to that of the professionals. A bronze 
medal, I was told, would more than satisfy the best 
of the amateurs; and it was looked upon as a 
gracious act to give the highest honour to a second- 
rate photographer merely because he had gained 
the silver medal some years before.” 

“Such abuses of power are not uncommon,” 
said the Lay Figure, “and they certainly bring 
medals into disrepute.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 
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A. D. Peppercorn 


** EVENING ” 


BY A. D. PEPPERCORN 


( By permission of Alexander Young, Esq.) 


D. PEPPERCORN. AN 
APPRECIATION BY THE 
LATE R. A. M. STEVENSON.* 

. 
ONE need not fear to overpraise Mr. Pepper- 


corn’s gifts as a painter. To keep 


good 
estimating his work it is 
the 


undervalue the strength of his art. 


a due balance in 


better to exaggerate weakness than to 


Thus he 
proceeds in his own pictures, making them great 


* The following fragments of an article he 


engaged upon for THE STuDIO were found among Mr. 


was 
Stevenson’s papers. Only the first part, down to the words 
**they will certainly add Peppercorn” (page 78), had been 
revised. This had been three times rewritten. The rest, down 
to ‘‘ Institute of 1896,” is a rough draft, and what follows 
notes, whose order is uncertain. The three pictures referred 
to in the passage where there is a blank in the MS. (page 82) 
are very possibly three of which there are the following 
indications in pencil on the cover of a note-book containing 
the detached pieces of MS. : 

PEPPERCORN. Exhibited as 7he Zane. 
going down hill. Low-toned radiance. A 


Evening. Sheep 
masterpiece in effulgence. 1897, Dudley. 

Misty Morning. Munich, ’97. 

The Cornfield. Gold Munich. 
Silver radiance on a cloud in a field of 


medal, 


grey pearly sky. Low tone. Three or 


four broad bands of horizontal. Sun 


behind. 


XXII. No. 92.—NOVEMBER, 1900. 


rather by magnifying his gifts than by seeking to 
correct his faults. In them he expresses his 
feelings with such poetic emphasis that what seems 
extravagance of praise is in reality no more than 
what is necessary for a just appreciation of his 
merits. But ashe thinks of nothing but his high 
vaulting poetry, he makes no attempt to disguise 
his weaker side, and in this his critic and admirer 
may follow his example. All art demands sacrifice 
of interests, truths, and beauties, in order that it 
may express anything strongly; mow if Mr. 
Peppercorn speaks more earnestly and eloquently 
He states a truth 
with grand simplicity, but at a sacrifice that often 
makes his art appear a lofty but formal convention 
far removed from the full, various vitality of nature. 
His work is terribly chastened; it seems 
passionate, but less many-sided and convincing 
life. It burns like a fierce fire raging at 
night, the centre of fascinated glances, but not like 
diffused daylight, the illuminator of the world to 
the eyes of all beholders. You look at Mr. 
Peppercorn’s art, not at what it represents. Yet this 
seer of sad and remote aspects of the world, who 
will not bate a jot of his dream, but sacrifices all 
nature to his ideal, has slowly convinced painters 
during the last twenty years of the native, genuine, 


than most men, he says less. 


more 


than 
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and permanent qualities of his artistic vision. He 
has taken his place undeniably amongst the indis- 
pensable seers of his century. He belongs to the 
great small sect who have made a new art of land- 
scape. When in future times they say Constable, 
Corot, Millet and Monet, they will certainly add 
Peppercorn. He is narrower, he is more faulty, 
but he is undoubtedly of the breed. A little more 
of Corot’s urbanity and exquisiteness, of Millet’s 
intellectual sense and human fervour, of their 
easy naturalness, of their restraint, fine humour 
and all roundedness would have made Peppercorn 
greater. As it is he only seems a little lopsided— 
a giant on one side, an ordinary man on the 
other. 

Before explaining these two sides of the man I 
must return to a word I have used, “‘ convince.” It 
is only by slow degrees that Mr. Peppercorn has 
convinced us of the virtue and truth of his style. I 
speak for myself; I have known him since 1874, 
but I have not always entertained the opinion I 
now hold of his work. There is no need to apolo- 
gise ; one does; not put a man amongst the really 
great on doubtful evidence. 
ago that one began to see much of Mr. Peppercorn’s 


It is only ten years 


““ THE LAKE” 


work. Before that only a picture or two in stray 
places, at Messrs. Buck & Reid’s, or in a private 
collection where he was to be compared with his 
masters, Corot, Daubigny and the like. It was 
some time before one regarded him as more than 
their mere follower, practiser of a game made out 
of their feelings and not out of his own. There 
was, of course, another reason, purely personal 
and not to the point, viz., the nature of my own 
work, tastes and pursuits. 

His appearance and effect in the Academy fairly 
finished my conversion. 

Even now I do not like all his pictures, more 
especially some of the earlier kind, often heavy 
and gloomy, decorative panels with a free translation 
not so much of nature as of a mood of nature. 
Mr. Peppercorn so weeds his composition of 
matter unessential or contradictory to his feeling 
that the picture expresses his feeling, whatever it 
may be, with almost unexampled clarity. You 
must feel the emotion whether you like it or not, 
and sometimes you do not like it. Fresh from the 
high-coloured dazzle of real light, I have resented 
his power of depressing all and forcing on one a 
mood sometimes savage, sometimes dreary, often 
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(By permission of J. S. Forbes, Esq.) 
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grave, sad and tragic in the sense of unrelieved 
emotion. 


Do you remember “A Surrey Village” at the 
Institute of 1896? 


* + * + * 


Possibly, with a nature compounded of more 
intellect and less positive feeling, Mr. Peppercorn 
would not have dared what he has. One looks 
first and says “O sancta simplicitas!” And if 
he were not guided by an inborn sense of style, 


“THE POOL” 
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Mr. Peppercorn would often make a travesty of 
nature. 


* * * * * 


Now for my own and a less critical confession 
ot faith. 
Peppercorn, fighting against him picture by picture, 
and slowly, inevitably conquered. Why should 
one fight simply because he ignored qualities and 
facts and from which I parted 
His better judg- 
ment and more impassioned mind taught him the 

necessity of his sacrifice. 
Whistler, Corot, all great 


Slowly, very slowly, have I received 


dear to me, 


unwillingly and with suspicion ? 


artists have thus sacrificed. 
Raised on the Greek elo- 
quence and cultured finish 
of Corot, I 
the 


could not 
receive sublime but 
ruder eloquence of Pepper- 

I waited, admitting 
slowly, as 


corn. 
him perhaps 
Now I feel 
that such pictures as the 
three 
fit to hang in any but the 
collections. I 
know these three will be 
amongst 
collectors of the next cen 
tury. 
where are the great poets 
—the Corots of to-day ? 


befits a critic. 


are not 


choicest 
priceless _ prizes 


People often say, 


Peppercorn is one of 
them, unless I 
nothing of landscape, and 
I am unwilling to believe 
that. On pure decoration 
I see no reason to believe 


know 


in my own strong tastes 
and distastes, but surely 
one who has sat and worked 
before nature for 


without thought of success, 


years 


money, or house decora- 
in the 
best company, learns some- 


tion, and worked 


thing of nature. Many 


then are the painters who 
but more rarely 


then 


know it, 


has the same man 


devoted himself for more 


years to the critic’s  cal- 


culations and studies and 
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although verbal, are not 


pre-occupations, which, 
wholly verbal, although decorative are also scien- 
tific. It is 
patiently await Peppercorn, knowing that here lay 


this double study that made me 
a fascination that once yielded to becomes irre- 
sistible. I have thougiat, doubted, studied enough ; 
now I assert, he belongs to the great men. 
+ + * + + 
Mr. Peppercorn’s work is without subtle in- 
genuities or anything in paint akin to wit and 
humour. 
Excellences of different sorts may be distin- 
guished in kind, but cannot be compared in degree. 
We do not taste the 


palate like a delicate Bordeaux, but gulp it 


flavour of his art on our 
rather 
as a burly Burgundy or ponderous Port, or better 
still, if the words are not too desperate in rank, as 
a wholesome swig of honest admirable ale. 
* * ‘ + * 
I have resented at times the place or importance 
given to the development theory in the history of 
art. Art is personal, and its growth the develop 
ment of individual and progressive ideas. Some 
times the man who began a game finishes it as 
Corot ; sometimes it takes three men to perfect its 
execution (not its conception). Yet as one learns 


something of science, of history, of literature, of 
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general knowledge as well as of a special art, one 
begins to see that such treatment is inevitable, and 
also justifiable. Artists are commonly against it, 
as the individual painter cannot get away from his 
own art, cannot see his own career in due perspec 
tive, cannot be conscious of his environment, and 
so distinguish what may be his own from what is 
the heritage of his age and school. The point of 
view (which these determine often) counts for very 
much in art. Men take things on the whole much 
in the same way in the same age. Contemporaries 
seen from a hundred years’ distance appear to agree * 
in the point of view. Landscape with difficulty 
disengaged itself from being the accessory to a 
picture heroic, historical, religious or portraiture ; 
with difficulty became not only the title of a 
picture, but its true subject—Déana and Acton, 
Mercury and Argus, etc. When it won that point 
formally it yet retained its servitude to the figure 
point of view in habits of sentiment, composition, 
and ideas of the worthy and dignified. Corot set 
the last classic seal upon landscape and the points 
of view. 

From Corot, who summed up landscape, two 
roads lead on—the bright, high, clear, luminous 
observers, Sisley, Monet, and the weighty broad 
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ARDEN-MAKING. I1.*—THE 
CONDITIONS OF PRACTICE. 
BY E. S. PRIOR. 


Last month I dealt with the principles of garden- 
making in order to show that its art is inde- 
pendent of ideas of “Natural” or “ Landscape’ 
design; is held in bondage by no science of 
but is bound by the 
condition of enclosure as a garden, made by man 


’ 


flower-culture ; simple 


* Part I. of this series appeared in the October number. 
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and or man’s use as such in connection with his 

home. ‘To further develop the practical side of 

garden-making is the aim of what follows, and it is 

to be again observed that only out of such practical 

conditions grows art. That is only the affectation 

of it which bases itself, not on the needs of the 

occasion, but on theories or ideals of beauty, and 

only its hypocrisy which would mimic the past 

forms that grew up naturally out of their own 
occasions, such as necessarily are not ours. 

They are the conditions of to-day that must 

qualify our garden-art, and the first of these to 

affect most gardens is 

usually a sufficiently strait 

and precise one, for it 

lies in the shape and 

boundary of the available 

plot. Not generally can 

the garden-maker now-a- 

days trace a shape for 

himself, or say with Ber- 

nard Palissy “I will mark 

out the square of my 

garden.” But so as to 

deal with all the possibili- 

ties of practice, it is neces- 

sary to regard theshapes of 

garden laying-out in some 

sort of system. And in- 

talk of a 
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square, an oblong, or a circular garden 
without insisting on exact regularity ot 
shape. Moreover, these three distinctions 
represent three varieties of expression out 
of which all gardens, however irregular, 
have to get their effects. More often too 


than can at first be suspected, quite 
eccentric boundaries can be dexterously 
manipulated, so as to give to the eye a 
space capable of distinctly showing one 
of the above three varieties of expression. 
Indeed, the first art of the garden-maker 
comes usually in the form of a discovery 
of the main idea for which his plot is best 
adapted. 

To begin, then, with the square, as the ideal 
lies in the radiant 


garden-chamber. Its charm 


content of its “lay out”; “much gracified,” as an 
old writer has it, “by the due proportion of four 
even quarters.” The external (or bounding) walk 
and the central crossing path of an exact square 
give this ordered effect, as it were in sane and 
But 
there need be no rigid adherence to the four- 


decent manner, making the most of the area. 
square formality. As at Bridgefoot and in many 
of the gardens illustrated, the square is indicated, 
but never exactly realised. And besides irregulari- 
ties of external projection there may be in the 
“quarters” themselves plenty of fancy, and the 
varied massing of form and colour with mounds 


GARDEN AT BRIDGEFOOT 


GARDEN IN WEST DORSET 


NOW DESTROYED 


and pools; with green yew chambers and ash 
pavilions; with orchard glades and nut alleys; 
with chequers of flower-beds and borders of rose 
trellis; with summer-house, fountain and sundial. 
The material for such variety is endless, only it 
should be ordered in such a manner as not to 
vitiate the master unity of the square conception. 
In small areas the square can be managed to 
give the practical advantages of economy and good 
shelter. One of the accompanying plans shows an 
area of 25 yards laid out as a flower garden with a 
lawn and a—well, what might be a home of colour 
and delight for every month of the year. Its space 
should be open to the sun—trees and large shrubs 


being kept outside its enclosure—so that rampant 
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GARDEN OF ‘‘THE BARN,” EXMOUTH 


GARDEN AT BURNESIDE 


branches do not rob its air, or burrowing roots 
drain its nourishment. Its enclosing walls, g feet 
high and thatched for coping (see the Exmouth 
illustration above), will give shade; its angles 
provide arbours and shelter from every wind, so that 
hour by hour, and day after day, there can always be 
ease and delight in it, and never monotony, as the 
seasons come and go, and cloud and sunshine 
alternate. Such are the practical pleasures of a 
88 
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BY A. WILLINK 


garden, a sunny wall, a pleasant shade, a seat for 
rest, and all around the sense of the flowers, their 
brightness, their fragrance, the hum of the bees 
and the twitter of the birds. 

A square of some 80 yards—about an acre and a 
half 
lawn and flowers, and also for the orchards and 
vegetable garden suited to a small house. The 
central arbour keeps a unity in the whole, while 


as shown in another plan, will give space for 
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the cross walls and bounding alleys give a due 
sense of even quartering, and there is room for 
variety of effect in the management of each 
particular compartment.* 

But the square “lay-out,” with its expression 
of surface extension, is for level sites (see Win- 
chelsea photograph, page 86) or for such regular 

* The details of these plans will be referred to in the next 


paper. 


GARDEN AT DOWNE HALL 


3ARDEN AT POINT HILI 


slopes as will not distort the symmetry of the 
Where there is unevenness 
the square ideal becomes difficult, but the oblong 


quarters. marked 
rectangle is more flexible, since its expression is 
adaptable wherever there is extension of slope in 
one direction, however uneven it may be. ‘This 
shape immediately introduces a fresh motive o1 
garden effect.. If the square gives the sense of 
the courtyard or quadrangle, the oblong makes for 
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the vista or perspective view, as of a cathedral 
aisle or vaulted cloister, weaving out of ordered 
repetition that mystery of bayed extension which 
has always seemed to delight man’s eye. It is clear 
that this extension can be, with regard to the 
house or entrance to the garden, of two different 
kinds: as it stretches right and left on either 
side; or, secondly, projects away directly from 
the eye. In the first case the effect introduces 
the terrace, as at Burneside, Hall 
and Point Hill, with the idea of a gallery 
rather than the hall of the square garden, and 
with a view as from windows on to a scene 
beneath; equally there comes, 
design the long border walk walled on the north 
side, and ending in an arbour seat. An oblong, 


Downe 


too, into its 


sixty yards by twenty-five, is also laid out here 
to give lawn and orchard as well as flowers 
and vegetables. 

The charm is greatest when the slope is steep 
enough away from the entrance (or the eye) to 
allow of a series of terraces, with a view from the 
topmost of an under-world of garden and orchard, 
and in the distance, perhaps, a glimpse of southern 
sea or undulating down. But, as shown in the illus- 
trations of Point Hill which were given on pages 28 
and 29 of the last number, the feeling of a terraced 
garden can be got without the regularity of formal 
stonework, but following the contours of a cliff edge. 

More often, however, the oblong, with which the 
garden-maker has to deal, is one that lengthens 
back from the house or entrance. In this the 
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effects of vista can be enriched by the mystery of 
the receding chambers or compartments of the 
garden, as in a cathedral view. And, as in looking 
up a mountain valley a romance of remoteness and 
seclusion is woven by the light and shade of the 
folding hill-sides, so the practice is best when the 
ground rises away from the entrance, as indicated 
in the plan on page 95, set out for an oblong 
garden about 100 paces by 30. 

The 


garden makes for another and quite separate device 


circular or semi-circular boundary ot a 


of garden-design. ‘The exact circle, indeed, is not 
often offered even roughly by boundaries ; but in 
many cases the semi-circle, more or less regular, 
proves itself the readiest “lay out” for the natural 


Y 


SCALE, TEN YARDS TO THE INCH 


The black lines represent the fruit walls dividing the ‘* quarters” of the square. 


= parden-vards, 


slope ot the ground. Whether the centre of the 
scheme be indicated as a hollow, with level lawn 
or a water device, or, on the other hand, as an 
elevated site for a summer-house, the principal 
motive comes from the centralisation, and the 
consequent radiation which it creates. 

The plan on page 94 shows a scheme of a 
semicircle about an acre in extent, with a mound 
or “mount” flanked on either side by orchards. 
Such designs, however, clearly demand a greater 
regularity of slope than is usual in garden sites, 
more so, indeed, than either of the other set forms 
illustrated—for in the practice of gardens the eye 
is wonderfully tolerant ©. small discrepancies from 


the true line in square or oblong, but is sensitive 
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OBLONG GARDEN 
( The black lines show walls ; 


to any want of symmetry or balance in the 
circle. 

The principle of radiation is, however, very 
generally applicable, and by use of it the broken 
parts of irregular sites are connected together with 
the proper expression of order and design, as is 
indicated in the plan here shown. 

It is to be observed that simplicity and perfect 
balance have been illustrated in the plans shown, 
in order to give clearness to the broadest principles 
No doubt 
squareness and regularity, by creating the esthetic 
value of order, afford the greatest expression of 


which underlie the laying out of gardens. 


oe 


SCALE, TWELVE YARDS TO THE INCH 


v = vegetables ; ¥F = flowers ; S = sheds ; Y = yards.) 


space, and it is astonishing how plots of ground, 
which look puny under the villa system of curved 
pathways and irregular clumps of shrubs, get a 
decent roominess from straight-lined laying out. 
But the square quartering of the garden-space, the 
straight-lined linkage of its vista, the orderly radia- 
tion of centering where its paths meet, are not set 
forth here as being rules or recipes of art, but only 
as the examples of that direct common sense which 
As will be 


afterwards pointed out, straight lines are the easiest 


should govern all garden operations. 


laid out, the easiest made, and the easiest kept in 


gardening. ‘The more regular the general form of 
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CONSERVATORY 


SEMI-CIRCULAR GARDEN WITH MOUNT 
(F = flowers ; 
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SCALE, TWELVE YARDS 
TO THE INCH 


OBLONG GAKDEN 


the lay-out, the more economical will it be in every 


respect. And since man walks straight from point 


point—unless intoxicated bend or a 


certainly requires excuse for its eccentricity. But 


curve 


no boycott of the curve of the circle is intended 


it is developed naturally in a carriage drive ;* 
its uses are indicated for the shaping of trees, 
and for such definite purpose as the seat of an 
arbour, or steps for the edging of a fountain, or 
to make a bastion on a terrace. 

In fruit walls, as in the large square garden plan, 
there is a practical purpose in the curvature of 
When built the 
bloom in spring can be easily protected at night 
like 
Also by being dif- 


the walls shown. they are so 


mats being rings 


the 


by coverings run on 


curtains across curve. 
ferently exposed in the various parts of the wall- 
in shade and some in sun, 
But 


that the curve is the necessary line of beauty is a 


surface the fruit, some 
will ripen at intervals instead of all together. 


doctrinaire opinion which need trouble no one when 
laying out a garden. Of course in practice irregular 
slopes and irregular boundaries are the common 
lot, but let not the garden-maker be discouraged. 
Out of such material his art grows. No site is so 
that, 


can create order and spaciousness 


crabbed but if it be properly enclosed, 
garden design 
on the principles sketched above. Nothing could 


well be more irregular than the boundaries of 
Bridgefoot or Point Hill, whose gardens are shown 
illustrations, yet with no pains or 


in the great 


heroic sacrifice the effects of square quadrangle 
and spacious terracing have been achieved. 
E. S. Prior. 
(To be continued. ) 


N SOME RECENT EXAMPLES 
OF CHROMO-XYLOGRAPHY. 
BY ESTHER WOOD. 


THE process of colour-printing by hand from the 
wood, after the manner of the Japanese, is one of 
those handicrafts which occupy the attention of 
artists long before any interest is felt in them by 


the public at large. Fortunately—or unfortunately 


in the case of processes easily cheapened and 
spoiled—the interval between the experiments of 
artists and the popular appreciation of them grows 


shorter every year. ‘The literature that is rapidly 

* Far too often small country houses (or cottages) have 
their gardens sacrificed to the supposed necessity of having a 
carriage drive right up to the front door. It is forgotten that 
thousands of * carriage” people live most of their life in 
London, where some three to ten yards of steps and pavement 
space must separate them from their carriage doors, and they 
See the simplicity of the 


never think it an inconvenience. 


17th century methods in the illustration at the top of page 87. 
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springing up around art, aided by journalism of 
the more serious kind, takes ever keener cognizance 
of new development and changes of method all the 
world over, whether occurring through the redis- 
covery of some mine of beauty in the past, or the 
breaking of fresh ground by modern men. 

The pioneers of colour-printing in England have, 
however, been men of broad culture and acknow- 
ledged position in the more orthodox branches of 
art. Mr. Edgar Wilson, whose etchings are always 
looked for at exhibitions of black and white, holds 
also a distinct place as a decorative designer, and 
has imbibed perhaps more successfully than anyone 
the constructive ingenuity of the Japanese. The 
attainments of Mr. F. Morley Fletcher, a winner 
of internationa! honours in painting, have been 
publicly acknowledged by his appointment as 
director of the arts department of Reading College, 
newly affiliated to Oxford University. Mr. J. D. 
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Batten, who came still earlier into the field, trans- 
ferred to it at much personal sacrifice the versatile 
and assiduous talent which had already won recog- 
nition in design. ‘The delicate and strangely 
English woodcuts of Mr. Lucien Pissarro are 
also well known, and he too has made original 
experiments in the Japanese method, but has 
now begun to print his colour designs after the 
manner of Mr. W. P. Nicholson and other English 
impressionists. The work of M. A. Godin, in 
hand-printing in colour without the line, has 
been exemplified in this journal. From Baron 
Rosenkranz we have also had some vigorous and 
imaginative studies. Here, however, we approach 
the continental schools, led by M. Lepére and 
M. Henri Riviére, whose xylographs were de- 
scribed in a former issue. We may note, before 
returning to strictly English work, that a similar 
development is taking place in America, largely 
stimulated by the gift of a fully- 
equipped colour-press to the United 
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States National Museum from the 
Imperial Government of Japan, 
supplemented by a valuable hand- 
book of instructions written by 
Mr. Tokuno, Chief of the Bureau 


of Engraving and Printing at 
Tokio. 
The original native Japanese 


colour-print has by this time taken 
its place among us as an accepted 
thing, and is no longer regarded as 
the hall-mark of eccentricity in the 
owner, or dismissed in the same 
category as the tiger-skin or the 
Tiji necklace — the spoil of the 
travelled sportsman in heathen 
lands. It has passed unscathed 
through the next stage of fashion 
as a drawing-room ornament, and 
begun to be seriously reckoned as 
a work of art. And though a few 
sturdy English traditionalists like 
William Morris and certain of his 
disciples have been curiously deaf 
to the message of Japan, and kept 
one little circle of designers still 
ignorant of its power, most of us 
are now aware of the revolution it 
has wrought in European draughts- 
manship and design. 

For it is to the Japanese that we 
especially owe the growth of the 
decorative spirit in our pictorial 
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art. The impulse towards ‘beauty for beauty’s 
sake” woke tardily in the present century in the 
too-logical and utilitarian West. Even to-day we 
hear intelligent people, when some purely decora- 
tive composition is brought before them, begin to 
torture themselves with the question, What does it 
mean ?—when probably the painter meant nothing 
but beauty, being well content if he achieved that. 

Against this narrow vision of beauty has been 
thrust during the past thirty years the audacious 
fancy, the brilliant characterisation, and the in- 
exhaustible symbolism of the Japanese. All that 
our laboured realism sought after, they achieve by 
one suggestive flash. The moods of Nature, for 
which we so often mistake our own, they know by 
living with them more intimately, and with single- 
ness of heart. Life, life in form and action, they 
seize and sum up for us while we are analysing its 
component parts. They confront us with the con- 
trast of an art in which the spiritual and the 
esthetic elements have never been at war. 

In London, as in Paris, at the present time, 
traced in all the 


“newer” draughtsmen, from the real or affected 


Japanese influence can be 


eccentricities of the French illustrated press to the 
decorative work of Edgar Wilson in England and 
the grotesque social satires of J. W. ‘F. Manuel and 
S. H. Sime. What were the methods in which 
these surprising faculties of the Japanese were 
spent >—would the adoption and development of 
them bring us any nearer to their magical charm? 
These were the questions that fascinated the first 
That its 
masters were unique and inimitable did not deter 


learners in this so unorthodox school. 


the students from their course; the influence was 
too strong and vital to be utterly in vain. Hitherto 
the craze for mere collections, the treatment of 
foreign works of art too much in the light of 
curiosities, had vulgarised all that we had laid our 
hands on, and blinded us to the practical lessons 
they had in store. Could not the unprejudiced 
study of these examples help us towards fresh 
creations of our own—since there is surely no 
copyright in methods, and genius is its own 
security from the infringement of its powers ? 

So, at least, argued the three or four men who, 
unknown at first to each other, began within the 
present decade to experiment with the cutting of 
colour-blocks. The first suggestion came from a 
designer who had in hand the illustration of a 
children’s book. 


page a drawing of Zve and the Serpent, a simple, 


He had prepared for the opening 


decorative picture not unpromising for reproduc- 


tive experiments. ‘‘ Would it not be possible,” he 


said one day to a friend, “to print that frontispiece 
in colour?” 

Hence arose the long and arduous efforts to 
which Mr. J. D. Batten and Mr. Morley Fletcher 
now devoted weeks and even months of thought 
and care, which at first seemed almost fruitless. 
To learn from difficult and unfamiliar sources the 
exact details of the Japanese method was but a 
To re-apply these with any 
But so 


preliminary task. 
approach to success was quite another. 
fascinating did the work become, that no sooner 
were a few really satisfactory impressions secured 
of Eve and the Serpent, than the two enthusiasts 
began upon a second design, of a bolder and more 
elaborate character. It was over this second 
experiment, Zhe Harpies, now to be seen, with 
its predecessor, at the South Kensington Museum, 
that the main technical questions were effectually 
fought out. 

It would be needless here to repeat in full the 
details of the Japanese process which has already 
been described in these pages. 

The work done by Mr. Edgar Wilson in the 
direction of colour-printing differs characteristically 
from that of Mr. Batten and Mr. Fletcher in that 
he has from the first pursued it side by side with 
etching, and in his later experiments combined the 
two methods habitually in the same print. This 
innovation has been criticised in several quarters 
as a spurious mixture of two essentially different 
processes, but there seems no reason why wood 
and metal should not be used together in a colour- 
print, any more than in any other decoration, since 
no deception in the picture is attempted or desired. 
In modifying and developing so variable a handi- 
craft in the direction of his own best powers— 
giving scope for finer and more elaborate line than 
can be easily obtained from the wood-block— 
Mr. Wilson frees himself from the limitations of 
the latter only to submit to no less arduous con- 
ditions from the metal. In his own art, in his 
own personal way of seeing things, colour is 
always subordinate to line. Is it not wiser, then, 
to follow here the instincts of his temperament 
and adapt the handicraft to their expression? Zhe 
Windmill (reproduced here in colour), one of 
Mr. Wilson’s earliest colour-prints, is already known 
to connoisseurs, and for beauty of atmosphere 
and simple dignity of composition has scarcely 
been surpassed in England. 

An attempt was made at first by Mr Batten to 
minimise labour by having the design engraved on 
the cross-section of the wood by the ordinary 
English process (it being found impossible to use 
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the graver on the plank) ; 


but the key-block so 
prepared was rendered useless by swelling very 
much more than the colour-blocks after the appli- 
cation of the damp paper. There was no alternative 
between the sacrifice of hand-cutting altogether and 
the patient personal labour of the artist in pre- 
paring all the blocks in the primitive way. The 
photographing of the design on to the wood, in- 
stead of transferring it on paper, seems the only 
labour-saving mechanism that can safely be applied 
to any part of the process. 

And indeed it is precisely in this necessity for the 
hand of the one artist to be directly evident all 
the way through that the peculiar charm of c olour- 
printing seems to lie. In Japan perfect cohesion 
and harmony of effect are secured even when the 
design is passed through half-a-dozen hands in the 
course of cutting and printing, because all is carried 
out under the control of the original designer, and 
there exists between the craftsmen a complete 
artistic sympathy of which we in England know 
almost nothing. 

From this brief record it will be seen that the 


Chromo-Xylography 





development of colour-printing in this country is 
still in early stages, but has reached a point of great 
interest and significance to art, and is rich in 
opportunities for the designer and craftsman. ‘The 
credit of the beginnings belongs very largely to Mr. 
J. D. Batten, from whom at a stage of peculiar 
difficulty—almost of despair—Mr. Morley Fletcher 
the task, with the encouraging results 
already described. The first two prints—Lve and 
the Serpent and The Harpies—both of which have 
been illustrated in THe Srup1o—were practically 
executed by him from Mr. Batten’s designs, and 
were published in February and November respec- 
tively, 1896; the first by Mr. Batten himself, the 
second by Mr. R. Dunthorne. In March, 1897, 
an edition of Mr. Fletcher’s Meadowsweet, limited 
to seventy-five signed proofs, was published by 
Mr. Batten. Proofs of all three have been pur- 
chased by the Science and Art Department for 
South Kensington Museum. In 1899 was pub- 
lished Zhe Tiger, a pleasing little design done in 


took up 


association with a newly formed class of students 


at the London Central Arts and Crafts School. 
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From this thoughtful little group of workers, under 
Mr. 


should certainly be looked for within the next 


Fletcher’s tuition, some interesting results 


few years. The formation of this pioneer class 
was quickly followed by another at Camberwell, 
and another at Reading College. Apart from the 
actual practice of the craft, the art of designing 
for colour-prints is coming rapidly into favour at 
schools of art and technical institutes: so much 


so that every students’ exhibition now affords 


some examples of this method. 
designing for any craft without the simultaneous 
knowledge of its details is not a thing to be 
rashly encouraged, but Miss Ethel K. Burgess 


has certainly shown an admirable grasp of its 
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BY ETHE!. K. 


possibilities and a judicious sense of its limita- 
tions in the designs she has from time to time 
exhibited. 

Mr. Sydney Lee is one of the latest comers into 
the field in the double 7é/e of designer and crafts- 
man, and his colour-prints have a certain breadth 
and distinction which have already made them a 
subject of interest at London exhibitions of con 
temporary work. Out of a considerable group of 
new designs, Zhe Bridge is perhaps the most 
successful ; the subject has been made classic 
by Hokusai, and affords peculiar chances for per 
spective decoration. ‘There are also in Mr. Lee’s 
series several studies in moonlight and other 
nocturnal effects which are poetic in colour and 
atmosphere, though perhaps 
a little flat in drawing for 
so pictorial a medium. 

With its technical diffi- 
culties largely disposed of 
by the labours of its English 
handicraft 
brought 


pioneers, the 


has_ been more 
within the student’s reach, 
and its success will depend 
upon the and fore- 


sight of the artist and the 


taste 


accurate training of the 
hand eye. In the 
preparation of the draw- 


and 


ings we find ourselves on 
the threshold of a new 
and distinct branch of 
design, and there is grow- 
ing up among us a school 
of draughtsmen to whom 
the light and dainty vehicle 
of the colour-print would 
offer a 


We have already 


seem to 
medium. 
indicated the essential re- 
quirements of such design 
—that it must have con- 
and 


perfect 


trast, simplicity, 
lucidity of drawing, and 
give scope for broad and 
rich masses of colour— 
in short, must be a deco- 
rative picture, to be 
framed and 
self-sufficient 

landscape, 
and 


hung as a 
thing. 
bold 
pic- 
many 


Pastoral 
figure-subjects, 


torial incidents of 


BURGESS 
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(See article on ‘‘ Old Chased and Embossed Steel Work.” ) 
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kinds lend themselves well to expression in flat 
colour and in the sharp, supple outline from the 
wood. Another field that may be suggested is 
that of vivid impressionist portraiture—that rapid 
summing-up of essentials which yields a perfect 
characterisation without becoming a caricature. 
We may recognise frankly the limitations of the 
method—that it is ill-fitted to render subtleties, 
intense or elaborate, and that it cannot at present 
cope with prolific reproduction. But even these 
limitations may serve to teach us a great deal by 
the way: lessons, precious, indeed, if they bring 
us back to that fine economy which we have lost 
from all the arts—an economy which is not sparse- 
ness, but the power to get the best results from 
few and simple materials. It may seem a little 
invidious to recommend anything as “ good prac- 
tice” apart from the fulfilment of its own artistic 
purpose—reminding one of the pianoforte-teacher’s 
idea of the chief use of Bach, but the knowledge of 
such a handicraft, and still more the practice of it, 
can hardly fail to influence art generally in the 
direction of breadth and simplicity of expression. 
It must be remembered that colour-printing is not, 


— 


~~) ee ee 
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and can never be, a hobby to be taken up in one’s 


spare time. So arduous and exacting are its 


methods that the most expert of the artists re- 
ferred to declares himself completely exhausted 
after printing some thirty impressions from a design. 


So many sources of possible failure have to be 
borne in mind, that the most alert and prompt 
intelligence, over and above dexterity of fingers, is 
needed to avoid mishap. These dangers, in the 
eyes of the enthusiast, only increase the fascination 
of his task ; but it is well to insist on them for the 
discouragement of those who seek a handicraft 
yielding more easily controllable results. To at- 
tempt to popularise it in the direction of crudity, or 
to put it for a moment into competition with other 
reproductive processes, would be fatal to the con- 
scientious personal workmanship which is essential 
to its charm, and to the leisured patience it demands 
for success. EstTHER Woop. 
E M- 
BY 


LD CHASED AND 
BOSSED STEEL WORK. 
STARKIE GARDNER. 


THE collections brought 
together in the small but 
well - proportioned and 
lighted gallery of the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club in 
Savile Row are always im- 
portant, and should on no 
account be missed by the 
Art Student. Though 
ostensibly open to mem- 
bers and their friends only, 
applications for cards of 
admission are rarely refused 
by the courteous secretary, 
it being the desire of the 
Clubthat not onlyamateurs, 
but designers 
and students should find 
the gallery accessible. In 
their exhibitions, whether 
of enamel, bookbindings, 
Greek or 


craftsmen, 


miniatures, 
Persian art, nothing unless 
its kind 


com- 


excellent of 
passes the critical 
mittee of selection, and it 
is the fact that objects ad- 
mitted acquire a sort of 
hall-mark which must be 
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gratifying to their owners, even possibly in many 
cases enhancing their value. Forgeries are almost 
eliminated, and the specimens exhibited, beautiful 
as they are intrinsically, possess the added interest 
of being actual original documents, expressing the 
history of the arts and crafts ; or in other words 
itself. not 
mere replicas of originals, but skilful designs in 


of civilisation Artistic forgeries, if 
the spirit of bygone ages, are often intrinsically 
admirable productions. It is only unfortunate 
that they should be imposed upon the wealthy 
amateur and 


expert as genuine antiques at 


infinitely higher prices than could be obtained 


PROBABLY FLEMISH WORK 
OF THE MATSYS TYPE 


The 


almost universal preference for even indifferent 


were their modern origin frankly disclosed. 


specimens of antique craftsmanship is probably 


greatly due to their steady rise in value, 


which leads their purchasers to regard them as 
That those able to 
patronise contemporary craftsmanship should crowd 
their houses with antique 477c-d-brac cannot be good 


good monetary investments. 


Artists and 
craftsmen have a right to, and must depend upon, 


for the development of modern art. 


the patronage of the wealthy classes, which is as 
much their due to-day as it was in the past, when 
The disadvan- 
tages of a limited patronage will not 
disappear until it becomes generally 
recognised that the genuine antiques 
worth possessing are locked up in 
museums or well-known collections. 


it was never looked for in vain. 


When the purchase of spurious and 
third-rate antiques ceases to be the 
fashion, the vast sums now expended 
on them will be diverted from the 
pockets of the dealers to those of the 
art-worker. One of the functions of 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, and not 
the least useful, is to discover, assemble, 
and ear-mark through their superb and 
exhaustive illustrative catalogues the 
really fine works of antiquity, thus 
indirectly increasing the difficulty of 
disseminating forgeries. 

A recent exhibition of objects of 
European origin in chased and em- 
bossed steel-work was one of the most 
interesting ever held by the club, and 
especially valuable from the craftsman’s 
point of view. On entering, the visitor 
was struck by the rich and harmonious 
effect of the gallery, the walls being 
hung with tapestries, an exhibition in 
themselves, so arranged as to both 
enhance and subdue the glint of the 
steel and to relieve the sombre russets 
and golds of the Milanese cabinets and 
suits of gala armour. Each object in 
the gallery was displayed to advantage 
on a ground of suitably coloured velvet 
without crowding. Though all the 
space was occupied, the effect 
not suggestive of a museum, but of a 
private collection of carefully selected 
specimens, arranged with regard to 


was 


their intrinsic merits and the general 
coup a’eil. 
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In an exhibition of steel-work, arms and armour 


must necessarily occupy a considerable place, but 


FORGED IRON DOOR KNOCKER 


in this one they were not allowed to unduly pre- 
ponderate. 

The most complete collection was undoubtedly 
the matchless series of 80 keys, selected from 
the much larger number offered by contributors. 
It is certain that no such collection has been seen 
together before, and nothing to rival it could 


be brought together even in France. The 


examples, from all countries, certainly comprised 


many chefs d@’auvre, unsurpassable in technical 
The French keys, 37 in 
P Jf 


preponderated 


or artistic merit. 


number, not only numerically, 
but exceeded the rest in beauty of design and 
skilful manipulation. Those of the Renaissance 
have hitherto been regarded as of Italian work- 
manship, and almost invariably exhibited as such. 
Actually, Italian locksmiths’ work was always 
extremely poor; while in France, this work has 
always been esteemed and encouraged, several 
of the French monarchs between the reigns of 
Louis XI and Louis XVI having had the reputa- 
tion of being themselves expert locksmiths. Other 
contributed to a_ high 


notably 


fortunate circumstances 


excellence being maintained, 


that for several centuries admission to 


level of 
the fact 
the guild of locksmiths could only be obtained 
by the production of a fitce de maitrise or chef 
d@’xuvre, which took the form of a lock or key 
upon which one or two years’ labour might be 
expended. This mode of entering a guild con- 
trasts somewhat strikingly with the present methods 
of our effete Blacksmiths’, Braziers’, Pewterers’, or 
Ironmongers’ Companies. An important, though 
accidental impetus was given to the production 
before the spirit of the 
from the 


ot French keys, 
Renaissance died 
that Henri III. 
“mignons” to carry keys admitting to his private 
apartments in the Louvre, a fact first noticed in 
one of the South Kensington Museum handbooks. 
The age, it is well known, was one of great luxury 
as regards personal adornment; and the distin- 


out, circumstance 


permitted his favourites or 


guished Court favourites vied with each other in 
the magnificence of their keys, no two of which 
seem to have been alike, and which were gilded 
One of 


and conspicuously worn at the girdle. 
these, known as the Strozzi key, many years ago 
fetched £1,200, and is in France ; but two others, 
hardly inferior, were shown in this collection, as 
well as a still richer example made for the Queen 
Mother. It seems safe to assume that when at 
any time in any country keys were produced of 
unwonted costliness, it was the custom to carry 
them on the person ex évidence, and not merely to 
put them in the pocket or leave them in the lock. 
Our aim is the illustration of the 
elaborate examples, which it would be hopeless to 


not more 


attempt to reproduce by hand at the present day, 

but of those of more modest calibre, which might 

have opened some of the exquisite contemporary 

furniture which has been handed down. ‘These 

are full of suggestive interest to the designer. 

Among the simplest are the two Gothic keys, 
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Fig. 1 having evoked the admiration of Pugin and 
Burgess, and being now in the South Kensington 
Museum ; and Fig. 2, of particular interest as the 
series of later and more 
and Italian 


prototype of a vast 
French, German, 
reminiscences of its thistle-shaped 
even traceable in our English keys of the 17th 
century. Reminiscences of traditional form are 
no more out of place in modern craftsmen’s design 
than in modern architecture, the forms usually 


elaborate keys, 


bow being 


found to be most persistent being the fittest for the 
purpose. Among the French Renaissance keys, 
so magnificently represented, the simplest perhaps 
was contributed by Mr. Salting (Fig. 3), made, to 
judge by the design, for one of the Dauphins of 
France, with a delicately chiselled neck in form 
of a Corinthian capital. It is somewhat remark- 
able that all decorative keys down to at least the 
close of the 16th century introduce architectural 
features as part of the design; while in later keys 
tradition abandoned. The French 


this was 


% 
Py 
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examples of the 18th century, Figs. 4 and 5, show 
a falling off in elaboration, but not in the exquisite 
quality of the workmanship and finish. Their lines 
are not displeasing. Next in importance to the 
French keys was the series of English keys, 26 in 
number, commencing with the reign of Charles IT, 
and ending possibly with George I or II. The 
well-known French proclivities of Charles probably 
first established a taste for richly wrought keys in 
this country, with the somewhat remarkable result 
that before very long our keys had a vogue in 
France, being used by such cabinet makers as 
Boule, almost to the exclusion for a time at least 
of the native production. One of these, an 
exquisite example from South Kensington, is 
English key introducing 
heraldry in its design. It bears the shield, 
crest, supporters, coronet, and motto of Lord 
Stawell, a barony which existed only between 
1682 and 1755. Among the rest of the English 
keys many comprise crowns and most elaborate 


perhaps the earliest 


LD Pe eee 
“Brit re 
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monograms, like those made for the Duke of 
Ormonde, lent by Mr. Salting; the key ot Old 
Montague House, lent by the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
one lent by Earl Brownlow, and several of the keys 
of Windsor, lent by her Majesty, and made by the 
Royal locksmith, whose trademark was the sign of 
the Sun. These form more pleasing designs than 
the portrait bust of Charles chiselled on the elabo- 
rate key of the Star Chamber. A simple but 
highly typical form of English key is shown in 
Fig. 6. The Italian and German keys in the col- 
lection were of considerably less importance, one 
by Sir T. G. 


(Fig. 7), being remarkable for the minute but 


of the former, lent Carmichael 
finely-modelled athlete, pierced and carved from 
the solid, @ jour, its only attachment to the rest of 
the key being by one hand and one foot. In other 
respects this key is almost purely French in design, 
but of inferior technique. 

Those to whom it falls to design modern pre- 
sentation keys, which are not always satisfactory, 
may do well to study in the illustrated catalogue of 
this collection the forms of keys found to be most 
appropriate in the past. 

The locks, 


were more elaborate productions than the keys, 


medieval especially in France, 


FRENCH CABINET 


and were quite in harmony with the richly carved 
chests and presses they secured. As with the 
keys, the designs were based on contemporary 
architectural ornament. The 15th century chest- 
lock, Fig. 8, belonging to Mr. Leverton Harris, is a 
good example of the simpler kind. ‘The richer 
examples have most elaborate canopies of open 
tracery work, and images of saints carved from the 
solid. These continued to be produced as chefs 
d’xuvre by apprentices long after all traces of 
Gothic feeling had disappeared elsewhere. When 
Italian design took a firm hold in France, Jocks 
cased in sheet iron, embossed in the classic taste, 
were used in the Royal Palaces. Under Louis XIII, 
decorative lock cases were once more carved and 
chased from the solid, but in the taste of the day. 
A rare and beautiful object, constructed in the 
same way as the medizeval lock case, is represented 
in Fig. 9. It is the property of the Marquis of 
Northampton, and is 
Wynyates as a relic of the old house destroyed 
when the existing mansion was erected, ‘The 
work appears to be of Louvain, of the Matsys type, 


preserved at Compton 


and it may have served as a guichet, or as it has 
been suggested, the front to a veilleuse or lantern 


niche. 
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‘The forged iron door-knocker, Fig. 10, is another 
remarkable object, Italian in the character of the 
design, but probably of French execution. Nearly 
all the richly-wrought iron knockers preserved are 
Gothic in design, those of the Renaissance being 
almost invariably of bronze. The design consists 
of a finely-worked architectural canopy in bold 
relief, about 18 ins. in height, with a winged and 
helmeted terminal figure, exquisitely carved, acting 
as the striker. 

When there Were neither banks nor safe-deposits, 
strong boxes and caskets must have been the most 
important items in the economy of the day. The 
finest work that the age could produce was lavished 


upon them, the earlier specimens handed down 


presenting decorative features carved and pierced 


in solid steel, and the later ones relying more upon 
embossing, etching, and gilding. Of the former 
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class it would perhaps be difficult to find a specimen 
more choice in its way than the small French 15th 
century casket (Fig. 11) belonging to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. ‘The singularly typical dogs 
upon which it rests and the dog-headed lizards 
flanking the projecting lock are charming in their 
suggestion of power and restraint. Fig. 12 presents 
another finely-wrought French casket of somewhat 
later date, belonging to the Birmingham Municipal 
Art Museum. All the ornaments, except the geo- 
metric diaper in relief, refers to the family Le Fer, 
whose name is repeated three times on the ribbon, 
and again on the device concealing the key-hole, the 
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flaming braziers on either side representing the 
family badge. The ground was gilt and the orna- 
ment left to its natural colour. 

It is that 


Spanish coffres-forts enjoyed so high a reputation 


remarkable though Flemish and 


in medieval times, those actually existing seem 
distinctly inferior in design and execution to the 
French. In later times a monopoly was secured 
by German manufacturers, not only of caskets, but 
of the much larger iron strong boxes which every- 
where did duty as safes. This was maintained by 
them to the close of the 18th century, hundreds of 
such still business and in 


being preserved in 


private houses. ‘The German casket was etched 
and parcel gilt, or russetted and decorated with 
arabesques or hunting scenes gilt to 


Italian 


represent 


damascening. and French Renaissance 


caskets were generally of ebony with embossed 
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and gilt iron panels, often, like those of Etienne 
de Laulne, of exquisite design. 

The small covered pot, Fig. 13, only 6} ins. high, 
illustrates the method of fire-gilding on a russet 
ground, in imitation of damascening, an art that was 
very rarely practised in the 16th century. It is 
perhaps a royal relic, the crowned F intertwined 
with an S-like serpent, visible in the small ovals, 
being possibly the F and salamander of Francis I. 
The rich arabesque inclosing these forms a lace- 
The lid 
arms 


like vandyke on the russet ground. 


bore a crown and escutcheon of which 


has unfortunately been obliterated. a 


difficult to conjecture the use an iron tankard 
could be put to unless it was a shaving-pot, for 
beer or wine would corrode the metal. This 
kind ot decoration could be applied to any metal 
that will stand the heat ot the muffle. 

The 


bossed and forged 


finely-em- 
iron andiron, 
illustrated Fig. 14, 
is highly in- 
teresting, its 
ornament _ being 
based largely on 
the morus or 
the 
badge of the More 


mulberry, 


family, who built 
Losely, where the 


andirons still re 


\) main beneath the 


magnificent chim- 
ney-piece, carved 
in the local in- 

chalk. 


The obelisk form 


durated 


of andiron is first 
seen in Androuet 
du Cerceau’s book 
of designs, pub- 
lished about 1585, 
but these were 
probably made in 
No 


other fire-dogs ot 


England. 


this form, and 
none of embossed 
known 
The 


embossing is in 


iron, are 


to exist. 
and 


low relief, 
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belong to Mr. More-Molyneux, the present owner 
of the stately manor of Losely. 

As the armour and weapons, which formed so 
large a part of the collection, are less directly sug- 
gestive to the student and craftsman, illustrations 
of them have been omitted. The fine powder-flask, 
Fig. 15, is given, however, as an example of masterly 
embossing in high relief. 
background gilt. 


It is of bright steel, the 
The lady’s bust, with the face in 
profile, is evidently a portrait, the dressing of the 


hair being unusual. The cartouche-like frame, 


trophies of arms and garlands of fruit, are finely 


treated by an artist who shows in every touch a 
complete mastery of his craft. The work is Italian 
and of the 16th century, and forms part of Mr. 
David Currie’s magnificent collection of iron and 
steel work, nearly the whole of which was exhibited 
in the Club galleries. 


OUND THE EXHIBITION.—IV. 
AUSTRIAN DECORATIVE 
ART. BY GABRIEL MOUREY. 


THE Austrian section of the Esplanade des 


Invalides possesses this great interest—that it 


represents not only the individual efforts of artists 
and craftsmen, but also the “ official” decorative 
art movement of the State schools. Viewed from 
this last standpoint there is nothing in the entire 
Exhibition more admirable, more thoroughly com- 
mendable, than the display in question. Is it not 
wonderful, indeed, that a Government should have 
entrusted to those, and those alone, capable of 
acquitting themselves with credit, the task of 
decorating and arranging its Exhibition? And is 
it not still more astonishing that, instead of con- 
tenting itself, as most other nations have done, 
with the reconstitution of ancient styles, more or 
less national in character, a country should have 
displayed so much independence, so keen an 
appreciation of freshness and modernity ? 

I recently expressed in these columns quite 
frankly what I thought of the German decorative 
art display. I noted the species of antagonism— 
as shown in the works of the German decorators— 
which exists across the Rhine, between the worship 
of the past and the modern spirit—an antagonism 
which causes a sort of hesitancy in their efforts. 
There is nothing of this kind among the Austrians, 
either in the Esplanade des Invalides or in the 
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BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH HOFFMANN 
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decoration of the various sections, particularly that 
of the Fine Arts in the Grand Palais des Champs 
Elysées. It is wonderful to see how completely 
these Austrian artists and decorators have forgotten 
the past ; how great is their ardour for novelty, for 
freedom from fetters and /formude—from every- 
thing, in fact, which might check the fancy and the 
ambitions of the modern man in his eagerness to 
create a décor appropriate to the age. 

Chief honour in this respect belongs to Joseph 
Hoffmann, the architect, who is a professor at the 
Decorative Art School in Vienna. He is the very 
soul of the new movement, and his generous and 
fertile influence is, in a greater or lesser degree, 
manifest everywhere. His plan of teaching—as 
all may see who examine carefully any of the 
various articles here dis- 


played: laces, embroi- 
deries, furniture, bindings, 
&e. 


teaching, I say, is based 


glass - work, — his 


on a_ solid foundation, 
which may be defined as 
comprising a bold  con- 
ception of ornamenta- 
tion, an absolutely logical 
view of things, and a 
rare sense of proportion. 
The “general views” and 
the writing-cabinet, repro- 
duced on page 119 afford 
striking proof of _ this. 
The piece of furniture is 
an excellent thing, which 
does the highest honour 
to the Viennese School of 
Decorative Art. Its origi- 
and_ of 
ornamentation will be re- 
The wood is 
light blue, and 
the drawer handles, if my 


nality of shape 
marked. 
stained 

memory 


serves me, are 


bronze—altogether it is one 
of the most successful of 
all the Austrian decorative 
exhibits. In the mural 
decorations there is perhaps 
somewhat 


too strong a 


suggestion of the familiar 


Austrian Decorative Art 





mentations in red, which is also the tone of the 
woodwork and of the greater part of the furniture. 
As may be judged from the reproductions 
accompanying this article, there is more sobriety, 
more judgment in the decoration of the Seces- 
sionist galleries at the Grand Palais; moreover, it 
may be said without hesitation that no section of 
the Beaux Arts display is arranged with more 
taste, or with a keener sense of the merit of the 
displayed, than that of Austria. The 
organisers of the French Exposition Décennale 
will do well to find inspiration therein, if ever 


works 


—and, in the interest of our artists, one may 
hope it may not be the case—they should be 
the management of an Exhibi- 
tion; for hitherto they have given a lamentable 


entrusted with 
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THE VIENNA SECESSIONISTS’ EXHIBITION 


display of ignorance, bad taste, and retrograde 
spirit. 

The exhibition of the Prague School of Decora 
tive Art, originally planned by Professor Frederic 
Ohmann, and eventually modified and carried out 
by the pupils of the School, under the direction 
of the manager, M. Georges Stirbal, is no less 
interesting. Particularly noteworthy is a glass 
case of entirely novel design, while the exhibits it 
contains—jewellery, enamels, bindings and choice 
knick-knacks 


vision, and a keen sense of modernity on the part 


display a genuine independence of 


of the pupils of the School, that cannot be too 


strongly encouraged. 
The industrial art movement, thanks to official 


encouragement and instruction, is—as may be 


judged by the figures I am about to quote—one of 


the most active in Austria. At the beginning of 


the first half-year of 1898-99 the pupils in the 


industrial schools numbered 26,071, and there 
are at present 650 general or special industrial 
schools, with 100,000 pupil-apprentices, together 
with a whole series of private technical schools for 
Let it 


be added that the total budget of all these indus 


special subjects, subsidised by the State. 


trial and commercial establishments for 1900 


* The 


display by the industrial teaching establishments,” 


amounts to no less than 8,222,000 crowns. 


remarks Dr. A. Miller, “differs essentially in the 
present case from the traditional sort ; instead of 
the ordinary drawing books, designs, and models, 
several ‘in 


The 


justification of this unusual method of exhibition is 


selected from the studios, one sees 


teriors’ executed by the various schools. 


that, as experience has proved, the traditional 
mode of showing students’ work is monotonous 
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and uninteresting, and does not enable the public 
to appreciate the labour bestowed by the pupils on 
their work. By showing complete ‘interiors,’ on the 
other hand—work which represents the final result 
of the teaching in these schools—it is considered 
that public interest may be aroused in what is 
actually taking place in the industrial art schools.” 

Well said, and well done! Would that the 
organisers of the dull, dry exhibitions of our 
French pupils at the Champ de Mars would act in 
similar fashion. May this lesson be fruitful here— 
and elsewhere! 

Moreover, individual initiative has produced in 
Austria, in view of the Exhibition, many quite 
remarkable works. 
mention the 
Schmitt, the Viennese cabinet-maker, from designs 
by an architect known to the 
readers of THE Stupio—Joseph M. 

Olbrich. Despite a certain slight German 


In the first place I must 


“interior” executed by Ludwig 


well 


tendency, there is incontestable origi- 
nality in this decorative scheme, which, 
while always logical and appropriate, 


yet suggests a sumptuous taste and a 
spirit of experimental curiosity in the 
use of material, worthy of high com- 
mendation. The walls of this apart- 
ment are furnished to about half their 
height with wooden panelling, and 
covered with hangings whereon are fresh- 
coloured ornamental afpliqué 
broideries in great profusion, all adapted 


em- 


most skilfully to the shape and nature 
of the various panels. The 
ment of the ceiling is quite original ; the 


arrange- 


furniture, book-cases, door frames and 
ceiling beams are of dark, varnished 
wood, and 
the 


room the wall is devoid of all decoration, 


relieved by margueterie 


appliqué metal. In one part of 
extending plain and flat; in another it 
is covered with panels in tapestry and 
embroidery ; elsewhere, again—as for 
instance, round the stove which occupies 
a corner, flanked by two little sofas 

the walls are adorned by a flame mo/i/. 
There is infinite imagination in all this 
work, which, as the illustrations plainly 
indicate, is based on a profound know- 
At the same 
time Prof. Olbrich’s process of adapta 


ledge of Japanese Art. 

tion is altogether modern. 

The “interiors” in grey wood, by 

M. N. Niedermoser, are less original, 
118 


perhaps, but they attract attention by their sim- 
plicity, and the sense of proportion and_ utility 
manifest therein. ‘This is real, sound work, which 
must needs delight all those who can appreciate 
the charm of good, logical art furniture. 

The firm of Aug. Ungethum, of Vienna, may 
also be congratulated on having gone to Prof. 
Olbrich for designs for an “interior”—a smoke- 
room or study—wherein the original gifts of this 
rare artist are again apparent. The embroidered 
work, forming a frieze for the wooden panels on the 
walls, is strikingly decorative both in form and 
colour. 

Also worthy of high praise is the dining-room, 
by M. Anton Pospischil, of Vienna, from plans by 
Professor J. Hoffmann. Here the influence is 
English, but, that apart, there is abundant evidence 
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that this is the work of a decorator strongly inclined 
towards simplicity and comfort. 

It would be unjust to end these all too brief 
notes on the Austrian section without a word as 
to its installation under the direction of Baurath 
L. Baumann, who is at once the organiser and 
the architect. The word that best describes it is 
pimpante—dainty, and essentially modern, altogether 
pleasing. Gold, green, black and white are the 
prevailing colours, and they have been combined 
in the happiest manner. M. Baumann has utilised 
his space with wonderful taste and dexterity, and 
an alert eye for novel and appropriate effect. One 
of the most successful portions of the display— 
indeed, one of the best things in the whole Exhibi- 
tion—is the Imperial Hall, at the top of the two 
staircases, which contains the imposing figure of 
Francis Joseph. Here is a suggestion of primitive 
Greek art, strangely seductive in the way in which 
it has been modernised. 

Such, briefly, is the share taken by Austria’s 
craftsmen in the Decorative Art 
It shows clearly the prosperous con- 


artists and 
Exhibition. 


INTERIOR 
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dition of decorative art in Austria, and it is a 
pleasure to record the fact. These workers are 
on the right road; evidently they are imbued 
with sound principles, and, while free from the 
trammels of tradition, are anxious chiefly to 
express themselves in all freedom, as_ befits 
the age. Few of us could have expected to 
witness so satisfactory a manifestation of their 
ideas and their gifts, and, under the guidance 
of masters such as those whose names I have 
mentioned, these young Austrian artists will, 
if only they can steer clear of outside influences, 
succeed shortly in establishing in their native land 
a real, definite style of architecture and furniture. 
The power to do so lies within themselves—and 
genuine self-expression is the only fruitful source 
of inspiration. As for the ideas borrowed from 
England or from Germany to which I have referred, 
they are out of place in Austria, however admirable 
in themselves. It is useless to contend that Austria 
is simply and solely a political nation, an artificial 
group of States. It is something more, and I will 
never believe that honest and conscientious artists 
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can fail to discover, in the manners and customs of 
their compatriots, in their national character and 
mode of life, the wherewithal to create a decorative 
In the light of what has been done in this 
and 


style. 
direction by England, Germany, 
France, the efforts being put forth by Austria are 
invested with no little novelty and importance. The 


Belgium, 


future will decide—and after what we have seen the 


answer is easily divined—whether this movement is 
merely momentary and artificial, or whether it is 
based on a real social demand. 

GABRIEL MOUREY. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ON DON.— The 
eighth — exhibi- 
tion of the 

Photographic 
Salon attracted many per- 
sons tothe Dudley Gallery, 
and there can be no doubt 
that it was considerably 
more interesting than any 
of its predecessors. Here 
and there, it is true, an 
exhibitor had taken in- 
finite pains to show that 
he wished his _photo- 
graphs to pass muster as 
feeble 
the 
folly 


reproductions of 
drawings; but, on 
whole, this sort of 
was not less ex- 
travagant 
been on previous occa- 


only 
than it has 


sions, it was also less 


frequent. Indeed, there 
was just enough of it to 
serve as a useful foil to 
the diverse aims of those 
who were content to be 
thoughtful experimenters 
in true photography. It 
may be interesting to try 
to make a 
look like an etching, or 


photograph 


sketch, or a 
the 


a charcoal 
wash drawing, but 
result is inevitably a 


sham, and therefore 


without value. 


**THE CROWN OF LOVE” 


The collection was international in its appeal, 
and a general improvement was noticeable in all 
that appertains to tone arrangement, to the choice 
of a good point of view, and to the value of 
simplicity in the backgrounds of portraits. On the 
other hand, there were traces of that familiar 
over-refinement, which so often reveals itself when 
a period of advance in any form of art-work has 
Photographers 


reached its culminating point. 
ought never to forget that delicacy without strength 


is insipidity. 


The landscape section, considered as a whole, 
was more promising than the figure section, and 
the capital 


especial praise may be given to 


studies of pine trees by Mr. George Davison, to 


BY WILLIAM R. COLTON 
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the boats On the Elbe, by Mr. Craig Annan, 
to Mr. Aston’s Orchard Stream Mr. 
Eickemeyer’s Path through the Sheep Pasture, an 
attractive effect of snow touched with sunlight. 
Other good landscapes were exhibited by Mr. 
Arthur H. Gleason, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, Mr. 
Ralph Robinson, and Mr. W. E. 
Winter in the Alps would be 
useful to all who love mountains. 


and to 


Dowson, whose 
suggestive and 
Among the 
portraits, as usual, some very good things were to 
be found. Mr. Aston’s A. S. Bolton, Esq., was 
an excellent piece of work ; Miss Alice Austin, of 
Boston, U.S.A., was represented by a charming 
portrait of a lady ; and Mr. Hollyer was at his best 
in his large portraits of Mr. Byam Shaw and Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. For the rest, M. Puyo and 


‘MV PUNISHMENT IS GREATER THAN I CAN BEAR” 
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M. Robert Demachy exhibited some characteristic 
examples of their varied work ; and this applies 
also to Mr. Edward J. Steichen, a young American 
artist, from whom much may be expected in the 
near future. 


Mr. Colton’s graceful and imaginative group, 
The Crown of Love, will appeal to everyone who 
likes to wedded 
strength. Perhaps the harmony of the composition 


see refinement to masculine 
would be even more attractive than it is, were it 
not for the angles formed by the bent arm of the 
male figure and the heel of the comfortress ; but, 
however this may be, the group is a fine one. 
Note, above all, that the modelling is carried much 
farther than is usual in modern sculpture. 


The School of Art Wood- 
Carving, at the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensing- 
ton, has been re-opened 
after the usual summer va- 
cation, and we have been 
asked to make known the 
fact that some of the free 
studentships, maintained 
by means of funds granted 
to the School by the 
Drapers’ and the Cloth- 
Workers’ Companies, are 
now vacant. Forms of 
application may be obtained 
The 
Evening Class is, for the 
closed, but a 
special class is held on 
Saturday afternoon to meet 
the requirements of those 


from the Manager. 


present, 


who are professionally en- 
gaged during the week. 


Reproduced on __ this 
page is a very interesting 
piece of sculpture by Mr. 
Roscoe Mullins, entitled 
My Punishment ts greater 
than I can bear. It is 


well modelled, it is reserved 
and its 


in sentiment, 
style has force as_ well 
as simplicity. This 
statue is in the British 
the Paris 
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EMBROIDERED BED-COVER 
DESIGNED BY R. S. LORIMER 
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Exhibition, where it has attracted a large measure 
of attention. 

The. stained glass window which has recently 
been placed in the New College Congregational 
Church, Upper Avenue Road, London, should 
be seen by all who are interested in the modern 
development of this beautiful art. It is quite a 
departure from tradition to admit into church 
decoration a subject derived from pure landscape, 
and yet after having inspected this window we are 
astonished that its introduction should have been 
so long delayed. The symbolism of flowers is 
freely accepted as legitimately ecclesiastical, why 
not trees and 


equally so the symbolism of 


mountains and waters? There is no 
reason why landscape should not be admirable, and 
Mr. Alfred East, in conjunction with Messrs. Tiffany 
and Co. of New York, has shown unmistakably 


that a landscape window may not only be an 


running 


object of transcendent beauty, but also that it can 


express a religious sentiment as well as, nay, 
even better than, the groups of blue and red- 
coated saints so ineffectively and _inartistically 
crowded together in the ordinary “trade” window. 
Our illustration is taken from the original cartoon 
by Mr. East, but it fails to convey an adequate 
impression in the absence of the beautiful colour 
and scintillating brightness which distinguishes the 


window itself. 


Mr. Lorimer’s design for a bed-cover, illustrated 


on p. 126, was drawn directly on the linen, without 


any preliminary studies. The tree-stems are 
worked in what is known as “ basket stitch.” The 
“inhabited leaves ”—as William Morris called that 
type of leaf that is filled up with a design inside— 
are all outlined with blue, while in the flowers a 
few bright colours are employed, and counter- 
changed all through the work. ‘The birds, too, are 


in gay, variegated tints. As regards the general 
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STAINED GLASS PANEL 
( See Liverpool Studio-Talk. ) 


effect, it is as garden-like in colour as it is quaintly 
conventional in design. 

The value of silhouette drawing is not recog- 
nised so fully by art masters as it deserves to 
be. Workers in low relief sculpture, in mosaic, 
gesso, or pale sur pate, find that the success of 
their productions is largely proportionate to their 
power of massing groups of figures satisfactorily 
upon a single plane. This power 
may be greatly enhanced by early 
practice in _ silhouette. Such 
masters of the art as Caran d’Ache, 

Henri Rivitre, Louis Morin, ex- 
amples of whose work in this 
direction have been illustrated in 
the pages of THE Stupi0, may be 
studied to advantage. 
artist, Miss Ruby Williams, de- 


A young 


serves a word of praise and 
encouragement for her silhouette 
drawings of children at play, two 
of which are here reproduced. 
The one executed in Chinese 
white on black paper shows some 
excellent brush modelling in the 
original—not well shown in our 
largely reduced illustration—and 
leads us to imagine that Miss 
Williams would be capable of 
producing some good work in 
“slip” painting upon pottery or 
in gesso. Miss Williams received 


STAINED GLASS PANEL 
BY M. DE ROUSSADE BY E. MARTIN 
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her first drawing lessons at the 
Dover School of Art, and subse- 
quently studied in Paris. 


The nursery is rapidly becoming 
a school of art, so admirable are 
many of the books that publishers 
turn out for those independent 
little critics, the children. Few 
artists in black and white can now 
afford to neglect “the eager public 
that wears a pinafore and a bib.” 
But it must not be imagined that 
plenty of thought is now wisely 
given to all the various ways of 
making children familiar with 
pleasant humour, and_ beautiful 
colour, and attractive form. On 
the contrary, much work remains 
undone, not in one. direction 
merely, but in several directions ; 
and Miss Brickdale, in her designs for nursery 
windows, illustrated on page 130, brings us in 
touch with one form of art for children that 
does not receive even half the attention it 


deserves. Yet it is a form of art to which a very 


wide and useful application might and should be 
given. For example, all the infant class-rooms in 
the board schools may be regarded as nurseries, 
and at present, with an exception here and there, 


BY C. E. THOMPSON 
(Sce Livertool Studio-Talk ) 
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O father, father, draw your dam ! 


There’s either a mermaid or a swan. 
So the miller drew the dam :— 

And by there cam’ a harper fine— 

(Binnorie. O Binnorie !) 

Harpéd to nobles when they dine, 

By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie ; 
and he took three locks of the drowned girl’s 
yellow hair, and having strung his harp with them, 
went into her father’s hall : 

And sune the harp sang loud and clear, 


(Binnorie, O Binnorie !)— 
l'areweel, my father and mither dear ! 


‘* There sits my sister, wha drowned me 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie !” 
COPPER CARD-TRAY BY H. BLOOMFIELD BARE visas ae ee 


(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


they are cheerless places with cold, white- 
washed walls. What they need is “the 
charity of rich bright colours.” No doubt, 
if all their windows were made beautiful 
with pictures in stained glass, the light 
would be too dim, and the children’s 
eyes would suffer ; but these effects would 
not be produced if every class-room had 
one of its windows decorated with clever 
and amusing designs, like those by Miss 
Brickdale. 

As an artist in pen-and-ink Miss Brick- 
dale is already known to readers of ‘THE 
Stup1o. Her work in this medium has 
still a good deal to gain both in variety 
of tone and in suppleness of line ; but it 
is touched with dramatic feeling, and is 
thoughtful, strong, and distinguished. It 
is represented here this month by two 
clever illustrations to an old ballad, 
“The Twa Sisters o’ Binnorie.” Many 
renderings exist of this narrative song, as 
the reader will find by turning to the 
versions given by Jamieson, Pinkerton, 
and Scott. ‘The story relates how a knight 
loved two sisters : 

He gied the eldest a gay gowd ring, 

But he lo’ed the youngest aboon a’ thing. 
So the eldest, giving way to her jealousy, 
took her sister to the river-strand, and 
pushed her in : 

First she sank, and then she swam, 

Until she cam’ to Tweed mill-dam. 


Here the miller’s daughter—in one version o, paws” BY ADOLF FENYES 


it is the miller’s son—saw her : (See Paris Studio-Talk) 
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‘*LE PASSAGE DES VACHES” (See Paris 


IVERPOOL.—The work ot the students 
of the Mount Street School of Art 
noticed at some length in No. 84 of 
THE Strupio—has obtained thirty-seven 

awards in the National Competition, 1g00, includ- 

ing one Gold Medal, an increase of ten awards 
the allotted to this last 
year. ‘There is further reason for congratulating 

Mr. Fredk. V. Burridge, the 

his assistant, Mr. Carter, upon the result of their 


upon number school 


Head-master, and 


painstaking efforts to advance this school in the 
direction of the applied arts in the fact that out 
of the five gold medals awarded to Great Britain 
at the = IV. 
(Special Artistic Teaching), Liverpool has been 


Paris Exhibition, Group Class 
awarded one, sharing the honours with London 
(2), Birmingham (1), and Glasgow (1). 


During the summer vacation additional space 
has been provided, and admirable equipment sup- 
plied for copper-plate etching, lithography, and clay 
modelling, subjects which have already attracted 


an increased number of students this term. 


at the Walker 
Art Gallery well maintains the standard of its pre- 


The thirtieth Autumn Exhibition 


decessors, though some familiar and representative 


While lack 


names are missing from the catalogue. 
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BY EMIL CLAUS 


ot space prevents detailed description of the local 
artists’ work, some reference must be made to the 
excellence of the portraits contributed by R. E. 
Morrison, G. Hall Neale, W. B. Boadle, Herbert 
Jackson, and F. T. 
Sea Fantasy, suggested by Tennyson’s “ Mermaid,” 


Copnall. Robert Fowler's 
claims attention owing to the importance of its size 
and the characteristically subtle treatment of the 
effect of light in this sub-aqueous world of mer- 
maidens and mermen. 


Prominent amongst the landscapes are John 
Finnie’s Siadod, and smaller canvases by J. Barnes, 
Richard Hartley, J. T. Watts, David Woodlock, 
and Miss F. 
Moonrise, Twilight, and Amber Cloudlets are each 


Fitzgerald. Jas. Hamilton Hay’s 
interesting studies, while Talbot Kelley's pictures 
of Eastern scenes and Richard Wane’s vigorously 
painted marine subjects are all unquestionably 


e« € od. 


As usual, the local artists show strongly in the 
water-colour rooms, Isaac Cooke, George Cockram, 
Edmund Phipps, J. Kirkpatrick, A. E. Brockbank, 
Follen Bishop, Peter Ghent, Hampson Jones, and 
John McDougal being all represented’ by excellent 
work. 


The lady artists who contribute the best work to 
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the collection of oils include Mrs. Hall Neale, Mrs. 
Gray Hill, Mrs. Gorst, Miss Mary McCrossan, and 
Miss Cooksey ; while the water-colour drawings by 
Miss B. A. Pughe of studies in Venice are par- 
ticularly good. There are comparatively few local 
contributions to the Sculpture Room; of these 
the most noticeable are a figure group, Zhe 
Murmur of the Sea, caryatides for the plaster 
decoration of a_ billiard Hemans’ 
Memorial Medal by Charles J. Allen, and some 
smaller works by Miss G. A. Williams and Miss 
C. A. Walker. 


room, the 


In continuation of the notice in the August 
number of the work of the students in the School 
of Architecture and Applied Art, further illustra- 
tions are here given of works by Mr. E. Martin, 
Mr. de Roussade, Mr. H. B. Bare and Mr. C. E. 
Thompson. In Mr. Thompson’s afternoon tea-tray 
four sinkings in the ornamental border serve to 
hold the porcelain saucers and cups, thus adding 
to the decorative arrangement. 


CARTOON FOR TAPESTRY 
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ARIS.—In the Belgian section of the 
Exhibition, among the new works, one 
specially notes the Petite Cité au bord 
de Teau, le soir, Flandre, by M. Albert 

Baertsoen, a pastel study by whom was repro- 
duced in the May number of THE Stupio. The 
Petite Cite is a very charming thing, powerfully 
executed, like everything else signed by this 
Le Passage des Vaches, by Emile 
It is a large canvas 


genuine artist. 
Claus, also demands notice. 
of extraordinary luminosity, intensely powerful, and 
admirably rich in colour. I do not think any open- 
air picture of equal importance has yet been 


produced ; the painter worked at it during three 
summers under the sky, not one touch having been 
put on in the studio. We see about a dozen cows 
crossing a stream, each animal studied, drawn and 
painted with all the care, the fidelity and the 
clearness of vision for which Claus is remarkable. 
It is wonderful to observe the play of light on the 
sparkling waters, the contrasts between the patches 
of sunshine piercing through the trees, and the clear 
shady places around ; to note the difference in the 
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CARTOON FOR TAPESTRY BY EUGENE GRASSET 


colouring of the superb animals—one_ red-brown, In the French ceramics section at the Universal 
one white, another black —the exactitude of Exhibition all good judges have admired the table- 
their movements and their various expressions, service modelled by Camille Lefévre, the sculptor, 
if one may say so. Here we have a masterly work, for the firm of A. Hache, of Vierzon. In its way it 
one which none but a really great artist could — is a truly remarkable piece of work, and it proves 
have achieved. The drawing which it is now our once more that the French decorative art movement 





good fortune to reproduce was done by the artist will never produce really lasting effect until the 
himself “ after” his picture. day when artists of the stamp of Alexandre 
Charpentier, Dampt, Lefévre, and Desbois, who 
An international artistic and industrial exhibition again and again have given evidence of their skill 
of ceramics and glass-work is to be opened in as sculptors, shall turn their attention to the crea- 
the course of December next in St. Petersburg, tion of models for articles of every-day use. 
under the patronage of the Grand Duchess Eliza- - 
beth Mavrikievna. ‘The offices of the French and M. Lefévre’s service is very subdued in design, 
Foreign committees are in Paris. M.A. Ache is_ and in reality has no ornamentation properly so 
President of the French committee, and M.S. Bing called. The motif chosen is maize, from which 
President of the Foreign committee, among whose he has obtained admirable results. With great 
members are MM. Léonce Bénédite, Roger Marx, — skill he has gone to the extreme limit in point 
Garnier, G. Migeon, G. Soulier, Thiébault-Sisson, of s¢y/?sation, but has never overstepped the mark ; 
G. Mourey, Dr. Brinckmann, Charles Holme, etc. | consequently his work is strongly decorative. 
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In addition to the table-set is a coffee-service, 
also modelled by M. Lefévre, wherein we find the 
same suppleness, the same simplicity, the same 
sense of proportion. He must indeed be warmly 
congratulated on his achievement, and a similar 
compliment is due to the manufacturer who, 
regardless of public support, is daring enough to 
try such experiments. 

A little glass case in the Hungarian Section of 
the Esplanade des 
attention. It contained a variety of small objects 

vases, cups, flagons, &c.—in enamelled copper, 
the work of M. T. Rapaport, of Budapest. Thanks 
to a special process, wherein lies the originality and 


Invalides attracted general 


the novelty of the work, M. Rapaport is able to 
make the copper stand the highest temperatures— 
those necessary for the enamel itself. It is easy to 
imagine how advantageous this must be from the 
decorative point of view. M. Rapaport’s enamels, 
which are incomparably rich in colour, can be em- 
ployed without difficulty on quite extensive sur- 
faces. These beautiful productions deserve the 
attention of all who are sincerely interested in the 
progress of applied art 


M. Pierre Roche, a sculptor of real talent—as 
witness his series of statuettes inspired by Loie 
fresh 
fields of effort, lately displayed at Ed. Sagot’s a 
collection of fifty-four 
water-colours, and ég/omisé parchments. 
ing to M. Roger Marx the 
“ gypsograph ” is a sort of 
and 


model of which are ob- 


Fuller—always eager for fresh conquests, 


“gypsographs,” stamped 
Accord- 


gaufrage, the tone 
tained simultaneously by 
means of a single pressure, 
the coloured ink being 
deposited in the hollows 
of a plaster mould. M. 
Alexandre Charpentier 
had previously adopted an 
analogous, but less com- 
plete, method in the 
coloured gaufred litho- 
graphs contained in his 
album, styled Lx Zédande. 
M. Pierre Roche has 
carried the idea further, 
and this little display at 
Sagot’s shows he was 
right in not restricting his FROM AN ETCHING 
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experiments. His “gypsographs” of Holland— 
there is no country more fascinating to the artist 

such as Monntkendam, I’ Ile de Marken, Brook, 
his Danseuse Cambodgienne, or his Leda, are really 
little masterpieces, exquisitely delicate and delightful 
in their novelty. 


M. Eugéne Grasset’s two tapestry cartoons, de- 
signed for the firm of J. L. Leclerq, of Tourcoing, 
are reproduced on pp. 136 and 137. Evidently 
our manufacturers are at last lending their power- 
ful aid to the initiative efforts of the artist. 
cartoons bear the unmistakable stamp of M. 
Grasset’s forcible and skilful handiwork. 


These 


Several works of considerable interest are dis- 
played by Hungarian artists in the Grand Palais 
des Champs Elysées, notable among them being 
M. Adolf Fenyes’ Za Famidle, a striking picture, of 
which an illustration is given on p. 134. G. M. 
UNICH.—The two of 


whose etchings are reproduced here- 


young artist, 

with, belongs to Munich only by 

virtue of having received his artistic 
training there. E. Mendel was born and educated 
at Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, and had to 
take to a commercial career, greatly against his 
will, as he had no means to enable him to study 
art, for which he had shown a strong aptitude 
even as a boy. Eventually, however, he became 
the pupil of an ecclesiastical painter, and in 1891 
was able to go to Munich, where he studied for 
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FROM AN ETCHING 


eighteen months at the Academy, under Professor 
Gysis. ‘Then he had to return to Bucharest, but 
managed, by his portrait work, to get the where- 
withal for a second visit to Munich—a visit which 
lasted only six months. For three years more he 
continued to live in Bucharest, and, stimulated by 
the works of Fortuny, he turned his attention to 
Since 


annually exhibited in Munich. 


etching. 1894 his eaux-fortes have been 


more to Munich in_ 18606, 
enabled, thanks to the 


Dreher, the 


Returning 
Mendel 


assistance of Herr 


once 
was generous 
well-known actor 
without 


the 


and art lover, to continue his studies 


further interruption. He went again to 
Academy, where the excellent etcher Peter Halm, 
and the eminent animal painter Heinrich Zuegel, 
were his teachers. 
independent work, which achieved great success 
in his native town in 1898, Mendel spent con 


siderable time in copying and restoring pictures. 


Last year he published an album of original 
At the Paris 


etchings, which were much praised. 


In addition to doing a lot of 








BY E. MENDEL 


Exhibition this year he is the sole representative 
painter-engraver among the 
His Lehr- und Wanderjahre 
differed but 


Roumanian artists. 
the early days of 
little 


those of many another foreign artist who has had 


struggle and _privation from 
to fight his way to success in some great art centre. 
The great merit of his work lies in the fact that it 
is original, and marked by real national colouring. 
He prefers to depict the types and scenes of his 
home, never failing to seize the picturesque aspect 
The folds of the 


Roumanian costume have always had a peculiar 


of things. bright flowing 
fascination for Mendel, for they give him oppor 
tunities for fine effects of light and shade in the 
clear, strong sunshine of the South. His animal 
paintings mostly represent pigs and geese, treated 


skill. 


Mendel is extremely clever and dexterous. He 


with the utmost In point of ‘echniqgue, 
deliberately combines in his etchings the most 
diverse methods in one and the same plate; and 
although such a proceeding may be deprecated in 
theory, it cannot be denied that he obtains a most 
exquisitely artistic effect in many of his works. 
For the most part his etchings are as unlike the 
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ordinary line etching as anything can be— indeed, 
their general effect greatly resembles that of 
paintings pure and simple. G. K. 
RUSSELS.— The Triennial Brussels Salon 
is being held on the premises of the 


* Palais 


du Cinquantenaire,” which, 

during the summer, have been utilised 
for the purposes of the Horse Show. Every effort 
has been made to make the vast hall as ornamental 
as possible. ‘The sculpture is very well arranged 
in an imitation garden, but the paintings especially 
the few examples of delicate tones—-suffer greatly 
from insufficiency of light. The foreign exhibits 
are few and unimportant; they include works by 
Stuck of Munich, 


Vienna 


MM. Lavery and Clausen, I. 
Ch. Moll, the 


President of Secession, 


** DEMETER” 
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Cottet, La Touche and Pointelin of Paris, and 
Bauer, the Dutch engraver. 


Moreover, a large number of Belgian artists 
have abstained from exhibiting, the private displays 
appearing to be much more attractive than big 
general exhibitions of this sort. The large display 
by M. Emile Wauters includes the best piece of 


painting in the Salon—a portrait of Dr. de Cyon, 


broadly drawn, warm in tone, and painted with the 
utmost care and skill. 


M. Lévéque, of Brussels, whose Le Zriomphe de 
/a Mort attracted attention at the last Paris Salon, 
has sent a varied selection of works, including 
symbolical triptychs, portraits, and fresco designs, 
unequal, doubtless, in point of merit, but always 
and 
interesting artist, more 
draughtsman than painter, 
with a 


revealing a strange 


keen decorative 
sense, and a wonderful eye 
Some of his 


things are truly masterly. 


for form. 


Among the numerous 
portraits, the oils of MM. 
H. Evenepoel, Richir, 
Verheyden, Cluysenaar, 
Vanaise, and Vautier de- 
mand special attention, as 
do the pastels by Madame 
la Baronne Lambert and 
M. Wolles. M. E. Motte 
contributes a fanciful piece 
of archaism, very delicately 
and charmingly treated ; 
M. Frédéric a symbolical 
peasant scene, very crudely 
coloured ; and M. Ciamber- 
lani a broad and powerful 
decorative work. M. Cour- 
tens sends some _ solidly 
painted landscapes, while 
those displayed by Madame 
Wytsman and MM. Claus 
and Van den Eckhoudt are 
their clear 


delicious in 


colouring. Other things 
worth noting are M. Jans- 
sens’ “interiors,” M. Mar- 
cette’s skies, and Mlle. A. 
M. G. M. 
Stevens’ careful studies of 


Ronner’s and 
BY VICTOR ROUSSEAU 





“THE WANDERING JEW” 
(See Stockholm Studvo- Talk) BY TYRA KLEEN 
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flowers. Finally, one has to deplore the growing 
tendency of the “young men” of Brussels in the 
direction of bitumen and “syrups.” The work 
which dominates the Salon stands in the 
the Demeter of 
Victor Rousseau, a statue of great dignity, nobly 


conceived and executed. 


entire 
centre of the Sculpture Garden 


Let us hope it may 
soon be displayed in marble, to the admiration 
of all, in the Musée de Bruxelles. 


M. Van der Stappen, director of the Brussels 
Academy of Fine Arts, exhibits thirteen of his pro- 
ductions, which show his great gifts in all their 
ingenious variety. Among other interesting morceaux 
are eight studies for the Monument de 1’ Infinie Bonté 

a large and beautiful conception, which does 
honour alike to the artist and the man. M. 
Lambeaux figures in the catalogue with his colossal 
group, still unfinished ; M. C. Meunier sends a new 
figure of Christin ivory ; and mention must also 
be made of the groups by MM. Charlier and Van 
Biesbroeck, the busts and medals by J. Dillens and 
P. Dubois, the double bust by Samuel, the little 
marble das-relief by 
bronzes. 


Rombaux, and Morren’s 


In the engraving department the most noteworthy 
things are the productions of MM. Lenain and 
Danse ; while the decorative effect of the lovely old 
tapestries lent by MM. Empain and Cardon should 
not be overlooked. 


K. 


TOCKHOLM.—Miss Tyra Kleen’s 
drawing, Zhe Wandering Jew, belongs to 
a series of illustrations for a Swedish 
poem, “ Den nya Grottesingen” (“ The 
New Song of Grotte”), that Victor Rydberg 
published in 1891. The motive of this poem is 
taken from the ancient Swedish “Grotte” myth 
that occurs among the Edda sagas. Grotte was a 
mill, made out of two rocks that a couple of 
giantesses, Fenja and Menja, threw up on the 
earth’s surface. were made 
prisoners and given to King Frode, who made 
them turn the mill. Their work first produced 
gold and happiness, but when the King, in his 
passion for gold, refused to let them have any 
rest, they began to grind out fire and death, and 
the mill went round with such a furious speed that 
it broke down. 


These giantesses 


Taking this old story as the basis of his poem, 
Victor Rydberg represents the modern world as an 
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enormous gold-mill in which we all are slaves. 
Miss Tyra Kleen’s drawing belongs to the intro- 
duction, where the author relates how he, during a 
journey to Germany, went to Hildesheim, where, 
one quiet moonlight night, he met the Wandering 
Jew, Ahasuerus, and had a long talk with him at 
Rolandsbrunnen. 


ERLIN.—The second exhibition of the 
Berlin “ Secession,” which opened last 
May, was very similar in character to that 
of 1899, and was equally appreciated 
by art lovers. 


Among the older generation of artists repre- 
sented was Boécklin, who displayed several of his 
earlier works, including his wonderful woman’s 
portrait, while among his more recent productions 
were the Jagd der Diana, a triptych, and the 
Melancholie—works quite dissimilar in colour, 
and in style) Hans Thoma 
sent a numerous collection, the landscapes— 


in treatment, 


thoroughly German alike in their beauties and 
their imperfections — being far superior to the 
figure pieces. A most favourable impression was 
created by several of the paintings by Hans von 
Marées, an artist all in Berlin 
All these works have now been acquired for the 
Royal Gallery at Schleisheim, near Munich. ‘They 
are admirable and of high decorative merit. The 
portraits by Lenbach, of himself and of the 
sculptor Hildebrand, were treated with genuine 
sympathy. 


but unknown 


But Berlin’s 


Liebermann 


chief representatives were Max 
and Walter Leistikow. The first- 
named displayed a new variation of his boys bathing 
on the shore of the North Sea, marked by manifold 
touches of observation, and altogether charming in 
tone ; while Leistikow was represented by several 
of his fine landscapes, wherein colour and line 
are blended with the happiest results. Franz 
Skarbina sent numerous street scenes, the aspects 
of gloomy wet evenings being his favourite sub- 
jects. 


L. von Hofmann’s poetical fancy, which takes 
the form of a number of dainty little figures 
flowery fields in 
won universal approbation. 


wandering over dreamland, 
Among the Berlin 
Feldmann, Franck and 
Freudemann, while interesting studies of heads 
were exhibited by T. Meyer-Deyk and S. Wolff. 


landscapists were also 
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Friedrich Schaper, of Hamburg, made a welcome 
appearance with a modest but effective work—a 
meadow scene, with a peasant girl pouring milk 
into a red lacquered vessel. This touch of strong 
colour in the foreground harmonised admirably 
with the green around, giving it exactly the right 
depth. 

The Munich not 
numerous, for the simple reason that the exhibition 
the best Very 


exhibits from were very 


there absorbed almost all work. 
remarkable was Corinth’s Sa/omé—a work the fine 
colouring of which must be admitted, however 
much one may object to its coarse style. <A 
portrait of a 


Uhde 


productions, the best 


painted 
Slevogt ; 


broadly and _ tastefully 


exhibited by von 
of his 


being a scene in an old inn-garden; 


woman was 


sent many early 
perhaps 
Ziigel had some of his grand animal paintings ; 
and finally we have Buttersack’s beautiful land- 
So widely represented were the 


that 


scape studies. 


other countries really there was quite a 


foreign air about the exhibition. Reference to 

the foreign exhibits must, however, be reserved 

for next month. G. G. 
REVIEWS. 

By FRANZ WICKHOFF. 
Mrs. S. Arthur 

Heinemann). Price 


Translated 
Ree 
net. 


Roman Art. 
and Edited by 
(London: W. 
Students of the history of art will find in Mr. 


Strong, 


30s. 


Franz Wickhoff’s important work much information 


and intelligent criticism upon the style, both of 


painting and sculpture, which flourished from the 
period of Augustus to that of Constantine. The 
translator in a prefatory note says: 
Rome has suffered too long, if not actual neglect, 
at any rate under the imputation of being nothing 
but the last chapter of the long history of Greek 
art—in fact, a sort of decadent anti-climax.” That 
the author’s treatise will do much to alter the 
commonly expressed opinion as to the generally 
decadent character of Roman decorative art, is 
open to doubt, although it may help us to form a 


more lucid idea of its exact characteristics. An 


interesting chapter is devoted to the four styles of 


Pompeian painting, and a valuable article relates to 
the illustrations, dating from the fifth century, which 
accompany the remarkable manuscript of the Book 
of Genesis in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and 
which are supposed to be the oldest illustrations to 
the Bible that have been preserved. Fourteen 
photogravure plates and a large number of repro 


ductions from photographs accompany the text. 


“The Art of 


PLUNKETT. 
Price £2 25. 


A new work in English upon Sandro Botti- 


Sandro  SBotticell. By Count 
(London: George Bell & Sons.) 

net. 
celli cannot fail to be welcomed by all lovers of art. 
No one painter has had a greater influence than 
he in the emancipation of the art of our time from 
the vulgarities of eighteenth-century materialism ; 
and no painter deserves our more careful study. 
In Count Plunkett, Botticelli has an enthusiastic 


admirer, and the chapters devoted to his life, his 


characteristics and works, are most entertaining and 


instructive. The numerous illustrations with 
which the book abounds are, on the whole, excel- 
lent, although we must take exception to the 
photogravure of Za Primavera, which does but 
scant justice to the original It is strange that in 
such a notable painting as this greater care was 
not taken to more clearly and correctly translate 
Surely good 
photographs of the work are available! A few 


enlargements of details would add materially to the 


the details and the values of colour. 


usefulness of the volume. 

George J. Pinwell and his Works. 
C. WiLLIAMson, Litt.D. (London: George Bell & 
Sons. ) 
Walker, and Pinwell are names which will always 
be associated with a certain period of English 
a period 


By GEORGE 


Price 21s. net.— Houghton, Frederick 


water-colour art and of book illustration 
which has come to be called and will probably 
hereafter be known as the “Sixties.” Of the works 
of George Pinwell the public probably knows much 
less than of the others with whom his name is 
linked, and it is well, while the memory of him is 
still 
should be 


that some details of his life’s work 
Mr. Williamson’s volume 


is a worthy memorial, and as we turn over its leaves 


green, 


recorded. 


and renew our acquaintance with some old familiar 
woodcuts, and are delighted with the powerful 
sketches and interesting water-colours reproduced 
therein, we cannot but feel with his biographer 
that had he who died so young been spared to 
attain maturer years, his position in the art 
world might probably have become a supreme 
one. 
Dutch 
by Max 
Marston & Co.) 


the same title which has been published, the two 


‘ainters of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 


Roosres. (London: Sampson Low, 


This is the third volume bearing 


previous ones having been reviewed in THE Stupi0 
as they appeared. It is in every way a worthy com 
panion to its predecessors, being enriched with 
many illustrations of great beauty. ‘The opening 
article, by A. C. Loffelt, on the work of Anton 
Mauve, will be read with especial interest by that 
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painter’s many admirers. Mr. Zilcken’s clever 
etching from the painter’s water-colour drawing, 
entitled Under the Trees, renders with great fidelity 
the peculiar softness and charm of Mauve’s manner ; 
and this plate, together with the five others by 
the same hand, alone make the book a desirable 
possession. The other painters whose works are 
treated upon are Mrs. Bilders Van Bosse, Valken- 
burg, F. P. Meulen, Sadée, Tholen, Artz, Du 
Chattel, Vrolijk, Henkes, Nakken, and De Jong. 
Line and Form. By WALTER CRANE. (London: 
George Bell & Sons.) Price 12s. net.—This is a 
companion volume to Zhe Bases oy Design by 
the same author, and, like it, was originally written 
as a series of lectures to the students of the Man- 
The 
lucid and practical, and the illustrations are of 
exceptional value. 
recommended to the attention of art masters as 


chester Municipal School of Art. book is 


It is a volume that may be 
well as pupils. A course of examination based 
upon its principles and recommendations might 
be advocated as a measure likely to materially 
increase the efficacy of art training. 

Frederick Lord Leighton: An illustrated Record 
of his Life and Work. By Ernest Ruys. (London: 
George Bell & Sons.) Third edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


net.—A new edition of this excellent book is most 


welcome, and at the low price at which it is issued 
should meet with a ready demand. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen and beautifully printed. 

The Reliqguary and Illustrated Archeologist. 
Vol. VI. (London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd.) 
Price 12s. net.—This excellent periodical, so ably 
edited by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., has just com- 
pleted its volume for the present year. Among 
the numerous articles contained in it may be 
mentioned an interesting account of Pigmy Flint 
Implements, by R. A. Gatty, LL.B. ; Some Notes 
on Lace Bobbins, with many curious illustrations, 
by R. E. Head ; and a contribution by Mr. Quick 
on Bells. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 
(London : Gay & Bird.) Price 5s. Without being 
in any way remarkable, Mr. Herbert Cole’s six 
illustrations, excellently reproduced by _photo- 
gravure, are acceptable pictorial renderings of 
various episodes in the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” With its neat green and gold binding, 
and pleasant head and tail-pieces, the volume 
would make an attractive addition to a library. 


The recent additions to Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons’ excellent series of monographs, entitled Great 
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Masters in Painting and Sculpture, are in every 
sense worthy companion volumes to those to which 
reference has already been made in these pages. 
Correggio, by SELWYN BRINTON; Donatello, by 
Hope Rea; Perugino, by GEORGE C, WILLIAMSON ; 
Soddoma, by the ConTESSA PRIULI-Bon, are all 


ledge of their subjects. They are, 
excellently illustrated, and produced at such a 


moreover, 


price as to place them within the means of all. 
The lists of works by the respective painters which 
are appended to each volume are of much interest 
and value. 


The satisfactory reproduction of oil and water- 
colour paintings by photo- 
graphy is an art requiring 
an absolute perfection of 
apparatus and a more than 
ordinary amount of skill 
on the part of the operator. 
Entirely successful photo- 
graphs of this character 
are so rarely seen that we 
have particular pleasure in 
calling attention to some 
productions by 
{ Connell & Sons, 
of Glasgow. Carting Tim- 
ber and Morning—Kirk- 
cudbright Harbour, 
the paintings by W. Moun- 


recent 
James 


after 


cey, are both of exceptional 
excellence, and are worthy 
copies of admirable paint- 
ings. 
From all appearances, 
the fashion of exchanging 
Christmas and New Year 
England 
of abatement. 
The general character of 


cards in shows 


no signs 


the cards may _ change, 
novelties of form may be 
introduced, new styles of 
decorative presentment may 
be devised, but the general 
demand remains persistent. 
In looking through the im- 
variety of 
class cards which 


mense high- 
Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck & Co. have 
this year offered to their 


= 


~~. 
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customers, we are especially impressed with the 
degree of perfection to which the art of printing has 
now been brought. We can imagine the wonder 
with which the typographer of fifty years ago would 
regard these specimens of his art. He would be 
greatly puzzled to understand how a large proportion 
of them have been produced at all, for they belong 
to a style and character of printing entirely un- 
known in the middle of the century. In a collec- 
tion of such cards, more, perhaps, than in anything 
else, the changes made in recent years in the repro- 
ductive art may be seen at a glance. A _ wisely 
made collection is not only of artistic interest, 
but it will become of historic value. 
Mr. Mortimer, 


Among the 
other producers of these cards 


> > 
a ree, 3 
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Awards in ‘ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. D XXXVII 


of Halifax, 


containing some 


has forwarded to us a_ collection 


special designs of distinctive 


merit. 


Mr. Ralph Peacock desires us to state that the 
title—Dyre Falsche 


produced in colours in the October Number of 


of his painting which was re- 


THE Stup1io was not of his choosing, but was 
given to it by the compiler of the Catalogue of 
the Berlin Exhibition of 1597. 


WARDS 
PRIZE 


IN “THE STUDIO” 
COMPETITIONS. 
4 SHOW-CARD. 


DESIGN 


FOR 
(A LIII.) 


Tue awards in this competition will be an- 


nounced in a future number. 


ILLUSTRATION A CHILD’s STORY. 


FOR 
(B LIII.) 
The 


First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to 


‘* MEMOA” 


Amphterl (Sunderland Rollinson, 12, Princes 
Street, Scarborough). 

The PrizE (fal/fa-Guinea) to TLsca 
(Ethel Wilton Place, St. 


Exeter). 


SECOND 
Larcombe, James’s, 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 

Ancient Mariner (Claire Murrell); Arig (Maud 
C. Jones) ;, Arrow (Lilian Bell); Blve Funk (Ber- 
Puckle) ; Grumbler (Rosa C.. Petherick) ; 
Malvolio (Olive Allen); and Zorforse (Florence M. 
G. Dimma). 


tram 


FOREGROUND STuby. 
(D XXXVII.) 

The First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Alcazar (Mary E. C. Willis, 
Ipswich Road, Norwich). 

The SECOND PRIZE (/fa/f-a-Guinea) to Memo 
(ta. €. 


Bristol). 


Southwell Lodge, 


Leat, 2, Richmond Street, ‘Totterdown, 

Honourable mention is given to Bromide (F. J. 
Mortimer) ; Barum (Maud Partridge) ; Zris (IF. G. 
Bennett); Zssem (Sophie Monnier) ; J/aské (Thomas 
Kent) ; Aerarbury (Edward Hepburn) ; and Topsy 


(Thomas G. Hibbert). 
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The Lay Fugure 


HE LAY FIGURE ON BEAUTY 
AND THE CHOICE OF PIC- 
TORIAL SUBJECTS. 


“BLAME my temperament,” said the Journalist. 
“IT suffer—I know 
liberality. Hence I gave you my opinion when 
you asked for it.” 

“But a man should speak his mind without 


not why—from spasms of 


being insolent,” replied the Idealist, bristling with 
indignation. 

“Yet insolence may be useful at times,” the 
“ Remember, were 


Journalist answered. 


praising the remarks on Beauty which an English 


you 


painter of some repute has made to an interviewer ; 
and the manner in which you praised them was 
unwise, for it implied that your own work ought to 
be accepted as beautiful evidence in support of the 
English painter’s opinions. Now, when an artist 
begins not only to theorise, but to throw out sneers 
at the aims of those who differ from him, he 
cannot expect to have it all his own way. If your 
own pictures were really beautiful, would you have 
any inclination to chirp to us about beauty and the 
choice of pictorial subjects ?” 

‘A rude question,” remarked the Critic. “ Never- 
theless, a modest artist usually speaks with enthu- 
siasm about those qualities which his own work 
does not possess.” 

“Nor is that surprising,” said the Philosopher. 
‘* He who fails to be great, and is modest enough 
to profit by his education of vain effort, is brought 
intellectually in close contact with the essentials of 
greatness ; he becomes a critic, and solaces himself 
with the art of talking well on the good things 
which he cannot himself achieve. ‘This is why 


men of inferior talent are often very successful 
teachers.” 

“There are plenty of exceptions, of course,” 
said the Art Historian. 


English painter to whom reference was made a few 


“For an instance, take the 
moments ago. He is one of those men who are 
fond of dainty subjects, and who mistake prettiness 
for beauty. As such, in hot haste, he makes an 
attack on the forms of realism which offend his 
delicate sensibility; and he is bold enough to think 
that certain artists have discovered that misery is 
easier to make impressive than gaiety, and that 
ugliness can be reproduced with much less labour 
than beauty.” 

“If those statements mean anything,” said the 
Philosopher, “they mean that certain artists do not 
choose gay and attractive subjects because they 
find it easier to win success by painting misery and 
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Was there ever in the world such prodi- 
To do what Millet did—that is, 
to make beautiful pictures out of sadness, weari- 


ugliness. 


gious nonsense ? 


ness, and ugliness—is an achievement far and 
away more difficult than that of painting a subject 
which is generally recognised to be attractive and 
beautiful.” 

“'True,” said the Critic. 
are so engaging, so charmed with loveable human 


“Some fine subjects 


interest, that any painter of talent feels at home in 
them at once. It is very different in the case of 
the toil-deformed subjects that Millet elevated into 
art, making them as impressive as Greig’s Funeral 
March.” 

“ That seems right enough,” said the Man with 
a Clay Pipe. ‘Yet I fail to see what good we can 
gain from this conversation. Is it not best to take 
with thankfulness and admiration from each man 
that which he has to give ?” 


” 


“Unquestionably,” the Critic replied. 

“It is not an easy thing to do,” continued the 
Man with a Clay Pipe, “and I am sure that we 
cannot hope to do it if we befog our minds with 
theories on beauty and the choice of pictorial sub- 
The principle of beauty, according to the 
good old Roman definition, is multitude in unity ; 


jects. 


and I am happy to believe that every artist is free 
to re-discover this principle in the way that seems 
best to him.” 


, 


“Whatever subject he may choose,” said the 
Philosopher, “many of his critics will find fault 
with his treatment of it. That is inevitable. Even 
the greatness of Meunier, that Michelangelo of 
the Flemish factories and collieries, seems hideous 
to certain artists among my friends. ‘They are men 
who live in ‘an isle of dreams,’ and have narrow 
and romantic opinions as to what beauty ought 
to be.” 
“Such 
the Art “They love a few mani- 
festations of beauty, and then persuade them- 


men are common everywhere,” said 
Historian. 


selves that the objects of their love are the sum 
of beauty. They have no inkling of the truth 
that beauty, a primeval phenomenon, is as various 
as nature.” 

“For my part,” said the Lay Figure, “I don’t 
care what erroneous opinions a true artist may 
I take what he has to give me, 
and I go elsewhere for other kinds of excellent 
work. Beauty in a thousand different forms may 
be thus enjoyed; and I, for one, cannot but 


chance to have. 


wonder at the rich variousness of the work pro- 
duced by modern artists.” 
THE Lay Ficure. 
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N AMERICAN PAINTER— 
WILLIAM M. CHASE. BY 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


To those who knew the condition of art in 
America at the time William M. Chase returned, 
in 1877, from study in Munich, it does not seem 
surprising that the mere art school studies which 
he exhibited electrified the public and caused him 
to be hailed as a master. For they knew that the 
condition of art in America was then at a low ebb. 

Self-taught painters then held sway, or painters 
of the Diisseldorf school, with technique like that 
of Meyer von Bremen, Verbroeckhoven, Achenbach 
and Sir John Gilbert. ‘True, occasionally William 
M. Hunt, John la Farge, Winslow Homer, or 
George Inness exhibited at the Academy of Design 
pictures that were far above the prevailing standard, 
though showing no brilliant brush work; but 
painting worthy of being styled art was seen in 
hardly a tithe of the pictures exhibited. So, about 
1878, when there appeared a number of young 
men who had studied at Munich, among whom were 
Walter Shirlaw, Frank Courier, Frank Duveneck 
and William M. Chase, and another group from 
Paris, of which F. A. Bridgeman was a member, 
the public immediately awakened to the value of 
the new things they brought, seeming to realise 
instantly that little had hitherto been known of the 
technical possibilities of oil painting, and _ that 
these men had at their disposal a means of expres- 
sion entirely unknown to the older painters. 
Indeed, the effect of the work of these men upon 
the younger art lovers was such as would follow 
if, having known only the paintings of Lucas 
Cranach, they had been suddenly introduced to 
Velasquez and Hals—or, to make it less flattering, 
let us say, to Tiepolo, Greuze and Munkacsy. It 
was quite evident to all that these younger men 
tainted with a brush—that they spoke in the 
language of paint. 

Mr. Chase’s influence on American art has, 
perhaps, been more potent through his teaching 
than through his painting. His ministrations have 
neither been confined to one plac e nor restricted 
to one branch of instruction. In addition to con- 
tinued teaching of some twenty years in New York 
City art schools, he instructs occasionally in Phil- 
adelphia, and now and then carries his gospel 
600 miles westward to Chicago. For eight years 
he has had a summer class at his Long Island 
home among those Shinnecock Hills, which he 


loves so well and paints so often. Several times 


he has taken to Spain a band of students who 
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delightfully commingle sketching from nature with 
studying the old masters in the galleries—especially 
Velasquez—in the Prado at Madrid. 

In his teaching, Mr. Chase often gives advice 
that might be thus summarized: “Take care of 
the form and the likeness will take care of itself,” 
and in the artist’s own work we see him practise 
upon the same principle. 

The Portrait of Mr. Rittenberg that we repro- 
duce exemplifies the very apogee of this method. 
With Rembrandt’s lavishness, he makes the lights 
and shadows roll over the head in great changing 
waves that seem to come from a basso-profundo of 
the brush. It is one of the best of his recent 
portraits. The colour of the flesh is vibrating 
against a grey-green background, full of air. 

This head is typical of a large number of Mr. 
Chase’s portraits Though it be little more than 
an afternoon sketch of a friend, an exchange with 
an artist, though the likeness may not be quite 
exact, it is assuredly the work of a painter who 
loves to and knows how to paint. 

The foreign reader who is familiar with the work 
of Alfred Stevens can form a tolerably just concep- 
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W. M. Chase 


tion of Mr. Chase’s brush work and colour sense, for 
the productions of the two men are somewhat similar. 


If Mr. Chase chooses as his subject a young woman 


in a Japanese kimono, sitting near a dressing-table, 
there will certainly be found, in his finished 
picture, the same rich notes in the wood of the 
dressing-table, the same melting greys in the reflec- 
tion in the mirror, and the same suave, warm tones 
in the kimono as are found in the work of the 
famous Belgian; and, it must be confessed, it 
sometimes may, like Stevens’s work, challenge 
criticism as regards the face, for that may partake 
of the still-life textures of the accessories, and will, 
perhaps, have little attraction for the average spec- 
tator because of its lack of symmetrical beauty, 
though the art-lover will covet it for its beauty of 
pigment. 

Indeed, the still-life element in Mr. Chase’s 
painting, while, perhaps, Spanish in treatment, is 
thoroughly Dutch in the important part it plays in 


** PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER” 
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his compositions. At the Society of American 
Artists, in 1898, he exhibited his picture called 
Ring Toss, which we reproduce. The captious 
might insist that in similar subjects the Dutch 
painters respected their dramatis persone more 
than does Mr. Chase, that the Dutchman’s still- 
life surrounds his figures, while Mr. Chase’s figures 
are but adjuncts to his still-life. But so far as the 
actual aspect of things is concerned, the floor and 
the ring toss could hardly be rendered with greater 
veracity in so painter-like a manner. 

Indefatigable industry is a cardinal trait of Mr. 
Chase, and it is not surprising that in the great 
volume of work he has produced in the last 
twenty-five years there are evidences of distinct 
periods, his work of to-day representing a marked 
contrast to that which he first sent from Munich. 
We will venture to call his present work his middle 
style, being confident that he is yet to develop a riper 
phase of his talent. His early style may be called 

the Munich style, howbeit 

more colourful than the 

average Munich work, but 

containing, none the less, a 

trace of bitumen—a forcing 

of shadows akin to the over- 

emphasised intonation of 

elocution-school graduates. 

In his style of to-day this 

bitumen vein is_ entirely 

eliminated, and modelling 
by colour has been rein- 
forced by a quality that is 
hard to designate. This 
new quality is not chiaro- 
scuro, it is rather a modern 
substitute for it, variously 
described as unity, ensem- 
ble, and, in _ landscape 
painting, as “ enveloppe ” 
and harmony. In Mr. 
Chase’s Portrait of Miss 
F. de Forest, which 
shown at the Portrait Ex- 
hibition at New York in 
1898, we find this quality 
dominant; the figure and 


was 


background, hair and flesh, 
every detail, every acces- 
sory, fit into a decorative 
scheme, scheme 
wholly unlike the decora- 
of De La 
Alexander, 


yet a 


tive schemes 
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W. M. Chase 


for Mr. Chase Dutch masters in 


his regard for the realism of the still-life. In 


follows the 
this picture he bestows upon every tiny link of 
a watch-chain, as it travels in its labyrinthian 
course over changing planes of the drapery, the 
same care as to its place and space that he gives 
to the head and figure. In addition, there is great 
individuality in the face, and a soulful expression 
in the eyes, that mark this portrait as something 
more than a worthy piece of technique. 

His Portrait of My Mother, here reproduced, 
is a canvas full of deep sympathy with his sitter, 
and in it is the 
part of the painter to portray the individual at 


evinced a determination on 
whatever cost of reconsideration, an unwillingness 
to let well enough alone, a manifest aspiration 
toward what is truest, regardless of any tricks or 
mannerisms. 
A further development 

the 
recently - finished 
of his little 
This is, probably, the 
the 
of the third 
Here 
is colour, fine and refined, 


is seen in artist’s 
portrait 
daughter. 
forerunner of artist’s 
new manner 
period of his career. 


and the blending of beau- 
tiful tints. 
is thrown a piece of soft, 
Oriental _ silk 
what amplitude is suggested 


Over the chair 


blue and 
in that one piece of drapery 
covering a wicker chair! 

that 
given the artist the colour 


seems to have 
scheme for the whole com 


position: delicate blues, 


like 


twilight, 


doves’ eggs in the 


interweave with 


browns from thrushes’ 


wings ; soft amber yellows 


fade 


shadows 


seaweed-green 
that half hide 


threads of rain-cleansed 


into 


and 
No 


ever 


emerald, coral red, 


orchid lavender. 
Japanese empress 
possessed an embroidered 
robe of more dulcet hues. 
Nor with all 


beauty of tinctured textures 


this sensual 


is the portrait sacrificed 


to the accessories ; on the 


PORTRAIT OF MR. RITTENBERG 


contrary, as a Velasquez Infanta, sheathed in 


her stiff crinolined skirt, is ever a flower of 
childhood, so this little maiden, ensconced in the 
embrace of the ample chair, is at first glance the 
motive of the canvas, the blossom of the plant. 
No essential detail of characterisation has been 
sacrificed to technique ; the epitome of childhood 
is there. Her eyes regard you, yet modestly 
refrain from staring, and the childish hands, the 
fingers intertwining in her lap, lie in that perfect 
tranquillity that only a child’s hands can assume. 
throat is a necklace of 
coloured beads that sets off the 


plexion of the throat and face and the mahogany 


Dependent from _ her 


brunette com- 


brown of the hair. 


Mr. Chase has, ever since his return from 


Munich, been esteemed one of America’s leading 
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portrait painters, and the 
number of celebrities he 
has painted makes a long 
catalogue; a partial list 
includes William M. Evarts, 
General Webb, and the 
violinist, Reminyi. One of 
the most monumental of 
Mr. Chase’s portraits, one 
whose composition and 
simplicity seems to pro- 
claim it an examplar for the 
younger portrait painters, is 
his Portrait of Mrs. C. or 
The Lady with a White 
Shawl, owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and recently hung 
place of honour 
in the American section 
of the Paris Exhibition. 
When Mr. Chase lived 
in New York and in 
Brooklyn he showed the 
art students of the two 
cities what excellent subject- 
matter lay at their very 
doors in the landscape of 
the public parks—Central 
Park in New York and 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn. 
He has since moved 
to Shinnecock, at the end 
of Long Island that juts 
into the Atlantic Ocean 
and basks like Holland under an everchanging sky; 
it is, indeed, Holland without its windmills, its 
canals, fences and villages, a monotonous lowland, 
broken here and there by sand dunes and dwarfed 
bushes. It is not such a picturesque country as 
the English sea coast that Turner loved and com- 
memorated ; it is more like the Mousehold Heath 
that Old Chrome so_ lovingly invested with 
picturesqueness, though less undulating ; and just 
as Chrome found the heath assuming an endless 
variety of aspects under the transient shadows of 
cumulus clouds, so Mr. Chase discovers infinite 
changeableness in his Long Island home, as the 
clouds that roll up from the Atlantic gridiron the 
Shinnecock meadows with shadows that accentuate 
distances and carry the eye seemingly over im- 
measurable expanse ; or as the meadows lie blinking 
in the midsummer heat with cooling blue waters at 
their margins, or when they are rich with tints of 
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Autumn, with russet, maroon and bronze—the 
better tor a touch of frost—and recompensed for 
their summer sterility by the wild aster and the 
golden rod. 

Sometimes the dress of ¢erra firma plays but a 
slight part in his picture’s arrangement, and the 
major part of the canvas is given up to the sky, 
where the clouds, as if in martial manceuvres, gather 
into columns and varied combinations, advancing 
and receding on a field ot cloth of azure. 

Indeed, Mr. Chase—who teaches his pupils 
that it is not what thing is painted, but the 
way it is painted that makes the work of art— 
been this, what the 
would country. 
A single windmill gives quaintness to a corner 
but Mr. 
duces it into his compositions. 


content with 


call 


has always 


Philistines unpicturesque 


of his demesne, Chase rarely intro- 


He 
artificial adjuncts for his effects, but paints, as did 


uses no 





W. M. 


Ruysdael in his coast scenes, the flat foreground 
with the low horizon and large expanse of rolling 


clouds. 
In his talks to his pupils Mr. Chase displays a 
ready wit equal to that for which Mr. Whistler is 


celebrated, which enables him to put a technical 
proposition in the form of an aphorism, as though 
it were a bit of profound philosophy. He is 
gathering together some of the best of his sayings, 
and they will be published this winter under the 
title “ Don’ts for Art Students.” 

As a matter of record the following facts may be 
set down : 

William Merritt Chase was born in Franklin, 
near Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., Nov. 1, 1849. 
He studied for a short time under a local artist, 
B. F. Hayes. 
Indianapolis, 


He set up as a portrait painter in 
New York, 


started for 
entered the 


Academy 


but soon 
where he 
school of the 
of Design, studying under 
J. O. Eaton till 1872, when 
he left for Munich, where 
he studied as we _ have 
recorded. 
return to America he was 
elected the 
Society of American Artists 


Soon after his 
a member of 
(1879), and was the So- 


for 


Later he was elected 


ciety’s president ten 
years. 
Associate of the Academy 
of Design, and (an Acade- 
mician in 1890. He is a 
member of the American 
Water-Colour Society, the 
Munich 
Honorary Member of the 
Art Students’ 
(1881). He _ received 
medals in 1876 at Phila- 
delphia, at Munich in 1883, 


Secession, and 


League 


and at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889. 
able mention at the Salon 


He won honour 


of 1881, and a silver medal 
at the Salon of 1889, the 
First Prize at the Cleveland 
Art Association, 1894, and 
Fund Prize at 


the Shaw 


the Society of American 
Artists in 1895. 
As 


written 


might be 
Mr. 


an essay 


upon Chase 
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Chase 


as a teacher, a thesis might 
Mr. Chase as an influence. Of 
said, 


be written upon 
course his main 
has, as have been as a 
It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to 


the 


influence we 
teacher. 
say that in the families of one-half of 
picture-buyers of New York there will be found 
a member who has studied some time or other 
under Mr. Chase at the League, or in his private 
studio, or in the New York Art School, of which 
he is at present the head. These disciples of his 
have become the leaven in the large loaf of New 
York’s art patrons, and influence public taste for 
Again, many of his copies of the old 
bought at 


the best. 


masters have been various times 
by public-spirited persons and presented to our 
art schools, where they have helped to train the 
taste of the pupils. Also, his readiness to paint 


still-life objects, and the exhibition of these can- 


M. CHASE 
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vases have been to the students a constant re- 
minder of his tenet, that it is not the subject, but 
what the painter makes of his subject that consti- 
tutes great painting. He has, too, made it his 
custom to address his class almost every month 
and discuss before them problems of painting. But 
most potent is the example he sets of indomitable 
industry, which evidences that he is still of the same 
mind as the youth who went to Munich to study 
“how to paint,” and that he has never ceased to 
find delight in the mere praxis. 

To sum up, Mr. Chase has been in America the 
pioneer advocate of the beauty of the painted 
canvas. With him it must be a beautiful thing to 
look into, like a crystal lake, like a faceted gem, or 
a Japanese shrine; it may, as well, have surface 
beauty, like Chinese porcelain or Japanese lacquer. 
The painter has his beauty of language just as the 
writer has his, for in neither art nor literature is 
statement alone high achievement; there is the 
epithet of the brush as well as the epithet of verbal 
expression ; there is alliteration of colour ; there is 
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in art ornamentation and embellishment, which, as 
in good literature, need not be a superfluity, but 
can be structural. Mr. Chase makes use of all 
these adjuncts to mere portrayal, so that he may 
be called a painter, and, more than this, a master 


painter. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


PEN-AIR MUSEUMS FOR 
LONDON: A SUGGESTION. 
BY GEORG BROCHNER. 


ONE morning, some months ago, I happened 
to find myself within the precincts of one of the 
London museums. ‘The place was empty ; besides 
myself and a friend there were only two dirty 
little children there. I cannot understand how 
they had managed to get in; but there they were, 
gazing in unappreciative silence at some old china. 
This sight, pathetic as it was ludicrous, seemed to 
annoy my friend. He sneered something about 
the eternal unfitness of things and gave expression 
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to doubts as to whether museums were exempt from 
the otherwise apparently universal laws of evolution, 
wondering whether they were destined to remain 
for ever in scheduled, academic unattractiveness. 
I reassured him: there were museums and museums. 
There were, for instance, open-air museums—and 
why should not London some day have her open-air 
museums ? Other capitals possess, or are about to 
possess, these delightful institutions ; but surely no 
city in the world can boast such wide and magni- 
ficent possibilities for attaining to the very ideal of 
these present-day creations as the capital of the 
British Empire ! 

The open-air museum is a child of our time— 
of the last decade, in fact. Its name hails from 
Sweden, I believe, no doubt because Dr. Artur 
Hazelius is a Swede. To his genius, marvellous 
energy, and great liberality Stockholm is in- 
debted for her “Skansen,” of which more anon. 
It is somewhat difficult to accurately define the 
scope and the object of the open-air museum. 
Originally, I suppose, it was intended to comprise 
typical and interesting buildings of bygone days, 
faithfully illustrating, both in their exterior and their 


interior, the way in which former generations dwelt 
and lived, placed in surroundings resembling the 
original as much as it was possible. At the same 
time as it served the ends of ethnographical science, 
it became an object-lesson in history, showing how 
the peasant and the parson, the burgher and the 
warrior, had lived their life and done their work 
in past centuries in the cottage, in the hall, and in 
the church. Unlike what has been done, and 
done well, at several exhibitions, more especially 
by Garnier at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, the 
open-air shuns all and 
“ cheap” imitation ; it requires original structures, 


museum promiscuous 
and to have them re-erected exactly in the old 
style, or, where this cannot possibly be done, 
counterfeit buildings, that are faithful and accurate 
reproductions in material, mode of construction, 
etc. Isolated removals of historic structures have 
been undertaken years ago. It is, for instance, 
on record that the house of Francis I., in the 
1828, was removed from Moret to Cours- 
Some years later the British Museum 


year 
la-Reine. 
had one or two interesting mausoleums brought 
to London, and in the year 1844 King Frederick 
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William of Prussia had the old Vaug_ stave 
church removed from Thelemarken to Briicken- 
berg in Germany, and re-erected there. The 
present King of Sweden and Norway, in 1881, 
had the Gol stave church removed from Halling- 
dale to Bygdé, near Christiania, and afterwards, 
by gift or purchase, became possessed of other old 
buildings, which were likewise removed to and re- 
built at Bygdé. Also the Christiania Corporation 
has secured a couple of old buildings, and they are 
now at Frognersitesen, close to Christiania. Quite 
another ten years, however, were allowed to lapse 
before the first Swedish open-air museum was 
opened. 


In Denmark, similar plans had been 
under consideration for several years, Mr. Bernhard 
Olsen being their able and indefatigable advocate; 
but it is only during the present year, that a 


move has been made in earnest, it having been 
deemed necessary to again pull down and remove 
to another locality a couple of old buildings erected 
in the grounds of the Castle of Rosenborg in the 
year 1897. In Christiania, as in Copenhagen, the 
building of an open-air museum is at present 
progressing. 

It was as far back as the year 1872 that Dr. 
Artur Hazelius, on a tour in Dalarna, by a few 
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purchases laid the foundation of the now world- 
famous Northern Museum at Skansen. Dr. 
Hazelius was, and is, an enthusiast, but an enthu- 
siast with an iron will, for whom obstacles never 
seemed to exist, and who made up his mind to 
give his whole life to the realisation of his dream ; 
and he has succeeded far beyond his most ambi- 
tious dreams. Little by little the collection grew, 
until, in the year 1880, Dr. Hazelius presented it to 
the Swedish nation, the museum becoming an 
self-contained institution, with a 
Board of its own, Dr. Hazelius taking upon himself 
financial liabilities. The same year a 
“Society for the Advancement of the Northern 
Museum ” was formed, the prospectus being signed 
by more than a hundred men of mark in science, 


independent, 


extensive 


art, and politics. After the year 1890, when a 
Swedish nobleman presented some land to the 
museum, and an additional site at Skansen having 
been bought the following year, a new departure 
took place in the development of the museum, it 
now becoming possible to realise the plan of an 
open-air museum, for which purchases of old 
interesting houses had already commenced five or 
Even before the end of 1891 
another purchase of land took place, and in subse- 


six years previously. 
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quent years further extensions have been made, so 
that the area of the Skansen Open-Air Museum 
now amounts to 231,820 square metres. Here were 
now erected various old homesteads from different 
parts of Sweden, the land being laid out with 
woods, ponds, etc. The illustrations show how 
admirable are both the exteriors and the interiors, 
and I believe there are many other plans, of 
a similar nature, waiting to be realised. Build- 
ings, furniture, utensils, dresses are almost without 
exception original ; the Bjérkvikfatbur, the Hasjé 
church steeple, and some smaller structures, how- 
ever, are copies ; the Hiaillestad church steeple, on 
the other hand, is original. 

The motto of the Northern Museum is: “ Know 
Thyself.” Dr. Hazelius wanted to help the Swedish 
nation to know itself—wanted it to know how its 
sons and daughters had lived, and in some cases 
how they were living. But he went still further ; he 
wanted it to know its own animal and vegetable 
world. It no longer sufficed that the proper old- 
fashioned plants and herbs had been planted round 
the old houses; it was not enough that the Lap- 
landers—real Laplinders, of course, living in a real 


VARING For. 


had their dogs and reindeer. Consequently 
innumerable 


Lap hut 
Skansen made the home of 


species of Swedish animals and plants, all helping 


was 


to complete the picture. 

In order to create an interest in old Swedish 
customs and dances, and in order to keep fresh the 
memory of great historic days in the annals of the 
country, it was decided from the outset that 
certain fétes should be held at Skansen every 
year. There is the Spring or Early Summer 
Féte, and the fétes in commemoration of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII., etc. These fétes are 
as charming as they are quaint, and seem to 
harmonise exceedingly well with their surround- 
ings and the governing principles of the museum. 
There are national dances, wedding processions, 
historic processions, rococo concerts with pro- 
grammes of real old rococo music by Lully, 
Destouches, Lacoste, etc.; there are picturesque 
groups of warriors from the time of various kings, 
with their banners and drums, there are men and 
women, boys and girls in national dresses; in 
Swedenborg’s summer-house his old housekeeper 
presides ; but Iddde, alas, will never more delight 


tweerr 900 


THE APPROVED PLAN FOR THE OPEN-AIR MUSEUM AT CHRISTIANIA 
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GOL CHURCH AND OTHER OLD BUILDINGS RE-ERECTED AT BYGDO, NEAR CHRISTIANIA 


his listeners with his inimitable stories in dialect university of Upsala, but generally appeared in the 
and his touching peasant songs. Idédde—his real dress of a Smaland peasant; except when he, 
name was Rosén—had studied at the famous towards closing-time, went about attired as a watch- 


OLD HOUSES RE-ERECTED AT FROGNERSATESEN, NEAR CHRISTIANIA, BY THE CHRISTIANIA CORPORATION 
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man ot old and singing the hour-verses of the old 
watchmen. All Sweden mourned for Idédde, 
when he died last summer. On the Bellman day 
the famous singer himself is personified, ac- 
companied by his friends, all attired in original 
dresses of the period; the carriages are real old 
coaches from his time, and the songs his own 
splendid songs. That the 
occasions is appropriately quaint and _ original 


catering on such 


goes without saying. 

Dr. Hazelius wanted to 
living museum—and he has made it one, created 
a national institution, the like of which no other 


make Skansen a 


country boasts. But he is not content yet; he 
sees other visions, manifold and wonderful and from 
many ages. May he live to see those also realised ! 
At ancient Lund, of cathedral and university 


fame, the Ethnographical Society for Southern 


INTERIOR OF GOL CHURCH, BYGDO, NEAR CHRISTIANIA 
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Sweden has succeeded in forming an open-air 
museum, on a much smaller scale certainly, but 
charming and very complete, within the scope of 
its carefully-thought-out and well-balanced plan. 
The old buildings, which now ornament the site of 
the museum are all original—quite original, even 
to the bricks of the burgher’s house; and they 
have been very happily placed, in spite of the 
somewhat limited area. Each forms a_ perfect 
old-time picture. The old Bleking farmstead, for 
instance, with the crooked elder-tree against the 
wall, with the old, uneven pavement, the old _bee- 
hives, the cow and the goats; or, better still, the 
venerable Bosebo church, standing as it did at 
Bosebo, where it served as parish church up till 
within a month or two of its re-erection within the 
grounds of the Lund Museum. The museum was 
no doubt singularly lucky in securing this old 
edifice, which fits so splen- 
didly into the whole plan 

for its buildings. 
In Christiania, attempts 
had been made for some 
time to obtain a 
able site for an open-air 
the 


suit- 
museum, either on 
Bygd6é 
where there already are 
several old buildings, 
erected at the instance of 
King Oscar, and of which 


Crown _ property, 


illustrations are given, or 
from the Christiania Cor- 
which, by the 
way, had also shown some 
interest for old buildings 


poration, 


by having two or three 
houses re-erected at Frog- 
nersiitesen. Both attempts, 
however, failed, and it was 
decided therefore, in the 
spring of 1898, to buy a 
suitable site, for the laying 
out of which a very attrac- 
tive plan has been arranged, 
as will appear from the 
illustration on page 164. 
The open-air museum will 
comprise two sections—one 
for the town and one for 
the country. The buildings 
will represent various styles 
of houses from the last two 
or three centuries. ‘Through 
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a gateway one passes down 

a street to the market-place, 

and from there into “the 

country,” where buildings 

stand along the roadside in r = = 

geographical order, illustrat- 24 i ay 

| ing the national style of yh - oe 7, }i ter IS 
buildings in different parts one Saas oo : KAVA a /l\y 
of the country. There will Biss i, Vas , " 
also be an open space, where 
fétes, with national dances, 
etc., can be held, and 
beyond this is a small wood, 
where Sater and forest life 
will be represented. This, 
at least, is the plan as it 
was originally framed ; but 





during its course of com- 
pletion it may, perhaps be 
somewhat modified. ‘The BURGHER’S HOUSE AT THE LUND OPEN-AIR MUSEUM, SWEDEN 
museum owns a number of 

old characteristic buildings, 

which have already been re-built in the new has for years been anxious that the museum should 
grounds, and most interesting collections of old possess a suitable site for old buildings, it is only 





furniture, utensils, implements, etc. quite recently that he has attained his ends, 
Although Mr. Bernhard Olsen, the founder and leaving out of consideration what proved only a 
present director of the Danish “ Folke Museum,” temporary erection of two or three smaller houses 





OLD HOUSE AT THE LUND OPEN-AIR MUSEUM, SWEDEN 
































in a corner of the Rosenborg Park. The site, 
which is now destined to become the future home of 
the Danish Open-Air Museum, is beautifully located 
some six or seven miles outside the town. There 
are now in course of erection several buildings of 
great and typical interest. Notable amongst these 
is a large farmstead, or rather a twin farmstead, 
from Nias, close to Hesleholm, in West Sweden, 
one of the provinces which formerly belonged 
The 


building in 


to Denmark. illustration on page 167 


shows this course of re-erection. 
There are four adjoining houses, forming a kind 
of primitive court-yard, in the centre of which is 
Still older, 


Ostenfeld, at Husum, in the Duchy of Sleswick, 


a well. however, is a house from 


which has also belonged to Denmark. It is large 
and lofty, with an open fire-place, but without any 
chimney, the whole ménage of the farm being 
The 


under one roof, with but few partitions. 


timber is wonderfully well preserved, and _ all 
the bricks, too, are old, and have been brought 
Sleswick. In 


several other houses ; 


addition to these there are 


but the 


from 
whole is still in a 
state of incompleteness. 

The open-air museums, to which reference has 
been made above, all owe their existence to private 
initiative, and in most cases to that of one man; but 
as they grew, the number of their supporters and well- 
wishers increased, and they have also by degrees 
become State-subsidised. Individuals, from royalty 
downwards, have vied with public institutions in 
showering upon them gifts in money and in kind. 
At Stockholm and 
charged, in spite of which the number of visitors to 


Lund a modest admission is 
the Skansen Museum is immense; and therevenue is 
further swelled by lotteries, fétes, markets, sale of 
publications, &c. In connection with the Skansen 
Museum a whole literature has sprung up, counting 
amongst its writers some of the most famous men 
and women in Swedish literature ; ancient Swedish 
music has also been collected and published. ‘The 
staff of the Skansen Museum is of necessity rather a 
large one, and it comprises a number of Laplanders 
and Dalar folks, in their picturesque national dresses. 

Having endeavoured to give the outlines of what 
other countries possess in the way of open-air 
museums, I again ask: Why should not London 
have her open-air museums? Is there any country 
with a more glorious past than England? Is there 
a land richer in ancient buildings and old-time 
relics? Is there a wealthier, a more generous city 
in the world than London? and where can more 


desirable sites be found for open-air museums than 


in the immediate neighbourhood of or perhaps even 





Carton Moore Park 


within London? And as for buildings—why, there 


are buildings in almost every part of Great Britain 
which would be the pride of any open-air museum, 
and which, in spite of their sundry centuries, look 
as if they might very well stand a journey to 
London. But almost every year some of these 
venerable witnesses of bygone ages vanish, in 
London and out of London ; and, as an inscription 
in the Northern Museum of Stockholm gives 
warning : 
‘* That day may dawn when all our gold cannot 


Call forth the picture of a bygone age !’ 


HE WORK OF CARTON MOORE 
PARK. BY CHARLES HIATT. 


In criticising a young artist’s work, 
generosity inclines one to explain its limitations 
and to extenuate its shortcomings on the ground 
of youth. It may well be that one is not entitled 
to expect from a man who is in all the tumult and 
trouble of the essay, that final serenity which only 
comes with the conquering. Few artists of twenty- 
five are, however, less immature than Carton Moore 
Park, and although it would be gratuitously in- 
discreet to prophesy what he may or may not do, 
his work already achieves such a degree of accom- 
plishment that we may fairly discuss it definitely for 
what it now is, rather than for what it promises in 
the future. Mr. Moore Park prepared himself for 
his work by studying for two years at the Glasgow 
School of Art under the direction of Mr. Francis 
Newbery. It was perhaps due more to Carton 
Moore Park’s temperament than to any defect in 
the training given at the school that he failed to 
derive any conspicuous advantages from its dis- 
cipline. But it was discipline, and however irksome 
it may have seemed, it will be doubtless of real 
ultimate value to him. His first published draw- 
ings appeared in the local press, a press which has 
afforded to several artists of distinction their first 
opportunity of public appeal. The pages of the 
Glasgow Weekly Citizen and of Saint Mungo are 
of real interest on account of the drawings by John 
Hassall, Moore Park, and others which adorn 
them. 

Moore Park’s contributious to the pages of Saint 
Mungo included a few of his first studies of animal 
life. 


teristics 


They displayed some of the salient charac- 
but little of the technical skill—of the 
drawings by which at present he is most widely 
and most favourably known. Although from his 


earliest childhood he had a passionate love of 


animals, and was devoted to shooting, riding, and 
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other outdoor sports, he does not seem at the out- 
set of his career deliberately to have chosen the 
delineation of animals as his chief business as an 
artist. It chanced, however, that in 1897 he exhi- 
bited at the Glasgow Students’ Club a very vigorous 
and original drawing of a bear. This attracted the 
notice of Messrs. Blackie & Son, who thereupon 
gave Mr. Moore Park a commission to produce 
the Alphabet of Animals, which was published 
in 1898. A short time before this he left 
Glasgow and came to London, but previous to 
doing so he made several interesting and important 
experiments. At one of the Glasgow galleries he 
exhibited a series of drawings of the principal per 
formers in the local pantomimes. It need hardly 
be said that, early efforts as they were, they left a 
good deal to be desired in the matter of technical 
accomplishment, but they proved that their author 
had a quite remarkable gift of seeing and realising 
the grotesque with simplicity and strength. In 
almost all of them, however extravagantly fantastic, 
there is a decorative quality which places them far 
above most productions of their kind. It was in 
Glasgow likewise that Moore Park made his first 
essay in mural decoration. This consisted of a 
series of eight large panels, 

inset into the walls of a 

drill-hall, in which the local 

volunteer regiments were 

caricatured. Another work 

undertaken by the artist 

about the same time was 

altogether congenial to him. 

He was asked to decorate 

a nursery with a series of 

illustrations from the most 

popular and _ best-loved 
nursery rhymes. 
cided on his scheme after 
deliberation, 


He de- 
much very 
carefully considering the 


purpose for which his 
designs were required and 
the audience to which they 
were to appeal. By treating 


his subjects in the sim- 


plest, broadest, most direct 


fashion, he was enabled to 
bring his task to a most 
and = delightful 
conclusion. He studiously 
avoided letting his imagin- 
run 


fortunate 


ation to lengths to 


which it was impossible that LEOPARD 
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the imagination of the inhabitants of nursery- 
land should reach. 

It was the publication of the Alphabet of 
Animals which first brought Carton Moore Park’s 
work prominently to the notice of the public. 
The book was received with an enthusiasm which 
did credit alike to the critics who praised it and 
to the public who purchased it. His drawings 
evidenced a very remarkable degree ot originality 
and a sincerity not often found in conjunction 
with it. His studies of all sorts of beasts, from 
the mouse to the elephant, are characterised by 
accurate anatomical knowledge, as well as a pro- 
found appreciation of the nicest details of the 
habits and movements of the animals depicted. 
They display, moreover, that close sympathy with 
their subjects, without which they would inevitably 
be little more than zoological diagrams, possessing 
a certain amount of incidental beauty. His treat- 
ment is refreshingly broad and invariably decora- 
tive. Sometimes he exaggerates in the interest of 
decoration, but he is never guilty of that sentimen- 
talising which we associate with Landseer and a 
host of animal painters who are without the excuse 
His dogs are 


of Landseer’s remarkable qualities. 


BY CARTON MOORE PARK 
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“THE BEAR PIT.” BY 
CARTON MOORE PARK 
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really dogs, and not human beings masquerading 
as dogs, and he is able to make them absorbingly 
interesting without endowing them with sentiments 
and emotional qualities which they do not possess. 
Mr. Moore Park followed his Alphabet of Animals 
with the no less delightful Book of Birds. In the 
latter volume the old qualities were still there, but 
the touch was surer, the decoration of finer and 
more subtle quality. The second book was dis- 
tinctly an advance on the first. Early in the 
present year, Moore Park and “Norman” pub- 
lished A Book of Elfin Rhymes, 
drawings in colour, by the former. ‘These illustra- 
tions are amusingly fantastic, and the end-papers, 
title-page, and typographical ornaments prove that 
Carton Moore Park understands the difficult art 
of decorating a book. 

Several of the illustrations which accompany 
this article prove that it would be unfair to Mr. 
Moore Park to dismiss him as an “animal painter.” 
While it is true that hitherto he has devoted him- 
self chiefly to the delineation of animals, it has been 
his ambition, not so much to make pictures of 
animals, as to use them as the motives of various 
schemes of decoration. 


with forty 


It is by his genuine decora- 
tive instinct, added to minute and extraordinary 
knowledge of animals and their ways, that all his 
work, whether on a large 

or on a small 
distinguished. 


scale, is 
His 
sense of the appropriate 
enables him to adapt his 
pattern to a large wall- 
space or to the back of a 
playing-card with results 
equally happy. It must 
be counted to him for 
righteousness that he never 
condescends to eccentricity 
on the one hand or to 
triviality on the other. His 


nice 


work is never intentionally 
ugly for the mere sake of 


ugliness, nor pretty for the 
What- 
ever its shortcomings, it 
and for 
reason, if for no other, it is 


sake of prettiness. 


is sincere ; this 
entitled to respect. And 
Moore Park sees with his 
own eyes, and represents 
what he sees in his own 
manner. He is innocent 
of imitation. It would be 
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*“ THE DRESSING-ROOM.” 


impossible to name an artist from whom Moore 
Park has derived his style, though one might easily 
mention a score of men whose methods he has 
attentively studied with distinct advantage to his 
own work. From this close study of what is sanest 
and finest in the art of the past, he has acquired 
a degree of restraint and reticence that is as 
welcome as it is unusual in the productions of so 
young a man. It seems to me worthy of note that 
Moore Park was never, even at the outset of his 
artistic life, so completely under the influence of 
any one artist that he could be properly described 
as his disciple. He seems very early to have found 
a way for himself, and to have kept in that way 
with remarkable fidelity. He has made many 
experiments, but all his experiments have been 
His 
energies have been expended more in developing 


made, so to speak, in a single direction. 


his technical resources than in restlessly seeking 
new points of view. The expression of his 
own personality has rightly been his chief con- 
sideration, and he has left to others the business of 
startling and bewildering the beholder. It should 
be added that he has ever disdained anything in 
the nature of technical trickery. 

Carton Moore Park’s achievement is already of 
définite interest and importance, and it holds out 
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the fairest prospects for the future. To great 
natural gifts he adds the power of taking infinite 
pains and an enthusiastic love of his craft. His gifts 
are not of the kind which are at any man’s beck 
and call. He can only do what he must, but, 
happily for him, what he feels he must do appeals 
to all sorts and conditions of healthy-minded 
people. Under these circumstances, opportunities 
will surely be afforded him of displaying in many 
and various ways his accomplished and distinguished 
talent. C.. £4. 


ARDEN-MAKING.—III. THE 
CONDITIONS OF MATERIAL. 
BY EDWARD S. PRIOR. 


WE are unfortunate enough to be living in an 
age which is at cross purposes with some of the 
ordinary beauties of life. Houses and towns, for 
example, have in times past been acknowledged 
graces to the landscape. It has been as natural 
to speak of a “fair” building and a “ fair” 
city as to call the sky “blue”; but now 
the ordinary epithets for our neighbours’ build- 
ings are “hideous” and “ 
deal of this disgust at the builder has come from 


dreadful.” A_ great 


the depravity of present-day building materials. 
Commercial enterprise may have done much for 
the well-being of the flesh, something, perhaps, for 
the general pride of life, but for the lust of the eye 
176 
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its one tunction seems to be that of providing 
perpetual mortification. And especially does it 
set its stamp of cheapness and nastiness on the 
materials of garden-design. 

But nastiness in a garden can never be accounted 
cheap, and the garden craftsman has, therefore, to 
view commercial wares with suspicion, avoiding as 
poison to his art the show-devices of the horti- 
cultural firms. Their rustic summer-houses and 
bridges, their conservatories and pagodas, their 
garden seats, their terra-cotta fountains, their 
galvanised iron-work, their glazed edgings—these 
must be stopped on the frontier of his garden-art, 
must never come inside the garden wall ; and even 
the nurseryman’s shrubs and the florist’s flowers 
must be inspected and show a clean bill of health 
before admission is granted. 

In a word, the present-day vulgarities of com- 
mercial material are to be taken into account by 
the garden-maker. The conditions of material 
must bind him as strictly as those of principle and 
practice, else the art of his laying-out will be 
brought to nought. Jt is proposed here to briefly 
run through the chief requirements of garden- 
making, and to point out how simplicity and 
common-sense can furnish them without the 
materials of the commercial salesman. The treat- 
ment of the subject in the limited space at my dis- 
posal must necessarily be brief and superficial; but 
the art of gardening is as long as other arts; a 
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life-time’s experience makes for little with it, and un- 
helped by the instincts of the age the brief experi- 
ments of any individual taste have many deficiencies. 

Now the first essential of a garden is, as has 
been insisted, its enclosure, and for this the 
materials of brick, stone, wood, quickhedge, are 
suitable under certain conditions. Let the boundary 
wall be distinct for its purpose of adequately 
enclosing the garden plot, but it need not be 
elaborate. Let it be efficient as a shelter and a 
screen: and if wall—in order that it may be useful 
for fruit trees and creeping growth,—let it be 
smooth-faced to the inside of the garden, and 
let it be simply coped or thatched, so that its 
drippings fall away from the fruit. 
the best wall-material, 
commercial 


Unfortunately 
brick, has now in_ its 
machine-made forms, 
yellow, or white, been manufactured up to a 
pitch of ugliness which makes its use impossible 
in the garden. Still, old bricks can be got 
in some places, and in the neighbourhood of 
London the old-fashioned “stock,” though no longer 
as well-made as it used 


whether red, 


to be, has not been 


entirely superseded ; moreover, in out-of-the-way 


parts of Kent, Suffolk, and Hampshire, good- 


looking bricks are still made by hand. But else- 
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where pleasant garden walls can only be built where 
rubble, stone or flint is dug in the neighbourhood. 
Such walling may be had in more parts of England 
than is generally supposed, but it is to be specially 
noted that in order to get its beauty the stone-laying 
and pointing must be carried out with the common 
sense of an artist, else the art of the wall will 

The present  builder-methods of 
walling and “spider” pointing must be 
supervised and their absurdities rejected. Where 
local brick and stone are both impossible, so that 
commercial building has to be resorted to, let the 


be spoilt. 


? 


“ broken’ 


walls be whitewashed to cover the ugliness: or, 
where possible, rough-casted, though this makes 
wires necessary for the training of the wall trees. 
Still, in default of proper masonry materials, fruit- 
raising can be accomplished on the traditional 
this is 
always pleasant to the eye, while the deal fence, 
tarred—or why not whitewashed ?—is certainly 
more sightly than a red brick wall, as bricks are 
Where fruit-growing is not the point 
a good boundary can be made with the simple 
open paling and quickset hedge, but where room 


split-oak fence of the “home counties” : 


made now. 


will allow, let there be the space of a walk between 
the pale and the hedge, so that each can be kept 
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in order. Where screens or shelter are wanted the 
“‘pleached” or “ pole” hedge of lime or beech trees 
is the right kind to use.* 

After enclosure, the next work is to lay out the 
paths of the garden. In this connection the re- 
quirements are obvious 
that the paths should be 
where they are needed for 
the various uses of the gar- 
den; not merely as passage- 
ways from point topoint, but 
rather for its easy keeping, 
for the leisurely visiting 
and enjoyment in all 
weathers of each part of it ; 
for all the 
operations of planting and 


and necessary 
maintenance, for the roller, 
the wheelbarrow, and the 
water-barrow. Straight 
walks are best for all these 
purposes, and can be more 
kept. 


There are the broad walks 


easily made and 
of contemplation and the 


narrow ways of access; 
and upon both sorts should 
common-sense be brought 
to bear. The kind 


measure less 


first 
should not 
than six feet, and prefer 
ably eight, and the circum- 


* Notr.—‘“‘The Formal Garden, 
Blomfield & Thomas, should be con 
sulted on this and kindred matters. 
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stance ot stately 


approach and 
dignified termina- 
be 


No 


winding, irregular 


tion should 


considered. 


walk can have this 
stately circum- 
stance. Moreover, 
it 
pathways by which 


is these main 


the artist sets out 
the strong lines of 
his composition. 
On the other 
hand, the ways of 
be of 


access can 


P, AS 
oe Ce eee less width, say two 
feet the 


In both kinds, however, the material is of 


between 
beds. 
the greatest importance. On the colour and texture 
of the paths will depend much of the general beauty 
of the garden. Paths of black asphalte, however well 


laid out, are hot in the sun and sloppy after rain, 
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but, still more, they accord with neither turf nor 
flowers. Some gravels are too lurid or “ foxy” in 
colour, some shingles are too loose and grey ; and 
while the path of burnt clay is pleasant in colour, 
it is difficult to keep it in good condition. Still, 
out of any of these materials care and taste can 
make paths pleasant and good. But it is the 
paved path that excels them all. Let it be of stock 
brick laid flat in simple patterns with stone edging, 
or of twelve-inch tiles (hand-made, not the com- 
mercial flooring tiles, which are an abomination) ; 
or of little paving bricks on edge, or, if means 
afford, of broad-slabbed Portland or Somersetshire 
Keinton, for the York stone has a comparatively 
dingy look; or, as a compromise, let there be a 
narrow ribbon-way of stone, a via media between 
pebble-set borders, which, if hard to tender feet, 
nevertheless the advantage of draining 
And in some parts of Western England 


have 
properly. 
there are those great flags of natural paving stone 
which, laid “ map-wise,” make the pleasantest of 
garden ways, while between their cracks, where 
less trodden, as on terrace edges, harebell and 
fragile toadflax may year by 
year spring up in zigzags of 
delicate greenery, and seem 
not out of place. 

Unless the paths be of 
solid pavement, with edges 
that make permanent lines, 
there is need of some dis- 
tinct “edging” material to 
flower-bed and _ grass-plot 
which will keep intact the 
order of the garden during 
all the vicissitudes of growth, 
and 
The best of edgings is stone, 
for that is congenial to the 
growth of plants, harbours 


removal, replanting. 


no insects or slugs, and soon 


gets weathered, moss-grown 
and _lichen-covered: the 
tile and 
elaborations 


worst are those 
terra-cotta 
made by the commercial 
potter for garden use (es- 
pecially when glazed), for 
they retain their repellent 
ghastliness and crude 
colouring to eternity. 

The rough Portland stone 
called “‘roach,” set level with 
the sward, so as to allow ot 
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the passage of the mowing machine, makes the best 
border for turf and beds. It should be laid upon six 
inches of concrete, and, being about eight inches in 
depth, it should stand some three inches above the 
gravel of the paths. When once laid, such edging 
keeps permanent the pattern of the lay-out, but its 
cost is, of course, large at the outset for any extensive 
domain. But cheap and pleasant borders can be 
made with the stones used for roofing tiles (as, for 
example, in the West of England and Yorkshire), 
which can be “coped” on one edge for the purpose 
and laid level, while the rough, angular ends are 
buried in the ground. The old-fashioned pantile 
can be used set on edge, and is a cheap and satis- 
factory edging. Where a natural rough brick is 
obtainable, like the London stock, it can be laid in 
concrete set flat and “heading” to the bed, and, 
jointed with lias-lime, it makes a pleasant bordering 
for beds or turf. Set upright on edge, bricks can 
also be used for path borders, but only strong 
paving-bricks are suitable, for the ordinary softer 
kind soon rots away. Of “quick” edgings, box 
has the neatest growth, but let it rise boldly at 
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least six inches high and of equal width. 
grass and beds thrift is, perhaps, the only satis- 
Excellent wood edging 


factory growing border. 
to paths can be made from 2-inch oak boards 
grooved into 4-inch oak posts, and this will last 
thirty years; but what are much less expensive, 
and good for a dozen years at least, are tarred deal 
edgings nailed to 18-inch oak pegs. 

‘The raising of the path above its outlook makes 
it a terrace walk ; nor need such terrace be ex- 
pensive or elaborate. Indeed, stone balustrade 
and coping are not necessary, for the terrace effect 
is given simply by this sense of an outlook-walk, 
and grass banks with a cresting of Mirabelle 
plum or of box, cut to make a parapet, may, 
with excellent results, take the place of 
masonry. 

After the main ways have been deter- 
mined, and and 
provided, we come to the furniture of 


enclosures passages 
the garden, its lawns and flower-beds. 
In the English garden the native grass 
claims first place, for its fineness and 
verdure are essentially of our climate 
—now close-cut and smooth as. satin 
for a bowling green; now rougher grown, 
with the sky’s reflections in its wind- 
swept stretches. Breadth and levelness 
are its best notes, and its contoured 
slopes should be broad and even, since 
grass can thus be best kept in order 
As a broad border grass is always charm- 
ing, but in small or irregular bits, or 
when cut up for beds, its qualities are 
minimised ; and, moreover, of all bed- 
edgings the grass-cut one is that which 
demands most labour and gives least 
satisfaction. 
Turning to the flower-beds, they 
should, of course, be suited for flower 


culture—easily accessible in all weathers, 


and readily weeded. ‘They are best 
when bounded by paths, and when 
not of more width across than the 


weeder can compass from both sides 
say seven feet. ‘Their edges should be 
straight lines, in order that they may be 
easily kept in good condition. ‘They 
should be dug deep, three feet for the 
main borders, so that the 
them may stand drought. 


that flowers of all kinds may be provided 


plants in 
But in order 


for, let beds be compounded of many 
kinds of soil—some of stiff loam, some 
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of shallow sand, rock-beds and bog-beds, limestone 
and peat. A kindly consideration for the varying 
moods of Lady Flower is the true gallantry of the 
garden. Some plants root deep and wide, and are 
greedy at the expense of their neighbours ; and 
while some grow best in company, others are 
recluse and love seclusion. In view of such sweet 
variableness in his mistress, the flower courtier should 
woo her with thoughtfulness. He will make beds 
here for one species only, here for a single genus, 
such as the tulip, for the iris tribe, for the primulas 
or anemones. He will make provision that different 
varieties may follow one another in the-course of 
the year, and for the succession of two or more 
flowers of different families, which can be, as it 
were, complementary in their growth and helpful 
to each other’s well-being, such, for example, as 
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fritillarias and carnations or lilies and bush roses, 
or sweet-williams and gladiolus. If there be water 
in the garden plot, every hardy flower that enter- 
prise has brought us can be given its habitat 
with less expense and with more pleasure of culti- 
vation than in the arid rockeries, or the elaborate 
affectations which some writers call “the rock 
garden,” “the bog garden,” “the water garden,” 
&c. Surely your favourites may be given the 
means of growing happily without your making 
the untidy rubbish heaps called “ rockeries.” 
Moreover, most small and trailing plants take 
kindly to the top or face of the rough walls with 
which raised walks are built, and for others a rough 
paving in shady nooks makes the best of habitats. 
And so with your water plants ; because these want 
moisture for their growth, there is no need that it 
should be given in untidy puddles, affectedly made 
to look accidental, instead of in ordered or decent 
basins. 

As we are dealing rather with the small estate than 
with the large one, the condition must be recognised 
that the full-grown majesty of the larger kinds 
of trees and shrubs, with their great shade and 
greedy rootage, is the enemy of the smaller 
beauties of flowers and lawns, which mostly require 


an open, unshaded site. This is especially so in 


the neighbourhood of towns, where the drip of 
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trees is poisonous to vegetation. So the large 
conifers—pine and abies, thuja and cypress—must 
be looked upon with suspicion by the flower- 
grower. Soon the young specimens will lose the 
compactness of their nursery symmetry, and get 
a hobbledehoy development of limb which is 
out of place in the ordered garden. Many a 
place has been ruined by such pet evergreens as 
the Deodara, the Wellingtonia, and Abies Douglasii. 
But more hurtful still are the rampant shrubberies 
in which laurels make useless untidy wastes. Of 
such the cherry laurel is most deadly, since it 
crowds out more suitable plants and then dies 
away and leaves ragged branches. ‘The common 
rhododendron is another vigorous depredator, but 
yew and box and holly are at least as beautiful 
and much more easily managed. 

The forest tree, though of less overwhelming 
growth, is manifestly out of place in the moderate 
garden. If such has fallen to your lot, you may 
cherish his reverence and give him a place of 
honour in your scheme ; but do not plant him, for 
as soon as he has got beyond the lankiness of his 
sapling youth he must be cut down, or good-bye to 
your flower-growing. There are, however, many 
varieties of the smaller trees whose growth is 
within bounds—like the almond, the smaller 
maples, the magnolias, the fig, and the mulberry; 
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to which may be added the weeping ash, the horn- 
beam, and the lime, since they can be readily 
trained. And with such, where there is space, 
avenues and alleys for shade, centre-pieces and 
masses of foliage can be contrived. Still, in 
the smaller garden the use of shrubs and trees 
must always be carefully regulated. However 
beautiful the spring flowering of many of them, 
such as lilac and ribes, laburnum and weigela, 
when that bloom is over the garden is left dull in 
summer ; while every year they encroach more and 
more on its space, for they cannot be cut back 
without taking away what is their beauty—their 
flowering shoots. But the “pyrus” genus and 
some of the plums, which blossom from spurs 
on the old wood, can be cut to advantage to form 
flowery hedges, which can always be kept within 
bounds; and many other kinds, like the Judas 
tree, the ceanothus, the escallonia, and, of course, 
the rose briar and the furze, can be ordered into 
serviceable bushes that will blossom with a due 
sense of fitness to the needs of the garden. There 
is no depreciation here 
of the favourite flowering 
shrubs, but merely an in- 
sistance on the principle 
that flower-gardening and 
shrub-culture go badly 
together, unless the latter 
is ordered into due sub- 


ordination. As _ hedges 
for shelter or as_ back- 
grounds, or as_ material 


in which to mould the 
detail of garden design, 
there are — besides the 
deciduous trees that lend 
themselves to shaping, 
hornbeam, beech, lime, 
and hawthorn—the many 
small-leaved evergreens, 
yew, box, holly, and philly- 
rea, all most serviceable, 
and capable of being cut 
and pruned with advantage. 
The quickest growing for 
hedges is the privet, which 
in the small-leaved variety 
is nearly evergreen. Euony- 
mus and ilex make bold 
masses near the sea, juniper 
and Irish yew make stan- 
dards, and rosemary, south- 
ernwood, lavender, and rue 
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are easily trained as low hedges for the formal 
garden and to shelter low-growing plants. 

There is no space here to deal with screens and 
trellises, seats and arbours, sheds and greenhouses, 
but the illustrations may give hints for the simple 
treatment of these details. Without recourse to 
the horticultural catalogue, we can have square 
trellises of oak laths ; pergolas of rough sawn deal 
or larch poles; rose arches of simple forgings of 
iron; sheds and arbours of tarred weather-boarding, 
thatched, and with pillars of seven-foot tile chimney- 
pots ; greenhouses, as of old, with small sheets of 
glass (laid thickly overlapping, and more proof 
against scorching and freezing than the neat big 
sheeted modern kinds); terraces and steps of 
rough stone as at Burneside and Point Hill— 
and thereon, for amaryllis and agapanthus, tubs 
made from wine or beer casks sawn in half. And, 
finally, let not any extravagance in our approaches 
or entrance gates belie the simplicities of our 
garden taste—let there be no piers or copings of 
doubtful beauty; no commercial iron-work; no 
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his liking, such as 
the hyacinth, hy- 
drangea, Primula 
sinensis, Canter 
bury bell, etc., till 
they are beyond 
all recognition of 


their original 


t ak: ne grace. And many 
| neat GEE. ; : 
; hb. ej 3 eG other flowers have 
j ¥ 


Te suffered more or 
tay 


yrs 4 less change, as the 
rose, the tulip and 
the daffodil. So 
it has to be pro- 
tested that not all 
flowers are now as 
beautiful as they 
may once have 
been. Theoriginal 
unimproved form 
of them is likely 


to be the more 
GARDEN AT BARROW COURT F, INIGO THOMAS 


varnished rusticities in pitch-pine-—but 
let the entrance be with oak and stone, 
plainly used and hand-dressed, and 
showing the marks of simple homély 
preparation: or in plain workmanlike 
form of deal painted green or white, 
with common brick plainly treated, set 
off and weathered with roughcast and 
thatch : let such simple manners on the 
outside give foretaste of what is the 
simple, straightforward art of gardening 
within. 

But here one word should be said of 
the flowers themselves. Are not all 
flowers beautiful? say some. Yes, and 
so are all men and women ; yet we have 
our preferences—our grades and kinds 
of beauty. However “what is beauty ” 
may be disputed over, the love of 
beauty is an undoubted fact, and the 
passion for it induces criteria accord- 
ing to the nature of the lover. So while 
the modiste recreates some portions of 
the human shape and exhibits his 
triumphs in the fashion plate, the 
sculptor has generally other ideals. 
Much the same divergences of taste 
have taken place as to flowers: the 


florist has recreated many of them to GARDEN AT BRIDGEFOOT BY G. F. BODLEY, 
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graceful, if the less showy—the unadulterated 


species more interesting than the hybrid; and 


certainly the old garden favourites, fashioned by 
the art of the Dutch, when that art stood foremost 
in Europe, have a nobler shape and a more deco- 
rative sense than what nowadays we get from 
elsewhere. 

But it will be seen that my ideal plans take the 
wide view of the garden being as much for fruit 
as for flower; and the garden-lover should accept 
the kitchen vegetable as being part of its interest. 
Indeed, apple-orchards, nut-alleys, pear-walks, 
with espalier and standards, apricot-walls, and 
raspberry-hedges are pleasant sights in the ordered 
garden: and why not the ranks of the eating pea 
as well as those of the sweet pea 
the ordered stateliness of the globe 
artichoke, the feathery pastures of 
the asparagus, though these do give 
The 
interest and beauty of the garden 
lies not solely in the flowering, but 
flower- 


good things to our table? 


in the whole drama _ of 
growth; in the spring from the 
seed, in the breaking open of the 
leaf-bud, in the budding shoot; and 
then after the the 
passage of its destiny, the ripening 
its tasselled 


blossom in 
of the seed vessel, 
plumage or brilliant berry, and the 
last sunset glories of the dying 
leafage. 


OUND THE Ex- 
HIBITION. —V. 
“SCANDINAVIAN 
DECORATIVE 
ART.” BY S. FRYKHOLM. 
DURING recent years an unex- 
pected interest has suddenly been 
aroused in the art productions of 
the Northern countries of Europe, 
which, on account of their isolated 
position, have stood for the most 
part outside the general art-develop- 
ment of Europe, except when some 
prominent artist has broken through 
the barrier of seclusion and become 
incorporated with a foreign art- 
centre, 
Of ali branches of Decorative Art TAPESTRY 
in Sweden and Norway, none is so 


Igo 


characteristic, and at the same time so firmly 
based on traditions, as tapestry weaving. From 
the times of the old Vikings this noble work 
has been popular with the Northern peoples, 
and the old sagas and folk-lore tell about the 
women of the North weaving images of their 
men in their beautifully-carved ships starting upon 
their adventures on foreign shores. Figures seem 
to have been principally made use of as motives 
at this time, but impulses from the Christian ideas 
of the Middle Ages flourished later, as well as 
other imported styles, which were closely followed 
by the development of a style which became 
sufficiently characteristic of the peasantry of the 
Northern countries as to be named “the peasant 
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style.” With ornaments based upon Oriental pat- 
terns, it nevertheless developed on different 
lines, and is remarkable for its great variety of 
colour. 

A somewhat novel method of is that 
adopted by Miss Bjorkman, who combines painting 
on canvas with embroidery, with remarkably effec- 
tive results. 

Mr. A. Wallander, who has recently become the 
director of the art industrial establishment of 
S. Gidbel & Co., of Stockholm, has produced 


work 


CUSHIONS 
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several interesting cartoons for tapestry, which have 
been excellently carried out. 

Mr. Wallander’s tapestry and furniture give 
strong evidence of his rich imagination, and his 
great power over colour and form. 

In the Norwegian section of Decorative Art, the 
tapestries by Mr. G. Munthe aroused interest by 
reason of their strange and weird style. This artist 
delineates the old, fantastic saga-world of his 
mountainous country, in various materials, and 
always in an original and naive style of his own. 

We reproduce two wall- 

hangings with motives 
from old Norwegian tales. 
Mr. Munthe has done a 
considerable amount of 
work for the well-known 
“Society for Norwegian 
Home Industries,” of 
Christiania, and for “The 
Norwegian Tapestry As- 
sociation,” where some 
magnificent tapestry has 
been executed. 

The most successful 
Northern tapestries at the 
Paris Exhibition, in the 
sense of producing a 
complete decorative effect, 
were the four wall decora- 
tions by Mrs. Foberg, in 
the Swedish Pavilion. 
They all represent differ- 
ent winter scenes in the 
Northern snow-clad forests 
in delicate exquisite tones. 
These tapestries, although 
planned by and still be- 
longing to Mrs. Foberg 
herself, have been woven 
by the well-trained staff of 
weavers of the art indus- 
trial establishment, “The 
Friends of Manual Arts,” 
of Stockholm, who have 
worked wonders for the 
artistic reformation of the 
homes of Sweden during 
the last twenty-five years ; 
but their work in the 
higher artistic lines has 
of late suffered from 
want of unity in artistic 
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therefore rather unsatisfactorily represented in 
Paris. 

How far Sweden has advanced was shown in King 
Oscar’s reception-room in the Swedish Pavilion, 
where two walls were decorated with tapestries 
by Mrs. Foberg, and another by the painting 
entitled Zhe Castle of Stockholm, by Prince Eugen. 
This latter work was expressive of the highest 
ideal in modern Swedish decorative landscape paint- 
ing, and was wonderfully effective in its sombre, 
brownish-green tones, full of the melancholy and 
pensive reflection of a late autumn day in 
Stockholm. 

The strange style of the architecture of this pavi- 
lion aroused considerable discussion, and no one 
seemed able to understand it. It represented, how- 
ever, the old church-style of Norway and Sweden 
from the early centuries of the Christian era, which 
the architect, Mr. Foberg, very ingeniously adapted 
for this pavilion. Several churches in this style still 


TAPESTRY 
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remain in different parts of Norway, as well as old 
bell-towers in the north of Sweden. It is a style very 
characteristic of the vast and melancholy forests 
from the depths of which it was evolved. 

The furniture of the model-room of this pavilion 
was designed by Mr. Foberg, and executed by 
Mr. Mattson, of Stockholm. Particularly worthy 
of attention was a magnificent sideboard, in which 
he made use of one of his favourite motives, pine 
branches. This artistically executed and _ finely 
inlaid sideboard was the subject of much favourable 
comment. 

In addition to the above-mentioned examples 
of Northern art industry, Swedish ceramics were 
well represented by typical examples. These art 
objects have recently become favourably known 
outside the boundaries of the country of their 
origin. Mr. Wallander has carried out some fine 
modelled faience magnificently coloured, of which 
we reproduce an example. 

Mr. Wennerberg has 
of late, with great success 
and unfailing energy, 
developed the principal 
glass manufacture of 

Sweden on truly artistic 
lines, as his rich fancy 
for flower decoration 
finds abundant scope in 
the decoration of vases 
and bowls. In Norway 
the artists have as a rule 
succeeded best in their 
endeavours to make use 
of the old Northern 
motives of dragons and 
Gothic 
their productions, and 
have shown great skill 
this 


ornaments for 


and ingenuity in 
We reproduce 
interesting ex 


respect. 
some 

amples of this style in 
a sideboard and some 
chairs. Some of the 
artists have of late also 
produced designs _ for 
works which, although 
based on old Northern 
motives, are perfectly 
original in style. ‘here 


are, moreover, other 


Norwegian artists who, 
like those of Sweden, 
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have made use of natural objects as motives, who are most expressive of this character are Mr. 
but the style in which they produce them is  Edelfelt, Mr. Vallgren, Mr. Gallén, Mr. Jernefelt, 
distinctly original, and clearly proves that, whatever Mr. Blomstedt, and Mr. Simberg. 


likeness there may be between the 
Northern peoples, the difference in 
the character of the countries will 
always produce great contrasts in 
artistic style. 

A country which has some of 
the characteristics of Norway and 
Sweden—stamped, however, with 
national peculiarities of its own-—is 
Finland, whose culture has grown 
side by side with that of its sister 
country, Sweden, but which has, in 
its vast, desolate marshes, that which 
reminds one more of the character of 
Norway than of the moreidylliccharm 
of the open country of Sweden. 

Whatever changes politics may 
make in Finland, its writers and its 
artists, inspired by a literature and 
by memories and aspirationscommon 
to all the Northern countries, will 
alwaysremain Northmen. The artists 
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The country which stands more apart from the 
others of the North, although the original culture 
of all of them has been the same, is Denmark. 
The more southern situation of this country is 
probably responsible for a landscape art which is 
somewhat Dutch in character. In its beech forests 
and idyllic parks it possesses an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration of its own, and many of its 
artists have produced works which are thoroughly 
characteristic of their country. 

It is in its art industry that Denmark has deve- 
loped its greatest artistic qualities of late years, and 
to this branch artists of all kinds have devoted 
more and more of their energy and _ interest. 
The traditional art of Denmark was goldsmith’s 
work, as tapestry was that of Sweden and Norway. 
But Norway, as well as Denmark, has for centuries 
possessed a well-developed goldsmith’s art, 
and has also created a special, original style, 
consisting of exquisite filigree work in gold 
and silver, combined with enamelling. 

In recent times these arts have been 
revived on the basis of tradition ; but just as 
Sweden and Norway are strongly developing 
new styles in tapestry, vastly differing from 
the geometrical designs of the “peasant 
style,” so Denmark is rapidly developing its 
goldsmith’s work by the employment of 
creative artists, such as Mr. Bindesboll and 
Mr. Henriksen. 

The principal art-industry of Denmark of 
the present time—namely, ceramics—has 
already had time to undergo great variation of 
style and method. ‘The original style of the 
Royal Porcelain Manufactory of Copenhagen, 
the delicious under-glaze ornamentation of its 
exquisite ware with motives of flora and fauna, 
which has at last obtained due acknowledg- 
ment, has now been followed by the sudden 
development of a new, and in many instances 
highly interesting, style at the Porcelain 
Manufactory of Messrs. Bing & Grondahl, of 
Copenhagen, partly created and partly de 
veloped under the superintendence of the 
Danish artists, Mr. Willumsen and Mr. F. A. 
Hallin. The method adopted is the modelling 
of the ware in combination with exquisite 
colour, making of each object a true work 
of art. 

From this short and inadequate reference 
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neither are they dependent for their existence 
upon any transient artistic whim which may easily 
develop in another country or be simply trans- 
planted to foreign soil. These styles, which may 
be truly called Northern, have a far more potent 
origin, viz., national tradition, as an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, while for new impulses the 
artists have to turn to their own countries, which, 
in modern as in olden times, can offer to the con- 
templative mind scenery both grand and _ idyllic, 
scarcely touched by civilisation, and to the worker 
isolation and peace undisturbed by stirring events. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in these 
remote countries a powerful art movement is 
forcing its way into the general art development of 
Europe, and that it will undoubtedly ere long claim 
greater public attention. 
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to the different branches of art-industry of the 
Northern countries, it will be seen that the 


styles which have lately been dev eloped there MEMORIAL BRASS 


are not imitations of foreign art schools, 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—By the death, at the end ot 
October, of Mr. William Anderson, 
F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy of Arts, and Surgeon to 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, both art and surgery have 


BY EDGAR SIMPSON 


lost a distinguished teacher and brilliant exponent. 
During his residence in Japan (1873-1880), as 
Director of the Naval Medical College and Medical 
Officer to the British Legation, he devoted his 
leisure to the systematic and critical study of the 
paintings and drawings of the representative artists 
of the country, from the earliest to modern times. 
In a paper communicated by him in 1879 to the 


Asiatic Society of Japan, entitled a “ History of 


Japanese Art,” a masterly account of the develop 
ment of the chief schools of painting and of the 
motives and favourite styles of the old masters, he 
was the first to bring to the knowledge of European 
artists the beauties, the originality, and the quaint 
peculiarities of the work of their brethren in the 
Far East. 
published his famous monograph, ‘The Pictorial 


Shortly after his return to England he 
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Arts of Japan.” A still more important work fol- 
lowed in 1886, “ A Catalogue of the Japanese and 
Chinese Paintings in the British Museum,” a book 
which is not a mere descriptive enumeration of 
these paintings, but an encyclopedia, compiled 
with the most painstaking care, of all that pertains 


to Japanese pictorial art, and a veritable mine of 


wealth for all students of that attractive subject. 
His extensive collection, on which his writings are 
based, is worthily housed in the British Museum. 


The Japan Society, of which he was one of the 
chief founders, and of whese council he was chair- 
man until the time of his death, owes its success 
in no small measure to his valuable help and 
guidance. His lectures on anatomy at the Royal 
Academy, couched in clear and graceful language, 
and illustrated with a facile pencil, will be long 
remembered by all whose privilege it was to attend 
and anatomist he was 


them. As a_ surgeon 
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especially eminent, and was the author of several 
works on professional subjects, and of numerous 
articles contributed to the Transactions of medical 


societies. 


The present show of the Royal Society of British 
Artists is a hopeful one. It contains something to 
Mr. Cayley 


Robinson, unfortunately, does not exhibit, but 


admire and a great deal to tolerate. 


some idealised figure-work of distinction is shown 
both by Mr. Robert Christie and by Mr. Graham 
Robertson. Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, who owes 
much to the art of Monet, has sent half a dozen 
including an <Afple Tree in 
two Jmpressions from a Norman 


good canvases, 
Blossom 
Orchard. 
in colour, and are redolent of 


and 
These studies are exquisite and sunny 
the 
Mr. Borough Johnson is represented by 


charm of 
spring. 
an admirable picture, Hoeing, by a clever sketch 
of the interior of an old barn, and by twenty-eight 
pencil studies, all remarkable for a richly-toned 
Mr. 


quality of line that cannot be overpraised. 
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Foottet, a new member of the R.B.A., reveals him- 
self as a fine colourist in his Pont au Change, Paris ; 
Mr. Ralph 
Draining the Marsh, displays plenty of character 


Hedley, in a large canvas entitled 


as well as thoughtful observation; and work of 
varied interest is exhibited by Mr. M. Smyth, 
Mr. G. H. Lenfestey, Mr. Burleigh Bruhl, Mr. 
Walter Fowler, Mr. Tom Browne, and Mr. G. C. 
Haité. 


On page 199 an illustration is given of a brass 
recently placed on the north transept wall of Ripon 
Cathedral, in memory of Canon Badcock. It is 
designed by Mr. Aymer Vallance. In it a suc- 
cessful attempt is made to produce something new 
and good in an old style. Mr. Vallance has taken 
his inspiration from German work belonging to the 
fifteenth century, and has thought out a well- 
balanced design admirably suited to its purpose. 
The heraldic part needs a few words of explana- 
tion. The angel carries a coat-of-arms because a 
cleric is not entitled to a helmet, crest, or mant- 
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ling ; neither should he bear a shield having the 
same form as a layman’s ; it should be either oval 
or almond-shaped. The field of the coat-of-arms is 
black ; the “ pale’ 


the cocks are incised upon it and filled with red 


, 


is executed in silver inlay, and 
wax. For the rest, the colour of the metal is not 
yellow, but dark, like bronze, so that it reproduces 
the tone of ancient brasses. 

A noteworthy collection otf oil paintings and 
water-colours by modern Dutch painters is now on 
view at the new premises of the Holland Fine Art 
Gallery in Grafton Street. Israels; Mauve, the 
brothers Maris, Poggenbeek, and that unrivalled 
painter of exquisitely-drawn cathedrals, the late 
J. Bosboom, are extremely well represented, and 
these masters may now be studied side by side 
with some well-chosen examples of good work by 
J. H. Weissenbruch, Th. de Bock, W. 
Mesdag, Blommers, Kever, Bauer, and H. Valken- 
It will be found, too, that Matthew Maris 


Roelofs, 


burg. 
has a surprise in store even for those who are 


well acquainted with his productions. In a small 
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picture, entitled Zhe Little Goat, he has discovered 
The 


picture is not one that appeals to the general 


a curiously new form of the primitive in art. 


public ; but artists will be eager to know the secret 
of its indescribable qualities of colour. 


Reproduced on pages 202 and 203 are two sketch- 
suggestions of a scheme of decoration for a room 
in a country.cottage, which Mr. Edgar Simpson 
has carefully planned, somewhat in the manner of 
Mr. Baillie Scott. The furniture, upholstered with 
Norwegian tapestry, will be made of oak stained a 
greenish colour, and its severity will be relieved 
These 
will lie below the surface of the wood. The walls of 


here and there by ornaments of enamel. 


the room are to be stencilled, and hammered 
copper will be used for the frieze, the fireplace, and 
the hinges and other fittings. It is necessary to 
say that the furniture is designed for an existing 
room, and that the heavy woodwork around the 
fireplace is a part of the original construction. 


We have pleasure in giving a reproduction in 
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colour from Mr. Anning Bell’s cartoon for a very 
large and important mosaic, which may now be seen 
above the facade of the Horniman Museum, a fine 
new building near Forest Hill and Lordship 
Lane. The mosaic has been admirably carried 
out by Mr. George Bridge, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Anning Bell and of Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend, the architect of the building. 
The scheme of colour is sober and beautiful, the 
workmanship, considered from a technical point of 
view, could not well be bettered ; and it is interest- 
ing to note that the winning characteristics of Mr. 
Bell’s familiar style have not weakened the austere 
convention that governs all good art in mosaic. ‘The 
Museum itself is conceived in a virile, unfettered 
style, and is built of Doulting stone, like Wells 
Cathedral; it should be seen by everyone who 
follows with serious interest the progress of the 
new in architecture. 


The other illustrations given this month include 
some examples of jewellery by Edgar Simpson, 
and a suggestive drawing in charcoal by Mr. 
Joseph O’Brien. 


DINBURGH.— The selection of Mr. 
Pittendrigh Macgillivray, A.R.S.A., to 
execute the Gladstone Memorial for 
Edinburgh has given general satisfaction. 

Other Scottish sculptors are disappointed, of course, 
but, even to them, it must be satisfactory that this 
important commission has been retained in Scot- 
land instead of going, like so many important 
Scottish commissions, to a London artist, while, 
from a public point of view, it is eminently gratifying 
to find a committee of selection with sufficient 
courage to ignore the claims of seniority and pre- 
cedence, and give the work to the man they consider 
best qualified for the task. And there is little doubt 
that amongst Scottish sculptors Mr. Macgillivray’s 
is the freshest and most personal talent. 

There is not the same unanimity as to the site 
chosen, and something is said against Coates 
Crescent as the position for a memorial to one who 
was so much adored by the Scottish people. It is, 
however, a curious and interesting commentary on 
what we have been accustomed to look for in 
memorial statuary in Scotland that the alternative 
sites suggested are nearly all only adapted for the 
orthodox figure and pedestal. Now, as the money 
available (although none too much) permits, selec- 
tion of Mr. Macgillivray is almost a guarantee that 
we shall be given something more decorative and 
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elaborate, and, as the chosen site lends itself to 
such treatment, it is to be hoped that it will not be 
departed from unless another equally suitable one 
is discovered. 


A combination of East and West, in the persons 
of Mr. H. J. Dobson and Mr. A. K. Brown, have 
been holding an exhibition of cabinet pictures in 
the Scottish Gallery, and as one is a figure and the 
other a landscape painter, it has considerable 
variety. Mr. Dobson’s Scottish interiors are un- 
pretentious and simple in sentiment, and in water- 
colour especially he shows good qualities of colour 
and handling, but the real interest of the show lies 
in Mr. Brown’s landscapes. If his method, judged 
by the newer Scottish ideals, is wanting in emphasis 
and gusto of handling and in fulness of tone, he 
combines delicacy of drawing and touch with breadth 
of atmospheric effect and design ; and, as a rule, his 
pictures charm by their quiet harmony. But the 
most characteristic quality of his art, and that 
which gives it a place of its own, is the delicate 
intimacy of feeling which pervades it. In virtue 
of this he possesses the power of interpreting the 
spirit and beauty of landscape, which at first sight 
seems uninteresting and unsuited for pictorial 
record. The Ziz/o in the present exhibition is an 
admirable example of this uncommon gift. 


.4.¢ 


UBLIN.—The opening of the Sketching 

Club Exhibition, in November, is 

usually regarded as the beginning of 

the art season in Dublin—though, 

indeed, judging from recent comments, some 
people might be disposed to question whether 
Dublin can be said to have an art season at all. 
Since Sir Thomas Drew’s election to the presidency 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, we have been 
hearing a good deal about the decay of art in 
Ireland ; and many causes have been alleged for 
the low condition of vitality from which Irish art 
and artists appear to be suffering. ‘The perpetual 
want of pence which haunts Irish institutions 
equally with individuals is, perhaps, the chief 
reason why Ireland seems unable at the present 
moment to produce a native school of painting. 
The Royal Hibernian Academy has only a paltry 
£300 a year for its schools, and so there is a 
constant exodus of promising pupils from Dublin 
and other Irish towns. Few of these return to live 
in Ireland. ‘There are no wealthy patrons or other 
inducements to attract them; and the picture- 
buying public in Ireland is, as a rule, inclined to 












be prejudiced against Irish work. I fear, too, it 


be admitted that, with a few honourable 


must 
exceptions, the work of those Irish artists who have 
stayed at home is tinged with provincialism—that 


provincialism which has nothing whatever to do 


with nationality, or indeed with the expression of 


It is to 
be hoped that Sir Thomas Drew may be able to do 


any distinctive feeling or characteristic. 


something during his term of office to bring more 


life and energy into contemporary Irish art. 


The Sketching Club must not be forgotten. 


The Exhibition is unquestionably a great improve- 


ment on that of last year, or indeed on those 


of several years past. There is an effort at 


greater strength, the general level is higher, and 
The 


chief cause of the improvement is, however, to be 


some of the new contributors are promising. 


found in the fact that amongst the exhibitors are 
Mr. Alfred Grey, R.H.A., and Mr. J. 
Inglis, R.H.A. 
here and in 


Johnston 
Mr. Grey’s work is well known 
London. His exhibits are all studies 


of trees, and have a marked “ open-air” effect 


Mr. 


Inglis is fond of vivid colour, and his landscapes 


that is less apparent in his larger pictures. 


are cleverly painted; but why can he not be 


induced to frame them in more sober fashion ? 
Mr. W. P. little sketch of Zhe Queen’s 


Entry into Dublin is a bright bit of colour ; 


French’s 
and 
Mr. A. Williams exhibits one picture 
bog land without any “incident”—which makes one 
inclined to wonder why he does not finally abandon 
the painting of glorified Christmas cards. As 
usual, the women exhibitors hold their own well, 
Mrs. Walter Fox, Miss Adie, and Miss Chambers 
being amongst the most noteworthy. Another Irish 
artist, Miss Josephine Webb, has been showing in 
her studio a number of really charming water 
colour sketches of French and Irish scenery. They 
include some clever line and wash drawings, some 
thing after the manner of Caldecott’s work, and 
three interesting studies in charcoal, with a wash of 
colour suggestive of the work of the early water 
colourists. Miss Webb’s method is very rapid and 
sketches 


managed to convey the emphatic effect of brilliant 


direct, and in her French she has 


sunshine very cleverly. E. D. 


IRMINGHAM.—A loan exhibition of 
unusual interest and beauty is now 
being held in the Corporation Art 
Gallery, consisting of selected examples 

of portrait-painting by English artists of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
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one or two of the seventeenth ; more particularly 
the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, 
which constitute two-thirds of the pictures in the 
collection. Several very famous works have been 
of the 


that 


included, but one of the chief features 


exhibition is the number of canvases have 
never been seen before by the public. 

A small exhibitior of exceptional interest has 
just been held in the Municipal School of Art of 
work done by the members of the Sketch Club of 
the Birmingham School of Art Union. The show 
included a collection of the work of the so-called 
Birmingham School of Book-I]lustration, consisting 
of examples of Mr. A. J. Gaskin’s illustrations to 
Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. Gaskin’s “ Alpha- 
Miss 


entertaining picture-books, Mr. E. H. New’s book- 


bet for Children,” Gertrude  Bradley’s 
plates, Mr. Fred Mason’s illustrations to Huon of 
Bordeaux, and some very delicate silver-points by 
Mr. C. M. Gere; while among the better-known 
exhibitors may be mentioned Mrs. Winifred Green, 
Miss Newill, Miss Celia Levetus, Miss Kate Bunce, 
Miss Violet Holden, and Messrs. Bernard Sleigh, 
Frank Richards, H. A. 
G. B. Benton, E. Treglown, R. J. 


Payne, Sidney Meteyard, 
Williams, and 
The latter 
exhibited some very clever posters, and his work in 


Oscar Pollock, the honorary secretary 
this direction promises well for the future. 


RUGES. 
exhibition going on in Bruges just now 


There is a charming little 


of water-colour drawings by Felix Con- 

stant and Arthur G. Bell, the popularity 
of which is proved by the numbers who daily flock 
to see them. The Salle de l’Orgue has long been 
celebrated for the art-displays in it, for the Brugeois 
are true lovers of the beautiful, returning again and 
again to look at their favourite pictures. Tl elix 
Constant, who has the rare gift of catching the 
salient characteristics of every scene he depicts, has 
chosen his subjects at Dordrecht, Brussels, La 
Arthur Bell 


his attention entirely to Bruges, interpreting with 


Panne and elsewhere. has devoted 
wonderful felicity the subtle charm of the quaint 
old city with its picturesque quays and gabled 
houses, its quiet streets and crowded markets, its 


peaceful waterways, and slow-moving barges. 


ERLIN.--Continuing my remarks with 
reference to the foreign art displayed at 
the recent “ Secession ” Exhibition, 


Segantini’s various works call for atten- 


They display the qualities for which he was 


tion. 
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famous —-his rare sense of nature and his wonderful 
power of brush. France contributed a delightful 
genre picture, Renoir’s Portrait of a Woman—a 
work long out of date, according to our taste (it 
was painted 30 years ago), but artistically splendid. 
From France, too, come the most beautiful land- 
scapes in the exhibition—Pissarro’s Spring and 
Summer, two out of a suite, the rest of which were, 
unfortunately for Berlin, sent to Munich. Zorn, 
the Swedish artist, is seen through the medium of 
several clever—too clever—canvases, including a 
portrait of himself. 


England made a brilliant show on the chief 
wall of the chief gallery, with a Picture of a Girl 
by Whistler, and a Portrait of a Lady, by Lavery. 
For the rest we have D. Y. Cameron’s beautifully- 
painted picture, Zhe Bride, with several excellent 
pastels by the as yet little-known artist, Muhrmann, 
and contributions from G. Sauter and E. Oppler— 
Germans residing in London. 

There is a small and select collection of sculp- 
ture, from which the painters of pictures might 
learn a lesson. The greatest of living German 
sculptors, Adolf Hildebrand, stood undoubtedly 
first among his colleagues. The young Berlin 
sculptor Lederer, who some time since aroused a 
good deal of interest by his large group, Schicksa/, 
displayed a rough model for a Liszt memorial, 
which demands consideration on account of the 
simplicity of the scheme. In this respect it is 
greatly superior to the majority of works of this 
kind to which we are accustomed. 


Among the younger German sculptors must 
also be mentioned ‘Tuaillon (Rome), Flossmann 
(Munich), A. Oppler (Brussels), Gaul 
(Berlin), the last-named displaying some excellent 
whose 


and 


animal groups, also Wrba of Munich, 
graceful and delicately handled bronze group, 
Europa, has been much admired. Constantin 
Meunier was a large contributor, also his fellow 
countryman, Jules Lagaeé, who sent three excellent 
works. G. G. 
REVIEWS. 

The Artistic Anatomy of the Horse. By Hugh W. 
Armstead, M.D., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. (London: Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox.) Royal 4to, price ros. 6d. net.-That 
this book is likely to prove very helpful to art students 
will certainly be acknowledged by everyone who 
knows how difficult it has been hitherto to obtain the 
right kind of information concerning the structure 
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of the animals that are most frequently represented 
in pictures. Nearly all the earlier handbooks deal 
ing with the anatomy of the horse have been pre- 
pared rather for the use of men studying veterinary 
surgery than for that of artists, and have been for 
this reason ill adapted as guides in pictorial 
practice. ‘This inconvenience has been so strongly 
felt by Dr. Armstead in his work as teacher of 
animal anatomy in Mr. Calderon’s School of 
Animal Painting, that he has been induced to 
put into a handy shape the material that by his 
experience he knows to be most necessary to 
painters. He has provided a series of plates in 
which the bony forms and the chief muscles of 
the horse are clearly represented, and he has con- 
densed into a reasonable amount of letterpress just 
sufficient description to make comparatively easy 
the way of the student who is in need of guidance. 
His book has, in consequence, the merit of being 
absolutely practical; it is the outcome of a 
thorough knowledge not only of the subject 
treated, but as well of the educational necessities 
of the people to whom it appeals. 

Americans. Drawn by C. D. Gisson. (London : 
Lane.)—At this time of year we are 
usually enabled to a new volume 
of drawings by the American 
pen-draughtsman, Charles Dana Gibson; and we 
now look forward to the appearance of his 


John 
welcome 
accomplished 


album as to the advent of an old and 
Our anticipations have this year 


annual 
cheery friend. 
again been realized, and we find our friend to be 
as strong and bright and healthful as ever. A 
glimpse through Mr. Gibson’s pages will cheer up 
the most despondent invalid, and it will, moreover, 
delight the eyes of the most fastidious critic of 
black-and-white art. Mr. Gibson seems occa- 
sionally to deplore the fact that so many beautiful 
and accomplished American women find husbands 
in Europe ; but if he will persist in making such 
attractive pictures of his countrywomen, he must 
not be aggrieved that the male animal from foreign 
parts is drawn towards the land of such winsome- 
ness, there to pay his court. 

The Human Figure: its Beauties and Defects. 
By Ernst Briicke. New and Cheaper Edition. 
(London: H. Grevel.)—This treatise was published 
in England nearly ten years ago, and its merit as 
an intelligent and helpful statement of the many 
points that must be considered by the artist in 
his representation of living people is generally 
acknowledged. Many lovers of art will therefore 
welcome this new and carefully revised edition of 
the book. 
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Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 
Hans TEGNER. 2 vols. (London: W. Heine- 
mann.) Price #1 net. It was an admirable idea 
to commemorate the approaching centennial of 
Andersen’s birth by an important edition of his 
immortal work, illustrated by so distinguished a 
fellow-countryman as Hans Tegner. The two 
hundred and forty wood engravings which have 
been prepared for these volumes are examples of 
an art which, though fast disappearing, will always 
be affectionately regarded by the book lover. We 
understand that other editions of this work are 
being simultaneously published in America, France, 
Germany, Russia, Holland, Sweden, and Bohemia, 
as well as in Denmark, and we can safely surmise 
that many a fireside will be rendered the brighter 
and happier this winter season by the presence of 
these volumes of entrancing stories. 

Don Quixote. Retold by JuDGE Parry. IIlus- 
trated by WaLTER CRANE (London: Blackie 
and Son; Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes.) Price 
6s.—The author’s text is considerably abridged 
from the original of Cervantes, but his task has 
been so executed as to bring the story within the 
comprehension of young readers, with whom the 
edition deserves to become popular. Mr. Crane’s 
numerous illustrations are characteristic produc- 
tions, and those which have been reproduced in 
colours are very successful examples of modern 
process illustration. 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 
W. HeatH Rosinson (London: George Bell and 
Sons.) This the 
Endymion Series is a desirable companion to the 
Mr. W. H. Robinson’s numerous 


Illustrated by 


Price 6s. latest addition to 
preceding ones. 
decorations and illustrations display much charm 
and delicacy of execution, and they proclaim him 
a most worthy disciple of the modern school of 
penmen. 
Pompei: The 
PIERRE GUSMAN. 
MONDs and M. JOURDAIN. 
Price, 36s. net.—The books which treat 


City, its Life, and Art. By 
Translated by FLORENCE SIM- 
(London: W. Heine- 
mann. ) 
upon Pompei are numerous, but such is the fascina- 
tion of this erstwhile buried city of Campania that 
a new one is always welcome, especially so when 
it is written as entertainingly and with such a store 
of knowledge as the present volume. Some idea 
of the amount of labour bestowed upon the book 
may be gathered from the fact that the text con- 
tains no fewer than five hundred illustrations from 
the author’s own drawings, besides others repro- 
duced in colours as separate plates. 


Among the Berbers of Algeria. By ANTHON\ 


WILKIN. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Price 16s. 

-The value of a camera to an intelligent and 
observing traveller is unquestionable, especially 
when the operator has sufficient knowledge and 
taste to enable him to take the best advantage 
of the subjects before him. An expedition through 
the hinterland of Algeria, and not necessarily by 
the more frequented routes, is one that may be 
made to combine instruction and pleasure to an 
unwonted degree. Mr. Wilkin, in his volume, 
illustrates the truth of both of these state- 
ments. His journeyings among the Berbers are 
graphically described, and the photographs with 
which his work is illustrated enable the reader to 
realise vividly the characteristics of the country 
and the people he writes about. While this book 
is no mere globe-trotter’s diary, the globe-trotter 
would do well to buy it and read it. 

The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley. (London 
and New York: John Lane.) Price £2 2s. net. 
A companion volume to Zhe Early Work of 
Aubrey Beardsley, issued some time ago by the 
same publisher. In the present collection of 
drawings are a number of selected reproductions 
from the artist’s work in Ze Morte d’ Arthur, The 
Pierrot of the Minute, Lysistrata of Aristophanes, 
The Rape of the Lock, The Savoy, Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, and Volpone, besides several reproductions 
of drawings in the possession of Mr. Hampden 
Gurney, Mr. W. B. Ross, and others. The title 
upon the cover of the work does not exactly 
describe its contents, as many of the illustrations 
are examples of Mr. Beardsley’s earliest period, 
when he was under the influence of the style of 
Burne-Jones and others. Nevertheless, we think 
the publisher has wisely included these examples, 
as they enable us more correctly to appreciate this 
remarkable artist. However much the present and 
future generations may like or dislike the produc- 
tions of Aubrey Beardsley, the artist and the 
connoisseur will always acknowledge the technical 
beauty of his line and the strange expressive power 
of his compositions. 

La Campagne Genevoise, and Geneve a travers les 
Siécles.—Messrs. Fatio & Boissonnas, of Geneva, 
have lately given to the public two intensely interest- 
ing volumes on Geneva and the Neighbourhood, 
and they promise a third, the title of which will be 
Around the Lake of Geneva. In their first two 
volumes they show, as has often been shown, how 
history may be evoked by a painstaking study of 
the monuments of the past ; also they prove what 
an admirable illustrative aid to this study photo- 


graphy may become when brought to such perfection 
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as is here displayed. Histories and_ historical 
sketches of Geneva are not lacking, but the charm 
of Messrs. Fatio & Boissonnas’ work consists in 
their successful attempt to fix on paper, by means 
of a photographic process of the very first order, 
the traces of the past left on crumbling wall and 
time-worn building. The simple and tasteful design 
of intertwined ears of corn and poppies that decorates 
the cover of the Campagne Genevoise is well chosen 
and of pleasing effect. This volume deals with the 
rural history of the little canton from prehistoric 
times down tothepresent day. It isafar cry from such 
remote periods to the 19th century, and Mr. Fatio 
has displayed rare selective judgment in sifting the 
mass of interesting information at his command. 
He has succeeded in finding “ tongues” in quaint 
stones and relics of a long dead past, “‘ books” in 
rural fountain, grange, and castle, and “good” in 
the successive changes through which this delightful 
Genevese country district has passed in the course 
of ages. What Messrs. Fatio & Boissonnas have 
done for the neighbourhood of Geneva in this first 
volume, they have accomplished with equal success 
for the city itself in the second, Geneve @ travers 
les Siecles, the ivy-leaf design on the cover of which 
is suggestive of the cvergreen memories that cling 
about the old city. We are made witnesses of the 
vicissitudes through which the city has passed, the 
modifications that buildings, industry, arts and 
science have undergone in the lapse of time. We 
see first of all Geneva at its origin, then as the city 
of the Bishops, after as the stronghold of the 
Reformation, later as taking on the impress of 
Italian and French influence in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and finally as _ the 
“cosmopolitan city” that it is to-day, its ancient 
glory disappearing before the invasion of “ civilised 
barbarism.” 

Characters of Romance. By W1LL1AM NICHOLSON. 
(London: William Heinemann.) This large post 
folio, of sixteen compositions, is not only one 
of the most important of Mr. Nicholson’s 
works, but it is also one of the most notable. 
It is notable because the drawings are 
thoroughly individual both in conception and in 
technique. The artist may have been inspired by 
the Japanese or by the early European wood- 
engravers, but he cannot be said to be an imitator 
of either. The broad, solid masses, characteristic 
of Mr. Nicholson’s early compositions, have given 
place in the present series to more broken effects, in 
which a heavy, soft line, akin to that of the reed 
pen, plays a prominent part in conjunction with 
colour-washes. The composition of the subjects, 
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as usual, is excellent—the colour value in its rela- 
tion to the composition, apart from the line value, 
being most carefully observed. The drawings, 
Tohn Silver, Porthos, Commodore Trunnion, Mr. 
Weller, and Miss Fotheringay and Captain Costt- 
gan, are among the best of the characters por- 
trayed. We are permitted, by the courtesy of the 
publisher, to reproduce the last-named. 

In the Ice World of Himalaya. By Fanny 
BuLLockK WoRKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER 
Workman. (London: Fisher Unwin.) Price 16s. 
The fascination of the glorious mountain scenery 
upon the eastern and north-eastern frontiers of 
Kashmir has attracted many travellers who, whether 
engaged upon political or business duties, or 
intent upon the pleasures of the chase, have 
found their way over the difficult passes and wild 
and lonely roads that lead to Ladakh, to Nubia, 
or to Baltistan. But rarely have they been able to 
record their impressions more graphically than 
have the writers of this most interesting book of 
travel. Since the pioneer journey of Robert Shaw 
over the Karakormu into Kashgaria, much greater 
attention has been given by travellers to these 
regions of eternal ice and snow, and if their 
journeyings are not made without difficulties and 
even dangers, they are accompanied by a satisfac- 
tion and delight which only a mountaineer can 
fully realise. The present account is accompanied 
by some excellent maps and a large number of 
reproductions from good photographs. 

A Little Tour in France. By HENry JAMES. 
Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL. (London: 
Heinemann.) — Commencing with Tours, the 
author describes in turn his impressions of 
Blois, Amboise, Bourges, Toulouse, Carcassonne, 
Arles, Avignon, and many intermediate places. 
Charmingly written, the volume would form an 
excellent companion to an intelligent traveller who 
would make the same tour—and a better one 
could scarcely be devised for the artistically- 
disposed wanderer. Mr. Pennell’s numerous 
illustrations are for the most part but slightly 
drawn ; they are good enough as memoranda, but 
are a little too slap-dash for general appreciation. 

Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes. By 
Louise JorDAN MiLN. (London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd.) Price 16s.—The brilliant authoress 
of When we were Strolling Players in the East may 
be congratulated upon her latest work on Wooings 
and Weddings. It is brightly written, and skirts 
many curious phases of the subject with much tact 
and discretion. Twenty-eight chapters are devoted 
to marriages in almost as many different countries; 
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and the writer skips from the Arctic Circle to 
Malaysia, and from Germany to Japan, with Puck- 
like facility. Some photographs of unusual excel- 
lence adorn the pages, and the rather too bulky 
tome is bound in an appropriate cover. 

Sketches and Stits. By ArtHuR Hopkins. 
(London: Elkin Mathews.) Price 5s. If the 
“Skits” do not display over much wit or wisdom, 
the “Sketches” nevertheless cover a multitude of 
sins. They are clever and attractive, and represent 
Mr. Hopkins at his best. 

Exemplary Novels. 
lated by James Mabbe. 
Notes by S. W. Orson. Illustrated by Frank 
Brangwyn. (London: Gibbings & Co.; Phil- 
adelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company.) 2 vols. 5s.net. 
Mr. Brangwyn’s appearances in the realms of 
illustration are unfortunately only too rare, and 
for this reason all the more regret will be felt that 
greater advantage has not been taken of the admir- 
able drawings which he has contributed to the 
publication under review. The exigencies of the 
page have necessitated reduction to the smallest 
dimensions, with the result that in many cases the 
drawings have suffered considerably. This reprint of 
Exemplary Novels will serve, however, as a welcome 
reintroduction to the lesser-known but intensely 
fascinating romances of the author of Don Quixote. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons’ (London) dainty 
pocket edition of Shakespeare, with illustrations by 
Byam Shaw, of which mention has already been 
made in these pages, is now nearing completion. 
The latest volumes we have received are Zwelfth 
Night, Midsummer Nights Dream, King Lear, 
Much Ado About Nothing, King Richard JT, 
Cortolanus, and Antony and Cleopatra. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird, of London, have published 
a new edition of Mrs. Wiggin’s incisive and clever 
book, entitled Penelope's Experiences in Scotland ; 
also a volume by the same writer, entitled /ene/ofe’s 
Experiences in England. ‘This latter work, we 
understand, is taken from A Cathedral Courtship, 
with the addition of two new pieces, entitled Zhe 
Début of Patricia and Tuppenny Travels. Both 
volumes are adequately illustrated by C. E. Brock, 
whose refined and delicate line work has been 
rarely seen to greater advantage. 

Mr. Worsley-Benison’s recent additions to his 
series of “Westby” photographs worthily sustain 
the high reputation he enjoys. ‘The sea in its 
ever-changing aspects has never been more faith- 
fully or more forcibly recorded than in the 
examples he has lately submitted to us. To the 
marine painter they are of especial interest and value. 


By CrERVANTES.  Trans- 
With Introduction and 
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A fine engraving, of important dimensions, after 
Holbein’s Madonna has been recently executed 
by Doris Raab. The qualities of the original work 
have been most satisfactorily expressed by the 
engraver, and the print is, in many respects, one 
of the most remarkable that has appeared in 
recent years. It is published by the Gesellschaft 
fiir vervielfaltigende Kunst in Vienna. 

The autumn crop of books for young people has 
now been gathered, and the harvest is in many 
respects a satisfactory one. Messrs. Blackie & 
Son (London) have as usual a store of good things. 
Every Inch a Briton, a lively account of school 
life, by MérRrEpDITH FLETCHER, is a bright story 
which should be especially acceptable to younger 
boys. Out with Garibaldi is a tale of adventure 
connected with the invasion of Sicily and liberation 
of Italy by Garibaldi. It is only necessary to 
mention that its author is Mr. G. A. HENTy to 
insure it a ready welcome. Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop, 
by Rosa MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert), and Zhree 
Fair Maids, by KaTHERINE TYNAN, are both 
excellent stories for girls. 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons (London and 
Edinburgh) must also be congratulated upon the 
quality of their recent publications. Ye Mariners 
of England, by HERBERT HAYENS, is a well-written 
account of ships and sailors and of naval fights 
from the days of King Alfred to the Battle of the 
Yalu River. Adventurers All is an exciting tale 
of the Philippine Islands in war time by K. M. 
Eapy. My Lady Marcia, by Exviza F. PoLvarp, 
is a very clever and interesting romance based 
upon the French Revolution. ‘To those who love 
the glories of the sea and the mysterious fascina- 
tions of engines and railway trains, the same 
publishers’ A Life on the Ocean Wave and The 
Tron Horse will appeal forcibly. 

Messrs. W. & R. Chambers (London and Edin- 
burgh) have issued a new story for young children, 
by Mrs. Molesworth, entitled Zhe Three Witches. 

Among the season’s books for children, in which 
the illustrations play the most prominent part, may 
be mentioned A Child’s London, by HamisH 
HEnpnkry, with illustrations by Carton Moore Park 
(London: Sands & Co.). The text consists of 
verses suitable only for quite young children, 
whereas the illustrations in many cases, are 
worthy of a better fate than the ordinary one 
reserved for them in the nursery. Wymarke and 
the Mountain Fairies, by Epwarp H. Cooper 
(London: Duckworth & Co.) is an account of 
some wonderful adventures cleverly told in child- 
like language, and illustrated by drawings in the 
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text of apparently juvenile workmanship. Some 
full-page studies by G. P. Jacomb Hood add 
notably to the attractions of the book. Sxowflakes 
and Snowdrops (London: R. Brimly Johnson) is 
a collection of very pleasantly-written rhymes by 
ANNIE MATHESON, illustrated by F. Carruthers 
Gould and Winifred Hartley. Greybeards at Play, 
from the same publisher, is a clever bit of humour, 
somewhat suggestive of the illustrated nonsense 
rhymes in the San Francisco “Lark.” Both 
sketches and verses are by GILBERT CHESTERTON, 
and are equally good. 

Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., have issued 
the first two volumes of their new “ Illustrated 
Scarlet Library.” ‘These consist of Zhe Pilgrim’s 
Progress and The Wide, Wide World, admirably 
illustrated by, respectively, H. M. Brock and Fred 
Pegram. ‘The volumes are neatly bound in scarlet 
covers, with designs in gold by A. A. Turbayne. 
The type employed is good and clear, and the 
price of each volume is two shillings. ‘To Zom’s 
Boy (W. & R. Chambers, price 5s.), Mr. Percy 
Tarrant has contributed some illustrations, which, 
without being in any respect remarkable, serve 
well enough to illustrate a capital story for young 
people. Mr. W. T. Horton, whose name, down 
till now, has been chiefly associated with the 
‘Spook ” school of draughtsmanship, is responsible 
for the illustrations to Zhe Grig’s Book (Moffatt & 
Paige), in which waivefé and grotesqueness wrestle 
for mastery with a result that is by no means 
unamusing. ‘The influence of Mr. Charles Robin- 
son is noticeable in the numerous pleasant pen- 
and-ink and coloured designs supplied by Mr. 
D. H. Souter to Bubbles His Book (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 35. 6d.), a story that should appeal suc- 
cessfully to nursery-folk. The output of “ Bird 
and Animal Books” appears to be less prolific this 
year than formerly, but we have Mr. Charles 
Pettafor’s amusing Radbdit Book (Elkin Mathews) 
and Droll Doings (Blackie & Son), in which Mr. 
H. B. Neilson relates pictorially the escapades of 
a whole menagerie full of sprightly and irrepressible 
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lions, bears, and elephants; while Mr. Leslie 
Brook’s delightful draughtsmanship is seen to the 
greatest advantage in his clever drawings illus- 
trating Edward Lear’s Zhe Pelican Chorus, and 
Other Nonsense Verses, and the same author’s 7%e 
Jumblies (F. Warne & Co.). 

Though presumably Barbara’s Song Book 





by 


Cécile Hartog, pictured by John Hassall, words 
by Ellis Walton (George Allen)—is intended for 
children, it will certainly appeal by its excellence 
of production to people of maturer years. It has, 
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indeed, particular claims to attention on account 
of the beauty of the illustrations, for which Mr. 
Hassall is responsible. He has remarkable gifts 
as a draughtsman, admirable humour, an excellent 
appreciation of quaint character, and a fascinating 
sense of graceful design. All these qualities are 
very well evidenced in the pages of this little 
volume, and help to make it valuable as a piece of 
artistic accomplishment. ‘The illustrations are very 
well printed in colour. Mr. Hassall is also seen at 
his best in the clever and amusing drawings in 
illustration of Mr. Percy Montrose’s OA! My 
Darling Clementine! (Sands & Co.) 

Small beginners in the study of the English 
language will find their way smoothed for them by 
the pleasantly arranged Chi/d’s Picture Grammar, by 
S. Rosamund Praeger (George Allen). It deals with 
the rudiments of grammar in a flippant spirit that is 
quite attractive, and provides various amusing hints 
for the assistance of tiny scholars. ‘The illustrations 
are quaintly conceived, and drawn with much spirit. 

Mr. Grant Richards has issued /our-and-twenty 
Toilers, a companion publication to Zhe Book of 
Shops, to which Mr. F. D. Bedford has contributed 
a number of really clever and delightful coloured 
drawings in illustration of E. V. Lucas’ amusing 
and well-turned verses. 

Miss Jessie Macgregor is responsible for both 
the verses and the dainty pencil drawings which 
render Christmas Eve at Romney Hall (Elkin 
Mathews) a particularly pleasing gift for a child. 

Nonsense pure and simple, but very funny non- 
sense, is to be found in the verses supplied by Mr. 
A. Hopwood to The Bunkum Book (Warne), to 
which Miss Trelawny has contributed a number of 
amusing illustrations in colour. 

Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. (London) 
have, as usual,a fine selection of books for boys 
and girls, amongst the most notable being Ze 
Book of King Arthur and His Noble Knight, by Mary 
Macleod, with illustrations by A. G. Walker; Zhe 
Goblin, by Catherine and Florence Foster ; Under the 
Rebel’s Reign, a story of Egyptian revolt, by Charles 
Neufeld ; Zhe Boer’s Blunder, a veldt adventure, by 
Fox Russell ; and Zhe White Stone, by H. C. Mac- 
Ilwaine, with illustrations by G. D. Rowlandson. 

Messrs. Dean & Co.’s contributions to the 
Christmas attractions for the nursery are remark- 
able for their infinite variety and for the excellent 
quality of the coloured illustrations. The cata- 
logue of the works published by this firm includes 
books suitable for children of all ages, at prices 
ranging from twopence up to ten shillings and 
sixpence. In many cases the books are mounted 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


on very strong and durable cloth, which renders 
them practically untearable—a wise precaution in 
view of the energetic enthusiasm they are calcu- 
lated to arouse. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A SHOW-CARD. 


(A LIII.) 
The First Prize (/ifteen Guineas) is awarded 


DIME of FADE 


HON. MENTION 


HON. MENTION 


(LEVATION OF GPA) Yo SAVER. 


to Zatcho (Ellis Martin, Road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey). 

The Second Prize (Five Guineas) to Paris 
(Samuel Crane, 37 Pacific Avenue, Antrim Road, 
Belfast). 

Honourable mention is given to As vou like it 
(Mary Williams) ; Curlew (Lennox G. Bird) ; 
Cloisonné (Allen Collier James); Damon (C. J. 
Shaw) ; Drakefell (Percy V. Bradshaw); Fighting 
Mac (J. S. Brydone); /sca (Ethel Larcombe) ; 
Moth (Miss S. C. McKean); ed Rose (W. B. 
The Maror (Walter S. 


18 Montague 


Pearson) ; Sergeant 
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** ALBAIA” 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


George) ; Wed/ (Witold Lovatelli); [Vest Country- 
man (Edward H. Atwell); and Zngari (Zillah T. 
Perkins). 

DESIGN FOR A PORCELAIN BREAKFAST CUP 


AND SAUCER. 


(A LIV) 


The First Prize (770 Guineas) is awarded to 
Aquarius (Alfred J. Madeley, Richmond Villas, 
Boxley Road, Maidstone). 

The Second PRIZE (One Guinea) to Blanche 
(Sophie Kramers, Apeldoorn, Holland). 


Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Albaia (John S. McGinky); Zang Zoun (George 
Mitchell) ; PArazo (Alick Pudge 
(Rosamond H. Green); and Zvamp (David 


Horsnell) ; 


Veazey). 
DESIGN ILLUSTRATING A POEM. 
(B LIV.) 


The First PrizE (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Ursula (Enid Jackson, 12 Forest Road, Birken- 
head). 

The SECOND PRrizk ( Ha/ft-a-Guinea) to Caledonia, 


FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D XXXVIII) 
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(Scott Calder, 11 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to Herrick (Miss 
B. Putnam); eterodoxy (Claire Murrell); JZsca 
(Ethel Larcombe) ; AZa/volio (Olive Allen) ; Stoker 
(J. R. Wilmer); Zam (Ada Hight); and Zre/awney 
(Caroline E. Martin). 

Stupy OF REFLECTIONS. 
(D XXXVIII.) 

The First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Reflex (Charles E. Wanless, 31 Westborough, 
Scarborough). 

The Sreconp Prize (Hadf-a-guinea) to F. G. 
(Fernand Grunnot, 6 Rue Hugo de Lenger, 
Geneva). 

Honourable mention is given to Autumn (J. 
Brookfield); Caswa/ (S. Maclean Jack); Dove's 
lVood (A. Béligne) ; ser (H. G. Belcher) ; Zivam 
(W. H. Makinson); Zas¢ Anglian (W. E. Daw) ; 


Jasmine (Harry Wanless) ; Vudbes (W. G. Batchelor); 


Pleisse (R. Proessdorf) ; 
Reflex (C. E. Wanless); Sweet Pea (Miss P. 
Rochussen) ; Severn Valley (J. S. Reeve); Venice 
(A. A. Boon) ; and Zaft (Miss C. H. Gunner). 


Owdet (Mary Best) ; 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE ON THE 
CHOICE OF TITLES FOR 
PICTURES. 


“Your remarks are certainly true of English 
artists,” said the Painter to the Critic. ‘‘ Mawkish 
titles, as well as sweet verses of borrowed poetry, 
have long been much too common in the cata- 
logues of English shows of pictures.” 

“The catalogue of the Royal Academy may be 
taken as an example,” replied the Critic. “Is it 
not rather a feeble sort of annual for sentimental 
schoolgirls ?” 

‘“* However that may be,” said the Painter, “ there 
is one thing that you must not forget. It is not 
by any means easy to find a complete, good title for 
a work of art. A friend of mine, a novelist of 
repute, is so anxiously alive to the importance of 
this fact that, whenever he has to give a name to a 
story, he goes for a week’s holiday to the seaside.” 

* And his excuse for a change of air is a good 
one,” said the Critic. ‘To choose a title for a 
book, a title which has not been used, is, I am 
told, the most troublesome part of an author’s 
What a pity it is that English painters 
So many of 


work. 
are not worried in the same way ! 
them do not seem to know that they make them- 
selves ridiculous when they give mawkish titles to 
their pictures.” 

“Ts the British public of your opinion?” asked 
the Art Historian. “You cannot say yes. <A 
dozen English painters might use the same foolish 
title for a dozen different subjects, and no com- 
plaint would be heard.” 

“Quite true,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe. 
“The British public, in all matters relating to art, 
shows a very singular patience. An Englishman, 
as soon as he enters a picture gallery, seems, indeed, 
to undergo a spiritual transformation. In a theatre, 
or ata fact 
that he has a right to assert himself, if he 


concert, he is wide-awake to the 


has reason to feel annoyed; but in a picture 
gallery, somehow, he seems incapable of showing 
the least indignation. He does think it 
worth his while to pay an artist the sincere com- 
Now, when a painter is 


not 


pliment of honest abuse. 
silly enough to believe that the best title for a 
picture is a quotation of poetry, he certainly 
deserves to be abused, for he shows that he has no 
confidence in the art of painting. 
makes this art more or else dependent on a 


Indeed, he 


literary emotion, the emotion produced by the 
poetry in the quotation.” 
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“True,” said the Critic. “But the verse does 
not always move you in the way intended by the 
painter. It may make you far more critical than 
you would be if the picture had a quite simple title 
and appealed to you at first hand, simply as a 
picture. Anyhow, I can speak thus for myself. 
When an artist quotes from a poem that I love 
particularly, I nearly always feel that his own 
work, compared with the quoted poetry, is flat, 
dead prose.” 

“And here is another point,” said the Man 
with a Clay Pipe. ‘ What would artists say if a 
musician were to try to improve his compositions 
by illustrating them with colour-prints and draw- 
ings ? Would they not tell him that neither good 
nor bad music can be made better by such means ? 
Similarly, neither bad nor good pictures can be 
improved as such by literary titles, or by verses of 
well-known poetry ?” 

“Do not carry your dogmatisims too far,” the 
Painter cried. “A picture is certainly not im- 
proved by a literary title, but it is often made more 
intelligible to the general public, which, as we all 
know, has but little native feeling for the eloquence 
of art.” 

“Tn illustration of your meaning,” said the Art 
Historian, “I remember a good story, one that 
R. A. M. Stevenson used to tell. There was a 
time when his cousin Louis had a great wish to 
admire Corot, and to see the reason of that artist’s 
work in natural scenes. For years R. A. M. 
Stevenson had shown him Corot’s pictures on every 
chance, and had urged him with every argument of 
the decorator, the craftsman, the romantic painter, 
when one day, in desperation, he fell back on 
“some bleat about larks singing ;” and before the 
words were out of his mouth Louis cried: ‘ Now, 
I see Corot!” “See Corot?” the other said. 
“Hear, you mean. Why, man, you have seen 
enough long ago, and nothing new to-day!” 
After telling this story R. A. M. Stevenson remarked, 
quite justly, that a man born to feel language will 
learn more from two words than from an acre of 
painted canvas.” 

“Granted,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe. 
“But is a painter dignified when, in a title fora 
picture, he bleats about larks singing, and so 
forth? Is it creditable on his part thus to pander 
to the tastes of those who cannot see and fee/ a 
picture’s worth? ‘To my mind, I confess, he is 
merely a cadging sentimentalist ; and I feel sure 
that the great majority of artists, outside England, 
will agree with me.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 
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HE ART OF EDOUARD MANET. 
BY ANTONIN PROUST. 


Four years ago I wrote for a French 
magazine, with the assistance of notes taken in 
the 
which ceased only with the death of my friend, a 


course of a long and intimate friendship, 
series of articles entitled “Souvenirs de Manet.” 
In these articles I avoided anything in the nature 
of a personal appreciation, for I wished these 
“‘ Souvenirs ” to preserve a phonographic form. 

THE STUDIO now invites me to write a study of 
the chief of the Impressionist school—an invitation 
I accept the more readily because Manet’s work is 
but little known in England. 

Edouard Manet was born in Paris in the month 
of April, 1832. At twenty years of age—that is, in 
1852—he was already re- 
garded as a Master in the 
studios. His comrades 
all, indeed, who interested 
themselves in the art move- 
ment, at that period in a 
very active state—watched 
attentively the work of this 
young man, whose dream 
it was to 


entice French 


painting — which had 
strayed into artificiality— 
back to the observation of 
the life around us. 

Our landscapists, under 
the influence of the Eng- 
lish school, working here 
and there throughout the 
country, far away from the 
official laboratories, had be- 
come fascinated, in Rous- 
seau’s phrase, “ by the gold 
of the broom and the purple 
heather.” Courbet, who had 
come 
from 


somewhat 


tardily 
his native Franc- 
comté, was striving to effect 
in figure-painting the same 
transformation as had 
taken place in landscape. 
In painting his Znterrement 
exhibited in 
1852 at the annual Salon 
then the 


Royal, his object was to 


a@ Ornans, 


held in Palais 
bring into contrast the real 
with the 
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mannered style 
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Edouard Manet 








due to the teaching of David; but, being greatly 
attracted by the Italian method of technique, he 
failed in this first picture to suggest that sensa- 
tion of light which is so remarkable in his later 
efforts, notably the Remise des Chevreuils, wherein 
the shadows are the more limpid by reason of the 
fierce glow of the sunshine. 

At this precise moment Manet makes his appear- 
ance, “adding,” as Paul Maury so truly remarks, 
“a fresh colour to the palette of the times; that is 
to say, a sort of flower not unknown, but too little 
remembered. Compared with the dull tones then 
in vogue, his tone had the delicate freshness of a 
rose of Bengal.” 

From the first he had eschewed the preparatory 
work in black advised by his master, Couture. 
On the white canvas he drew with the tip of his 
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Edouard Manet 


brush ; then, after having tried to render the bright 


portions in a single tone, he brought the light right 


up to the shadow, the minutest nuances of which 
he studied with the greatest care. 

Had Manet’s experiments been made within the 
four walls of a studio, no one would have thought 
much about them, but he often did his drawings 
and paintings outside, and his blonde sé/houette 
soon became known in the Place Pigalle quarter. 
Moreover, Baudelaire, who was then doing art 
criticism, and was at once fascinated by Manet’s 
theories, talked of him, not only privately, but 
publicly in his articles, as an innovator. 

Nowadays one has forgotten Manet’s brilliant 
and resounding start. Almost all of those who 
witnessed it have disappeared, and the survivors— 
human-like—forgetting their youthful past, remem- 
ber only those who interested them personally at 
that particular period. Some there are, however, 
who remember that Manet, from his earliest years, 
drew by instinct, with a firmness of touch and a 
vigour unexcelled even in his latest works. 

His family was intensely proud of the boy’s un- 
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common gift, and his artistically-inclined uncle, 
Colonel Fournier supported him against his father, 
who—despite his admiration—had other views as 
to his son’s career. 

‘One should never thwart a child in the choice 
of his career,” said Colonel Fournier. 

“Tf,” replied the father (whose family had for 
generations been in the magistracy), “the boy is 
not inclined towards the ‘ Palais,’ let him follow 
your example, and become a soldier ; but go in for 
painting—never !” 

iventually matters were compromised by 
Edouard Manet consenting to go to the Borda 
school to study for a sailor’s life, and shortly after 
he embarked at Bordeaux for Rio de Janeiro as an 
apprentice. The life had no charms for Manet, and 
on his return, the father, strongly urged by Colonel 
Fournier, let the lad go to study under Couture. 

When he quitted Couture’s studio in 1856, 
crowned with the aureole of a revolutionary in 
art, he was in no hurry to exhibit. 

“Before doing anything else,” said he, “ I must 
go and leave my card upon my great ancestors! ” 
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He travelled in Holland, in Italy, and in Spain, 
and when he discovered the simplicity of drawing 
and the transparent colouring of Velasquez he 
felt a delight such as a man feels when he finds 
himself once more among his own people after a 


sojourn in an unknown land. He never denied, 
but freely admitted, the influence Velasquez had 
over him. 

The conscientious sincerity of the primitive 
Italians moved him too, and the boldness of Franz 
Hals also made a deep impression. ‘Thus, when 
he returned to Paris, fortified by all these memories, 
Manet plunged hardily into the study of the divers 
aspects of life in the great city. 

In this respect Manet’s life is a splendid example 
of artistic honesty. From 1858 to 1860 he was 


engaged in a series of studies—Z’Etudiant de 
Salamanque, Moise sauvé des Faux, La Toilette, 
and La Promenade—scrupulously noting on the 
back of each page all that the masters of his choice 
had taught him. 

The first picture he sent to the Salon was the 
Buveur d Absinthe, which was rejected. The critics, 
devoted to the worship of the antique, uttered cries 
of horror, and Couture himself was merciless. No 
one realised in this solid work, this most harmonious 
piece of colouring, a picture, which, as Manet 
himself says, recalls the Buveurs in the Madrid 
Gallery. 

With perfect good humour Manet tried again. 
People did not understand him. Perhaps they 
would recognise a Spanish type? The result was 

the /Joueur de Guitare, 
which won “honourable 











mention” at the Salon of 
1861. This 
which has no superior in 
point of vigour in 
Gallery. The treatment 
of the face and hands, the 
delicate greyish shades of 
the clothing, the accurate 


is a work 


any 


colouring of the green seat, 
and the freshness of the 
still life in the foreground 
baffle criticism. 

The fortrait de 
pire et de ma mere, also 
exhibited in the 1861 
Salon, again upset the 
who were again 


mon 


critics, 
completely at fault. Velas- 
quez and Goya had _ been 
thrown in Manet’s 
before, but the influence 
of Franz Hals, unknown 


face 


to them, was not recog- 





nised, and there was silence 
on this point. 

Nowadays, when one sees 
in the gallery of M. Faure 
(the happy possessor) these 
three first pictures by Manet, 
the Spanish masters and the 
great Haarlem painter are 
suggested, but it is im- 
possible to discover the 
slightest trace of the teach- 
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Décadence, for Manet’s powerful personality pre- 
dominates throughout. 

After the success of the /oueur de Guitare fortune 
smiled on the young painter, who strolled about 
Paris, painting anything which chanced to please 
him, with just as much facility as though he had 
been in his own studio. One of his best works 
about this period was La Femme aux Cerises—a 
woman leaving a café eating cherries, of which one 
of her hands is full. 
criticised. Its scrupulous fidelity found favour with 
no one but Paul Maury. The critics talked about 
the vulgarity of the subject, and only recently one 
of the officials at the Beaux Arts declared it was 
borrowed from Zola’s “ L’Assommoir,” which, as 


The picture was violently 


everyone knows, was not published until several 
years after the appearance of the picture ! 

A few months later Manet exhibited his Déjeuner 
sur [ Herbe ; and here again the subject displeased 
the critics, despite the fact that it was admittedly 
inspired by the Giorgione in the Louvre. More- 
over, the Déjeuner is remarkable in the artist’s 


“LA JOUEUSE DE GUITARE” 


career as being the first example of that wonderful 
effect of quivering light which later was seen in 
full force in works still more famous, such as the 
Barque @ Argenteuil. 

A number of Spanish studies next came from 
his brush, and had the result of simplifying his 
palette. Perhaps the finest of these are the Fi/re 
and Za Joueuse de Guitare, both revealing qualities 
so masterly that posterity must needs bow in 
respect at the sight of the genius they display, 
while never ceasing to marvel that their author in 
his day lacked the honours so justly due to him. 
Like most of his previous efforts the two paintings 


just named came in for their full share of adverse 


comment. The old superstition still survived, 
centuries after the fatal epoch of the Renaissance 
whence it sprang—the superstition which enticed 
art from its proper path, and put its ban on every 
honest expression of reality. So false were people’s 
ideas in France as to what constituted good draw- 
ing, fine colour, and sound composition, that even 


Watteau and Chardin in their day passed almost 
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unnoticed amid the crowd of “accredited” pro- 
fessors of art. 

It was reserved for Manet to revive the healthy 
national tradition—the love of the rare and the 
unrecognised. But his contemporaries obstinately 
refused to accept his views, and they regarded it as 
a blasphemy when he declared that Ingres was the 
master of masters in the present century. 

The celebrated Olympia, exhibited in the Salon 
of 1865, and now in the Luxembourg, reveals to all 
capable of examining it calmly Manet’s constant 
endeavour to give his figures an irreproachable 
purity of line. Nothing assuredly was ever better 
mise en place than this figure of Olympia. 
of his chapters in “Mes Haines” Zola gives a 
masterly description of Manet’s Olympia, and dis- 
dainfully dismisses the carping criticisms passed 
upon it. Nevertheless the fact remains that, Théo- 
phile Gautier, Paul Maury, Barbey d’Aurévilly, and 
one or two others apart, all 
the critics combined to hurl 
their thunders at the head 
of the creator of Olympia. 

Manet, it must be admitted, 
was greatly affected by this 
solid opposition ; but his con- 
victions were so strong and 
his courage so high that he 
never for a moment lost his 
sureness of vision or his 


In one 


serene judgment. 

“Be true”—that was his 
formula. At Boulogne, where 
he painted his admirable 
Femmes de picheurs au clair 
de lune, he was so scrupulous 
in this respect that he abso- 
lutely refused to touch his 
canvas with the brush when 
he could not find the scene 
exactly as it was the night 
before. This was the period 
of what has been called his 
“third manner.” His work 
had taken definite shape, and 
there was nothing left to give 
any reminder of this or that 
great master. 

1869 to 1879 he 
produced a long succession of 


From 


drawings, pastels, paintings, 
and 
being Ze Bon Bock, which 
was done just to show his 


studies, among them 
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imitators that when he chose he, too, could tickle 
the public fancy. For this the critics applauded 
him; but the vials of their wrath were once more 
outpoured when he exhibited his Linge and his 
Chemins de Fer, with its vivid whiteness. 

After a number of portraits come /olichinelle, 
Dans la Serre, another set of etchings, the illus- 
trations to Edgar Allan Poe, etc., etc. Life and 
light everywhere. The effect is seen on every 
palette. No one can escape his influence, from 
Paul Baudry, of the Institute, down to the most 
insignificant impressionist. But it was useless for 
them to borrow Manet’s “manner”—it was his 
manner of seeing they lacked, and that was not to 
be acquired ! 

Manet cared little for all this, and when they 
told him he couldn’t draw, he would say, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “I don’t draw silly lines as 
they are taught in the schools ; but I challenge any 
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of the illustrious professors teaching there to 
obtain an effect of light; they cannot do it. I 
defy them to do it. What do they know of atmo- 
sphere, of the mobile light which envelops every- 
thing around in its dazzling splendour? Ask this 
of the people who stick a face on the canvas just as 
one sticks a butterfly in a case.” And, referring to 
a portrait by a fashionable painter, he would 
exclaim, “I can see he has painted an overcoat— 
an excellent, well-cut overcoat. But where are the 
lungs? The model does not breathe beneath his 
clothes ; he has no body; he is simply a tailor’s 
figure.” 

Nowadays, everyone admits that Manet rendered 
a great service to art by insisting on the necessity 
of observation, by discarding mere imitation of 
things already achieved, and by concentrating his 
powers, not on the past, but on the present. 

Manet has been reproached for having painted 
his women in an ugly light. Nothing could be 
more unjust. His portrait of Eva Gonzalés is 
something more than the faithful presentment of 


a beautiful woman. The 
pose is perfect in its grace, 
and the movement is as 
happy as can be; while it 
suffices to name the ex- 
quisite pictures of Mlle. 
Demarsy, Mme. Valtini, 
Méry Laurent, and Mlle. 
Lemonnier to disprove the 
charge entirely. There is 
a sense of distinction 
these portraits such as few 
artists have achieved and 
none have surpassed. 
When, soon after Manet’s 
death in April, 1883, his 
works were displayed at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
the public was shocked to 
find—as at the Pont de 
Alma exhibition in 1867 
—that a large number of 
his pictures had never got 
the rough state. 


in 


beyond 
Yet the non-completion of 
all these works is entirely 
to the credit of the artist. 
Never would he allow him- 
self to finish a picture 
unless he could do it as 
he had begun—from nature 
Such was his in- 
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direct. 

tense respect for what he had actually seen ; and 
this shows a degree of scrupulousness not too 
often met with among artists. One of the weak- 
nesses of Corot and of Millet consisted in their 
habit of completing their canvases in the studio. 
the truth of Manet’s 
“Do nothing, 
Whether there 
“art is 


A day will come when 
doctrine will be admitted. 
he, “without consulting Nature.” 
be truth or not in the old definition that 
man ~/us Nature”—fomo additus nature 
it is, Nature must be there. Not even the most 
faithful memory can take its place. Such 
Manet’s oft-expressed opinion. 

From 1860 to 1883 Manet made daily progress, 
for the simple reason that he was constantly trying 
fresh experiments ; and though to this day there 


” said 


certain 


was 


are those who refuse to recognise the splendid 
merit of most of his works, there will come a 
time when even the slightest sketch by this truly 


great artist will be sought for and analysed as 


containing a lesson in its every line. 
that high intuition 
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which has made Manet one of the most notable 
artistic figures of this century, let me mention his 
between the 
Ridicule was cast 


much-abused picture of the fight 
“ Kearsage” and the “ Alabama.” 
upon it; yet is there a picture, old or new, in 


which the sea has been reproduced so amply? 
And what a delight it is for those who are capable 
of enjoying painting as painting, and of separating 
it from all rhetorical prejudices and all the pre- 
tentious reflections of literature ! 

Chatting with me one night in his studio in the 
Rue d’Amsterdam, Manet began to talk of all the 
adverse criticisms with which for twenty years he 
had been assailed whenever he had_ exhibited, 
whether in the Salon, or in the building erected at 
his expense in 1867 at the end of the Pont de 
Alma, or in the Rue de St. Pétersbourg Gallery. 
It was in 1882, Manet was already suffering from the 
disease which was to carry him off in the following 
year. ‘“ This war to the knife,” said he, ‘has done 
I have suffered from it greatly, 
I would not wish that 


me much harm. 
but it has whipped me up. 
any artist should be praised and beslavered at the 
outset, for that means the 
Then he added, with a smile, “ The 


annihilation of his 
personality.” 
fools! They were for ever telling me my work 
was unequal; that was the highest praise they 
could bestow. Yet, it was always my ambition 
to rise—not to remain on a certain level, not to 
the 
before, but to be inspired again and again by a 
new aspect of things, to strike frequently a fresh 


remake one day what I had made day 
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note. Ah! I’m before my time. A hundred years 
hence people will be happier, for their sight will be 
clearer than ours to-day.” 

A long silence followed, and as we parted, Manet 
said to me, as he often said, ‘‘You know, my work 
must be seen in its entirety. If I should vanish, I 
beg you not to let me go bit by bit into the public 
collections, for people would judge me ill.” 

My friend died in the following year. A few 
months after his death we organised a complete 
exhibition of his works in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. A few years later (in 1889) I was able to 
repeat the display at the Champ de Mars, and 
then, as in 1883, it was truly an apotheosis. 

ANTONIN PROUST. 


Mr. Moffat Lindner’s water-colours of Dordrecht 
and Bergen, which are being exhibited at Mr. 
Dunthorne’s Gallery, and Mr. Albert Goodwin’s 
pictures and drawings, shown by the Fine Art 
Society, may be singled out for notice as two of 
the pleasantest collections of poetic landscapes that 
have been presented this winter. Mr. Lindner’s 
dainty technical method and graceful sense ot 
design always make his productions attractive, and 
his feeling for atmospheric colour is delightful. 
Mr. Goodwin is more deeply imaginative, and 
applies his exquisite craftsmanship to more varied 
material, but he shares with Mr. Lindner a deli- 
cacy of observation and a sense of appropriateness 
that are expressed with perfect discretion. 
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ETER BEHRENS—A GERMAN 
ARTIST. BY FRANZ BLEI. 


BEHRENS has not worked at 
artistic crafts as a pastime, and neither has he 
regarded crafts as the one application of art. His 
productions do not spring from caprice, but grow 
out of that universality of the artistic life that we 
find in old masters, such as Durer and Leonardo, 
out of that untrammelled lust of creating that 
loves to manifest itself in the simplest medium as 
well as in the highest, that recognises no difference 
of rank in the medium, that feels at home in all, 


PETER 


adapts itself to all, and extracts from everything 
its full In thus 
describing Behrens’ manner of treating his medium 
and his respect for it, I hasten to add that the 
artist's universality has nothing in common with 


measure of inherent beauty. 


the subjectiveness of the dilettante, which desires 
nothing but the opportunity of expressing itself, 
regardless of results. Everything pertaining to 
Behrens’ personality is covered, so to speak, with 


the garment of art. He has the gift of presenting 


> 


St ea SOe angle 
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the abstract in concrete form ; his art speaks to us 
through sense. 

About 1890 Behrens, who is a Hamburger 
by birth, sent his first pictures to the exhibitions 
in the Glaspalast at Munich. People were then 
beginning, for almost the first time in Germany, 
to see things picturesquely, #¢., with their eyes, 
in place of the dry understanding that had 
hitherto blinded them to Nature. Air, light, 
colour! became the war-cry, and the youth of 
the land followed, among them Behrens with his 
twenty years. For many the good things learnt in 
the school of Impressionism sufficed, but not for 
Behrens. He went the way of youth and of his 
time, and of all that was new and living in his time, 
as all healthy youth must, but even his first pictures 
bear his own peculiar stamp, his landscapes and 
his men and women are painted from Nature, and 
have nothing of the brutal curiosity of the p/ein 
who effects and 
Though Behrens also practised 


air artist seeks for unusual 
wishes to astonish. 
“ 


the reduction of colours to their “values,” and 


adopted the nebulous contours of the impression- 
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ists, even at that period his pictures had a quality 
which proved him to be merely a scholar and 
guest in the school, with no intention of becoming 
a master in it. 

It was portraiture that emancipated Behrens from 
Pleinairism ; at least, so it seems to me. It must 
have been the study of the human face and form 
which set free what had been hitherto latent 
within him. Before him is a female figure; he 
arranges the pose, and the scales fall from his eyes 
when he sees the profile, the powerful, eloquent line 
of forehead, nose, lips and chin, the whole lineal 
revelation of the soul in the face, such as he has 
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reproduced it in Mother's Joy, and this impression 
is so strong that we find the lines of the human 
form as the predominant note in all the artist’s 
later work, even in his ornamentation. 

It was the human profile that unveiled 
Behrens the essence of style in art. This essence is 


to 


the line, the simple reproduction of nature in 
colour; light and form is merely a matter of 
technique and has /er se nothing to do with style. 
Style is determined by the line, by the character, 
changes, luxuriance, combinations and _ infinite 
variety of the line. 

The profile, which freed Behrens’ individuality at 
a blow from all external 
fetters, and taught him 
where his true power lay 
led him, as I have said, 
to the line. The works 
that followed this 
discovery bear witness to 
He 
It is 
not the mourning woman 
that fills us with the sense 
of sadness before this pic- 
ture, but the whole sym- 
phony of 
lines. The picture does 


upon 


the joy it gave him. 
painted Die Trauer. 


characteristic 


not speak the language of 
thought or feeling, for this 
is foreign to the plastic 
arts, but the sensual speech 
of visible signs. Behrens 
goes still further in another 
picture, which he _ calls 
A Dream. The motif 
is here still simpler. The 
earthly component of our 
existence—sea, land, and 
the figure of a young man 
—unfolds itself before us 
in a horizontal line, the 
transcendental component 
being the vertical line of 
the dream-figure, and 
the laurel of phantastic 
glory. I do not mean to 
imply that the artist, when 
he felt impelled to paint 
this picture, consciously 
employed the mathematical 
forms of the horizontal and 
vertical line, but he em- 
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. CHROMO-XYLOGRAPH BY 
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and thus betrayed a tendency which, in its latest 
development, is typical of ornamentation. At 
this point the artist recognised that his intentions 
could be better expressed in another medium. 
Tradition, that weighs upon the framed picture and 
assigns to it an exceptional and somewhat equivocal 
position among the plastic arts, was felt by Behrens 
as a hindrance to his creative will. He turned to 


the coloured wood-cut. He invented his own 
process ; he began at the beginning, and borrowed 
nothing from his forerunners ; he cut and printed 


Thus he learned to understand his 


for himself. 
material and to remain faithful to it ; but he never 
abused it for effects beyond the limits of wood- 
cutting, and for that which Behrens seeks in it, it 
is an admirable medium. Among many cuttings 
we may name Storm, Water Lilies, and Victory. 
In those productions of the artist in which 
the line _be- 
for instance, in book- 


And 


nothing of the picture remains 


comes an ornament, as, 


clasps and the designs for objects of use. 


here Behrens shows the unusual quality of his style- 
creating power ; he produces new things without 
discarding the old ; he does not suddenly change 
his character between painting a picture and draw- 
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ing a door hinge. He does 
the 


application of 


not renounce con- 
ventional 
the human body, with its 
difficulties and its adapta- 
tion to his own peculiar 
powers, in order to make 
use of some other motif such 
Where 


others fear to attempt, and 


as leaves or flowers. 


others again only achieve 
by throwing all their tradi- 
tions overboard, Behrens 
rises to a supreme effort 
and succeeds where few 
else have succeeded. 
Creation is the element 
in which Behrens feels at 
home, not rapid popularisa- 
interpretation ; 
the 


and 
latter 
vince of agitators in art. 
It is 


settle 


tion 


these are pro- 


not his method to 
down on_ achieve- 
and rest from his 


He is 


ments 
wanderings. not 
enough of a specialist for 
that, and, moreover, he is 
too nearly allied to those 
artists who must always renew themselves from 
within and remain in motion. 

If we seek for the men in Germany who are 
determining the future paths of German art, we 
shall find that Peter Behrens is among them. 
FRANZ BLEL 


A good collection of pictures by: that erratic 
genius, Monticelli, has been arranged in Messrs. 
Forbes and Paterson’s Gallery, Old Bond Street. 
The illustration afforded of his curiously individual 
method and his altogether original manner of 
stating his convictions about colour combination 
and the management of effects of light and shade, 
may be described as thoroughly complete and 
convincing. The works selected could hardly have 
been better chosen to show the capacity of the 
artist. At the Dutch Gallery the chief features of 
the exhibition are an admirable group of small 
landscapes by Corot, a delightfully-handled coast- 
scene by James Maris, a flower picture, White 
Roses, by M. Fantin-Latour that is certainly to be 
reckoned among the best things he has ever pro- 
duced, and some pictures by Daumier, W. Estall, 
Vollon, and E. Boudin. 
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EMARKS ON 

DOMESTIC EN- 

TRANCE HALLS. 

BY C. F. A. VOY- 
SEY. 


THE F 
falsehood, 
constitute 


common 
that 
healthy rooms, has 


“ hygienic’ 
high rooms 
led to the spoiling of many a 
hall. High rooms necessitate 
high staircases, high doors and 
windows, and volumes of cold 
air. Spaciousness and ample 
superficial area are essential 
qualities in a good hall, the 
effect of which excessive height 
tends to limit and destroy. The 
horizontal lines of a gallery or 
of long, low beams will contribute towards the effect 
of spaciousness and repose. For the same reason 


all diagonal lines should be avoided, such as 


ramping or raking handrails and strings, all of 


which tend to destroy repose. Whatever size the 
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hall may be, its length and width should have pre- 
eminence over its height. In small homes these 
qualities are difficult to acquire if the rooms are 
high. A flight otf stairs 


ugly and Where 


in a hall is 
many steps 


long 


dangerous. are 
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required, they should be 
divided into groups, with 
intermediate landings. ‘Ten 
or twelve steps together are 
enough, and in a narrow 
staircase that number would 
be too many. As the effect 
of superficial area is of 
greater value than the effect 
of height in a hall, and as 
it is clear that high rooms 
govern the height of the 
hall, let it be remembered 
that, tomake rooms healthy, 
you need circulation of air, 
not space for foul air to 
collect in. An eight-foot 
room may be better ven 
tilated and more comfort 
able to live in than a room 
twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and is certainly more easy 


to light and to warm. 


high rooms (originating in foreign travel) which has 


It is the modern craze for 
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Halls 


SCVLLERY 


LAVATORY 
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led to the destruction of all effects of repose. 


Doors, windows, and even furniture appear as if 
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“stood onend.” Verticality 
and unrest are our gods! 
And to counteract the cold 
produced by huge areas 
of glass (large windows 
being necessary to make arcana 
up for the loss of reflection 
from the ceiling), hot-water 
pipes and various de- 
moniacal contrivances for 


heating are introduced into 
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our halls, like tombs to 
the memory of cremated 


air. 

Let both hall and stair- 
case be amply lighted. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of light, 
especially on a staircase ; and in cases where the 
hall cannot be carried up to include the first floor, 
let the ceiling be recognised as the most valuable 
reflector. The hall should receive its guests with 
composure and dignity, but still with brightness, 
open arms, and warmth ; warmth of colour as rich 
and luxurious as you like, but above all things, 
sober and reposeful, not dotted all over with bazaar 
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and museum articles, and tables and chairs that 
repel you. ‘The effect of spaciousness and repose 
cannot be produced by the contents of old curiosity 
shops. You must choose your hall furniture and 
ornaments as carefully as you choose the first 
words to a stranger on his arrival, if you would 
produce on him an effect of peaceful friendship and 
homely bliss. 

Construct your hall floor with large flags of stone 


Cc. F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT 
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Domestic Entrance Halls 





and textures. By the 
popular sin of lavish 
multiplication of pattern, 
colour, texture, and form, 
the effect of breadth is 
destroyed, and there is 
no repose. With mad, 
worrying movement, 
vulgar glitter and display, 
halls are fast becoming 
more and more like rail- 
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c. F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT 


way stations—one vast 
expanse of advertisement. 
Go back into the woods, 
and feel once more the 
sublime breadth and re- 
pose of a natural glade, or 
the fringe of a moor at 
sunset, when the clouds 
unite with horizontal lines 
to soothe the weary eye 
and breathe repose into 
the troubled brain! Think 
of the colour, how it is 
massed, and so blended 
as to preserve a mighty 
unity in the whole scene! 
Nothing jumps at you 
with vulgar glitter, but all 
is sublimely simple, broad, 
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and reposeful, every detaii 
tending to proclaim one 
universal peace. But such 
qualities do not advertise 
the client’s wealth, nor 
swell the pockets of the 
architect; they are not 
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PLAN OF ‘‘ HILL CLOSE,” STUDLAND BAY 


or marble, slate or brick. If the floor be carpeted 
and the weather dirty, it is discomforting to sensitive 
creatures with cleanly habits; and a big thick 
rug by the fireplace, or in the window where sitting 
is possible and pleasant, is all that is necessary to 
keep the feet warm. If the floor be covered with 
a carpet and have a margin of bare flags, the effect 
of size is reduced, and all repose is destroyed by 
the cutting up of the space into different colours 
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“good for trade.” 


The Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours 
makes this winter a show 
that is in many respects 


better than usual. The 

landscapes of Mr. E. A 
Waterlow, Mr. D. Murray, Mr. Goodwin, Mr. 
J. Paterson and Mr. Clausen are all notable. The 
figure-pictures are not numerous, but there is 
superlative quality in Professor von Herkomer’s 
Trout Stream, Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s composition 
and the two panels by Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes. Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s Deana 
Sleeps and Mr. A. E. Emslie’s Cht/dhood are 
also worthy of attention. 


of classic figures, 





Didier-Pouget 


HE WORK OF DIDIER-POUGET, 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER. BY 
WYNFORD DEWHURST. 

men who are 


AMONGST the younger of the 


to-day working out the problems of impres- 


sionism in art, ever enlarging its scope and 
adding the results of their own observation and 
personality, is Monsieur Didier-Pouget. His 
name at least will be familiar to many readers 
through the full-page illustration given in these 
pages (Vol. VIII., p. 105) of his magnificently 
lande 


one of the 


impressive landscape Za aux bruyeres, 
finest 


Salon, 


a consummate success and 
ornaments of the 


1896. 


Champs __ Elysées 


Born at Toulouse in 1864, son of the editor of 


‘SLES BRUYERES: EFFET DU MATIN” 


its chief local journal, the boy early showed the bent 
of his artistic nature. Marvellous to relate, he 


was from the first warmly encouraged by his father, 


who, himself a great lover of nature, was accustomed 
to take long country walks with his son, pointing 


out to him natural beauties and discussing the art 
of their pictorial representation, relating bio- 
graphical details of the great artists, past and 
present, and in every possible way training the boy 
and firing his ambition. 

Later on, after a good plain schooling, pro- 
fessors were engaged, notably MM. Auguin and 
Baudet, the latter a local artist of genius who is 
sull regarded with great admiration by his former 
pupil, and who, had he forsaken the humdrum, 
obscure life of a provincial town for the blaze of 
publicity of the capital, might have attained the 

highest honours by his 
Next a 
under the 


art. course of 


tutelage cele- 
brated 


trator of, amongst numer- 


etcher and _illus- 
ous others, that charming 
book ‘‘ Hollande a 


Under 


la vol 
d’Oiseau.” these 
ideal influences many use- 
ful and productive years 
passed,—the seedtime of a 
career subsequently so 
fruitful. 

Locally the youth was 
regarded as a prodigy of 
and_ the 


talent, greatest 


things were expected of 


him. Pictures were ex- 
hibited in the provinces 
much 


and 


Thus 


which attracted 


favourable criticism 
many purchasers. 
encouraged, the parents 
thought it time to seek for 
him a wider audience, a 
more critical public, and 
he therefore went to Paris. 
It was a wise step, for Dame 
Fortune smiled upon him 
from the first, and 


and 


suc- 


cess honours came 


quickly. Year by year, 
1886 


exhibited 


from onwards, he 


has important 
pictures on the Salon 
walls, each year showing 
advance in_ his 
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Didier-Pouget 


art and bringing new and delightful surprises of 
colour schemes and composition. 

He achieved his “‘ Mention Honorable ” in 1890 ; 
won the “Concours Troyon” the following year ; 
and was awarded a gold medal at the Salon in 1896, 
upon the strong recommendation of Gérome, 
hitherto so opposed to the new style. 

His medals, diplomas, and recompenses from 
foreign exhibitions and governments are almost 
innumerable. Such a measure of success is indeed 
rarely attained by so young a man in this most 
arduous of professions. 

The State and the Municipality of Paris are 
amongst his most regular patrons ; so that, besides 
the various pictures reserved for Paris, the museums 
of Lyons, Macon, Toulouse, Tunis, and the Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg are enriched by specimens 
of his art. The authorities also of Boston, America, 
and of Leipsic have purchased his canvases for 
their respective city galleries, whilst the Kings of 
Italy and Greece are amongst his most practical 
admirers. 


In personal appearance Monsieur Didier-Pouget 
is more Spanish than French, and in many character- 


istics also. He is of medium height, deeply-tanned 
complexion, coal-black hair and moustache, with 


**LA VALLEE DE L’AUMANCE ” 
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large, dark, expressive eyes which bespeak most 
unmistakably the artist within, very reserved in 
manner and modest to a degree, but a bon camarade 
when once his confidence is gained. He leads a 
solitary life up there on the Boulevard de 
most do _ congregate. 
is his commodious aéédier, whose 
furniture, decoration, and bric-a-brac generally 


Clichy, where painters 


Here, also, 


denote the refined, many-sided character of its 
occupant. The centre easel will probably be found 
in possession of a huge picture, some ro ft. by 6 ft. 
(his favourite size), in course of completion. In- 
numerable data for the purpose lie scattered around, 
propped up against easels, chairs, bureaux, etc. 
Rapid tone studies, rough sketches of form and 
colour, careful and accurate pen-and-pencil sketches 
of detail, and, in fact, any and every trifle which 
may help the whole. 

There is nobility in these admirable decorative 
compositions—real pictures they are in the best 
sense, pleasing and seductive in line and colour ; 
full of the sentiment of Nature at her best, un- 
touched, unspoiled by man, bright, cheerful, and 
elevating to live with. If the greatest art is to 
truly and adequately represent an impression, then 
this is great art, and justly writes the art critic of 


BY DIDIER-POUGET 


















































Arts and Crafts at Leeds 


Le Temps—“It is indeed worth while being 


a painter to have any one of 
them.” 
Our artist loves best to represent Nature in her 


peaceful moods, and seeks the solitude of the 


produced 


lonely but ever beautiful hills, valleys, and rivers 
of the Tarbes country, or the rich watershed of 
La Creuse. Here in the fresh, early morn of 
dew and mist he finds his “subjects”; upon 
the heathery hillsides, overlooking magnificent 
panoramas of river, valley, hamlet, and plain, 
where sculpturesque masses of foliage loom out 
dark and strong against the blue mist and distant 
hill-ridge, forcibly contrasting with the gay tints of 
dew-sparkled gorse and heather-tuft and narrow, 
sandy footpath of the immediate foreground, the 
whole bathed in soft refulgent light of a golden 
sunrise. 
Of 
painter 


“incident” the 
but little 
use, introducing only as 


makes 


helping spots or lines in 
his compositions tiny 
human figures, flocks of 
sheep, herds of cows, birds, 
etc. He prefers nature 
serene and undisturbed. 
It goes without saying 
that his palette is free of 
all blacks, browns, ochres, 
or earthy colours generally, 
and that his strong “effects” 
are gained by the juxta- 
position of pure tints in 
His 


scheme 


harmonious contrast. 
favourite colour 
may be said to comprise 
subtle arrangements in 
yellow and blue, pink and 
green, and all that comes 
between, to be found in 
lavish profusion in Nature’s 
fairyland upon the rising 
of the sun. A real banquet 
of delightful and refined 
sensations, exhilarating as 
champagne and _ infinitely 
healthier, sensations un 
dreamt of, and whose very 
existence would be un- 


known were it not for 


noble pictures such as 
these of Didier-Pouget. 


WyNFORD DEWHURST. 


‘‘1E MATIN: BRUYERES EN FLEURS” 


HE LEEDS ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. BY ESTHER 
WOOD. 


AN exhibition of design and handicraft was held 
at Leeds, during the last fortnight of November, 
under the management of the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Council of ‘Technical Education. The work of 
students within the county, however, only formed 
a small part of the collection, which consisted 
largely of loan exhibits from well-known London 
craftsmen, and art workers from various provincial 
centres, brought together in the municipal galleries 
for the laudable purpose of setting a high and 
before the local 
Among the examples of professional 


catholic standard of excellence 
schools. 
work were the exhibits of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, 
Mr. R. Ll. B. Rathbone, Mr. Harold Rathbone, 


BY DIDIER-POUGET 
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Mr. Henry Wilson, the London 
Guild of Handicraft, the Bir- 
mingham Guild, Mr. Montagu 
Fordham’s group of workers, 
and the Bromsgrove Guild of 
Applied Arts. Educational 
and philanthropic bodies such 
as the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries Association were also 
largely represented, and there 
was a small but vigorous 
independent section, both of 
London and ‘provincial exhi- 
bitors, not yet famous, but 
well grounded in their craft, 
and with these lay the chief 
interest of the display. 

The furniture and jewellery, 
though small in bulk, showed 
the greatest originality of treat- 
ment, while in leather-work 
and embroideries was seen 
the highest technical skill. 
Metal-work, with scant excep- 
tions, and wood-carving, with- 
out exception, were com- 
paratively poor. In the pottery, 
a few more designs by capable 
students and apprentices, with 
their names given by the firms 
employing them, would have 
been very welcome. The most 
interesting work in this direc- 
tion was the pottery shown by 
Messrs. Macinlyn & Co., of 
Burslem, coloured with metal- 
lic oxides and executed entirely on the clay. The 
hand-painted bowls by the Misses Lucas were very 
pleasing in colour and form. Messrs. Wileman & 
Co., of Longton, sent examples of their iridescent 
glaze—some plain china candlesticks in green and 
in yellow. The shape was novel and ingenious, 
but in neither case was the colour quite satisfying 
in quality. 

The most substantial pieces of furniture were by 
Mr. A. W. Simpson and Messrs. Neatby & Evans. 
The polished walnut bedstead by Arthur Simpson, 
though less striking and original than his oak 
studio chair, was no less admirable in design and 
workmanship. Its proportions and details, with 
its frugal ornament centring in the inscribed 
leather panel at the head, made a thoroughly 
restful and harmonious whole. The leather seat 
of the chair, instead of harmonizing in the same 
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SCREEN PANEL IN LEATHER 
BY ELLEN SPARKS 


way with the wood, was some- 
what crude and rawin colour; 
a defect well worth remedy in 
so good an exhibit. The plain 
sloping back and _ spacious 
arms, spreading out into flat 
ends to hold ashtrays or cup 
and saucer, breathed a_hos- 
pitality and comfort not incon- 
sistent with the cleanly sim- 
plicity of a work-room. The 
same incongruity of the leather 
with its setting was apparent 
in the otherwise excellent deal 
chest by Messrs. Neatby & 
Evans, which had a padded 
lid covered in a harsh orange 
tint, eclipsing by its bulk and 
colour the delicacy and refine- 
ment of the wood-work. The 
most successful exhibit by this 
designer and craftsman was a 
screen of peacock-blue leather 
on green stained wood, orna- 
mented with blue and green 
enamels set in copper. This 
somewhat ambitious piece of 
work was very well executed, 
and altogether pleasing in 
effect. The music cabinet in 
similar green wood was well 
built and good in design, 
and was only marred by the 
insertion of a painted panel, 
excellently conceived, but in 
technique quite inferior to 
its setting. A second screen also erred in the 
direction ot crudity of colour. Such, however, 
were by no means incorrigible errors in a 
very creditable and promising group of exhibits. 
On a smaller scale, the little firescreen by Sophia 
Lyndon Smith, of Cheltenham, was one of the 
most praiseworthy pieces of handicraft, with its 
simple and well-carved railings of plain, unpolished 
oak. Screens, indeed, seemed to have formed the 
favourite exercise of the exhibitors, and ranged 
from the unpretentious but worthy example just 
mentioned to the handsome and almost monu- 
mental piece of leather-work shown by Ellen 
Sparks—a three-fold screen with full-length panels- 
representing “Earth, Air, and Water,” designed 
and wrought by herself, and affording one of the 
most thoughtful and comprehensive displays of 
fine technique and trained imagination. The 
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OTTOMAN IN BASS WOOD 





“Earth” panel was specially 
vigorous and original in 
treatment. ‘The same lady 
showed a simple and pretty 
sign-board, consisting of 
an embossed leather panel 
hung in wrought-iron. 

The most beautiful of 
the smaller fire-screens was 
by Mrs. Winifred Russell. 
It was carried out in green 
wood with side panels of 
gesso and a centre-piece 
of vepoussé brass ; a happy 
combination of materials 
and colour, and justified 
by general excellence of 
technique. Good judgment 
was shown in relating the 
parts to each other and 
subordinating the wood 
and gesso to the _ brass, 
while conveying at the 
same time the impression 
of rich detail throughout. 
Another good instance of 
the decoration of wood 
with metal was a neat little 
cupboard by Alex. F. Smith, 
of West Keighley, in green 
wood with modelled copper. 
Mrs. Russell’s screen was 
one of the few successful 
experiments in gesso. The 
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WROUGHT COPPER GRATE 
BY NORMAN AND ERNEST SPITTLE 


remainder were some dainty little picture frames 
in gilt and bronze-green by Dorothea Foster and 
Mrs, Gilbert Foster, of Leeds. Their quiet, con- 
ventional decoration in low relief was well suited 
to the painted panels within. 

There was very little white plaster modelling on 
view, and in this field the small studies for design 
were much better than the finished casts or panels. 


FIRE-SCREEN IN WROUGHT STEEL 
BY PERCY WORTHINGTON 
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Some models of a design tor tiles by E. Perfect, 
of Bingley, were extremely good in their fresh- 
ness and singleness of idea and crispness of 
handling. By the same student were some 
excellent models for doorplates, shown together 
with the finished objects in vepoussé copper. 
The plaster group, Paul before Festus, by Jane 
M. Hall, of Leeds, was an ambitious treatment 
of a difficult subject, but showed considerable 
feeling in the composition and characterisation 
of the figures. 


PROT Ver 


se 


PS 


FIRE-SCREEN IN WOOD, BRASS, AND GESSO 
BY WINIFRED RUSSELL 


In the metal-work, Messrs. Neatby & Evans 
were again conspicuous, and their fender in 
wrought steel, finished rough, was distinguished 
by its bold simplicity and strength of line. ‘The 
same exhibitors also showed an excellent series of 
finger-plates and lock-plates in enamelled copper 
and fine tin—the latter a very sensible provision 
for deal doors and such as make no claim to 
decoration by a costlier metal. ‘Two fire-places in 
hammered iron and beaten copper, by Norman 
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CIGAR BOXES IN WROUGHT COPPER 


and Ernest Spittle, were noticeable, not so much 
for originality of design as for unpretentious taste 
and soundness of workmanship, and for the 
pleasant witness they bore to the steady pressure 
of good handicraft upon ordinary trade work. 
The first grate was very simply treated with an 


MUSIC CABINET 


BY MESSRS. NEATBY AND EVANS 


at Leeds 


almost plain background of 
bronze-green ; the second, 
with fender and fire-dogs 
added, inclined a little to 
heaviness of finish, as com- 
pared with the lightness 
and refinement of the first. 

The work of James 
Smithies, of Manchester, 
ad- 
vance in technique since 
the exhibition of his work 


showed considerable 
BY JAMES SMITHIES 


CUPBOARD WITH DECORATIONS IN COPPER 
BY ALEX F. SMITH * 


in that city with the Northern Art Workers’ Guild 
in 1898, and his cigar and cigarette boxes in 
copper and steel were good alike in workmanship 
and design. The coal-box by the same craftsman, 
though very well made, showed that common lapse 
of judgment in the design of such articles—the 
putting of coal into a square receptacle opened 
only from the top, whence it cannot be dug or 
scooped without infinite pains and the almost 
certain breakage of the shovel. 

One of the best caskets was by Evelyn Hickman, 
of London. This was built of copper and enamel, 
with steel mounts, treated with a very pretty and 
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PINGER PLATES * 
7o IN EMAMELLED 
COPPER REFINE TIM 


FINGER PLATES BY MESSRS. NEATBY AND EVANS 


shamrock-leaf design decorating the 
The 


further 


ingenious 
lock-plate and the mounts of the feet. 
excellent work of Mabel M. Brunton 
established the position of the women-students 
as the best exhibitors in Her 
frame with copper panels was a thoughtfnl and 


metals. mirror- 


interesting experiment in the colouring of metal 
decorated in low relief. ‘The “Sunrise” and 
“Moonrise” designs on either side were beautiful 
in feeling and composition, and extremely well 


executed; and the inscription was a_ pleasant 


relief from some extraordinary misquotations of 
Shakespeare on the candlesticks of another ex 
by Lily Taylor and a 


hibitor. A fire-screen 


repoussé copper name-plate for Bradford ‘Technical 


School by Lucy A. Suddards also deserve mention ; 
the latter was only marred by the attachment of an 
enamelled coat-of-arms, somewhat poor in quality 
and bearing no relation to the general scheme. 
The application of copper inlay to a_ stained 
glass panel was a novel method illustrated by 
Geo. S. and 
though it seems undesirable to opaque 
material in the midst of glass, beyond what is 


Gascoyne and Edgar Simpson, 


insert 
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necessary to carry it, the design showed con- 
siderable taste in invention, and might perhaps be 
fairly applied to a door or screen where light is ot 
secondary importance. Among the jewellery, the 
work of Edgar Simpson was a feature of admirable 
distinction and charm. Within a limited range of 
materials, chiefly of oxidised silver, with pearly and 
silvery enamels, and an equal restraint of form and 
ornament, he attained a surprising variety of design 
and choiceness of colouring, comparing well with 
the best recent examples in this kind. The enamels 
of W. Snelling Hadaway, in their green and purple 
brilliance, were an interesting contrast to these 
sober gems, and his necklaces and other ornaments 
sustained the beauty of their tints by dainty and 
graceful workmanship. There were also some good 
enamels by the students of the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts. 

Needlework and various textile exhibits covered 


COPPER SCONCE BY JAMES SMITHIES 
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EMBROIDERED CUSHION 








embroideries reached a 





a large section, and the 
high level of technique, though very little originality 
of design was apparent. ‘The quality of the fabrics 
shown by the Windermere, Canterbury, Haslemere, 
and Irish weavers was excellent ; and some of the 
stencilled decorations of cloths and draperies were 
more distinctive and interesting than the needle- 
work. In the latter, the cushion embroidered by 
Ethel Wright was one of the best examples of 
beautiful work bestowed on a worthy subject. But 
here, as in the other classes, the prolific output 
emphasised the need ofa higher standard of design, 


and a more rigorous discipline of amateur workers. 


STUDIO-TALK 

(from our own Correspondents. ) 
ONDON.—tThe chief pictures in the 
Winter Exhibition of the new English Art 
Club were Mr. P. W. Steer’s idderdale 
and Zhe Home Meadow: Mr. W. W 
Russell’s [Vooded Lane and Duck Pond; Mr. 
George Thomson’s enmaen Cliffs; Mr. J. L. 


Kent 
Brown’s 


Cornfields and The Mill Pond 
Grimbald Crag, Kunaresboro, 
and The Escaped Bird, by Mr. 
land- 


Henry’s 

Professor 
and Zhe Avenue ; 
H. Tonks. All 

scapes of admirable quality, and completely in 
accordance with the best traditions of the Club. 
Of the figure-paintings, the most notable were Zhe 
Toilet, by Mr. W. W. 
portraits by Mr. Charles Furse. 
flower studies by Mr. F. E. James, the pastels by 
Mr. H. B. Brabazon and Mr. Arthur Tomson, and 
the water-colour landscapes by Mr. A. W. Rich, 
added considerably to the interest of the Exhibition. 


these’ are memorable as 


Russell, and two equestrian 
Some delightful 


Studio-Talk 





A very strong and decisive sketch, a portrait of 
Sidney Esq., painted by 
Lenbach, was one of the most remarkable accom- 


Whitman, Professor 


plishments in the Exhibition of the Society of 
and there were, besides, pictures 
Watts, Mr. 

Of the 
R. Jack’s 


Portrait Painters ; 
of special importance by Mr. G. F. 
Orchardson, and Ford Madox-Brown. 
other contributions the best were Mr. 
Mrs. Donald Smith, Mr. W. Llewellyn’s Gwen, 
Mr. F. M. Skipworth’s Afarie, the Hon. John 
Collier’s Joyce, Mr. J. Guthrie’s The Late Alexander 
Osborne, D.L., Mr. Harold Speed’s Lady in Yellow, 
M. Gabriel Nicolet’s A/iss Beaumont, Mr. Robert 
Brough’s Surgeon-Colonel 7. G. Gallwey, C.B., and 
Miss B. Macdonald’s M/iss Heanly. 
by Mr. C. 


There were, 
too, some good drawings H. Shannon 


and Mr. W. Strang. 


The 


Roman 


new 
Cath- 
olic Cathedral 
at Westminster, 
now rapidly ap- 


proaching com- 


pletion, offers 
some  magni- 
ficent oppor- 


tunities for the 
artist-decorator 
which it is to 
be hoped, in 
the cause of all 
that is good in 
art, may be 
taken full ad- 
vantage of by 





those who are 


**sT, GENEVIEVE”’ BY 
GILBERT FOSTER. GESSO FRAME 
BY MRS. GILBERT FOSTER 


PASTEL responsible. 


To avoid the 
banalities of” 
the ordinary 
trade-decorator, British or foreign, is of the 
highest importance, if the building is to become 
a worthy expression of what is truest and best 
in decorative art. We hear with pleasure that 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn has been asked to prepare 
a design for one of the principal mosaics, and 


we heartily congratulate the architect on his 
choice of so entirely capable an artist. If the 
remainder of the work is intrusted to men of 


equal artistic ability, the result is certain to give 
to the building an artistic value surpassing that of 
any modern structure in London. 























Studio-T alk 


The French Government has purchased from 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., an admirable picture 
entitled A Passing Storm. ‘This act of the French 
Government, when viewed in conjunction with 
others like it, is something more than a gracious 
compliment paid to a man of genius. It is alsoa 
most welcome evidence of that international good- 
will which the arts, both old and new, foster to- 
day, notwithstanding the rivalries of commerce 
and of polities. 


We are able to give this month an illustration of 
Mr. Frampton’s completed design for the patriotic 
bronze medal with which the Corporation of the 
City of London intends to commemorate the City 
Imperial Volunteers. On the obverse side heralds 
call the men to arms, and a seated female figure, 
emblematical of militant London, gives the freedom 


of the City to a Volunteer equipped for active 


in South Africa. Around this female 


figure, as a symbol of strength and endurance, the 
designer has placed a bough of English oak. On 


service 


*“*A PASSING STORM” 


the reverse side, guarded by guns, and nailed to 
a tall staff, the C.I.V. flag and the Union Jack fly 
together above a hill; while the sun, just risen, 
throws his light equally on all sides—an emblem of 
that temperate, even-handed justice and freedom 
which alone can give both the strength and the pride 
of unity to a vast empire divided by the seas into far- 
scattered repetitions of the Mother-country. Mr. 
Frampton, again, in the hill surrounded by oak 
saplings, has symbolised one other thing, namely, 
the seeming inevitableness of growth in the new 
territories added to such an Empire. Below all is 
an inscription :—“‘ The City of London Imperial 
Volunteers, raised and equipped for the War in 
South Africa by the citizens of London. Formed 
December, 1899; returned to London, October, 
1900.” 


Mr. Jahn’s challenge trophy, illustrated on 
page 262, was made last summer for the committee 
of the Wolverhampton Floral Féte, one of the 
three most important flower shows in Great Britain. 


BY ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


( Purchased by the French Government for the Luxembourg.) 
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Hitherto the prize awarded has been a trophy 
of the too-familiar commercial kind, and it is said 
that a much better sort of workmanship would not 
have been encouraged last year but for the efforts 
made by THE Stupio to popularise improved 
types of silver trophies and sporting cups. Those 
efforts, we are informed, struck the attention of 
Mr. F. Beck, an architect well known in the 
Midlands; and it was soon decided, thanks in 
great measure to his influence, that the question 
of thorough good craftsmanship being a very 
important one, a challenge trophy should be made 
expressly for the flower show. 


The commission was given to a local artist. It 
is a pleasure to note this fact, for the provincial 
custom of sending to London for uncommon work 
in silver cannot be regarded as a good custom, 
since it tends to centralise a great craft which 
ought to thrive well in all towns of any importance. 
It is a custom, therefore, strongly hostile to the 
national value of the provincial schools of §art- 


training. These institutions are of no real use to 
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the State if they fail to supply its towns with a 
sufficient number of skilled craftsmen and well- 
trained designers; and it is common knowledge 
that such men will not remain in places where they 
are not appreciated. 


In truth, what the art-movement needs to-day is 
the influence of that “local patriotism,” or pride of 
local citizenship, which in the old days was a source 
of such potent encouragement to every kind of art- 
work in European towns and cities. The same 
influence still operates here and there, as in 
Glasgow ; but it is quite unknown in many Scottish 
and English towns; and for this reason, among 
others, we hope frequently to call attention to such 
useful commissions as the one which Mr. Jahn has 
carried out for the Wolverhampton Floral Féte. His 
challenge trophy is of silver, beaten and oxidised, 
with three bright enamels on the cover. It is an ex- 
cellent piece of work, though blemished by some 
defects, notably of spacing in the description. The 
word “floral,” for example, is divided by the metal 
strap in a manner very interesting to a philologist. 
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BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 
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another page THE Stupio shows one of 
these pictures, which fixes upon the paper 
the once daily-repeated scene made by 
by those who found themselves nearing the 
Eiffel Tower, and forced to study it. In the 
painting the colours are as deftly handled as 
the drawing; and whoever knows his Paris 
feels himself once again at the Exposition, 
with recollections of the immense fatigue of 
his sight-seeing, touched with the relieving 
memory of restful intervals in the restaurants 
and on the river boats, which carry the mind 
away from the capital, to float with the 
atmosphere as far as the green patches and 

Mr. Jahn is also represented here by two good whitey-yellow villages beyond the crowds. Had 
buckles—one in beaten steel, the other in tooled it been possible to have shown another of 


RUCKLE WITH ENAMELS BY A. C. C. JAHN 


silver. In each, enamel has been used 
with success, and it will be noted that 
the three little figure subjects show better 


BUCKLE WITH ENAMEL 
BY A. C. C. JAHN 


drawing than is usually seen in present- 
day enamels. 


We are indebted to Mr. Julian Ralph 
for the following note on a drawing by 
Mr. C. F. Underwood, reproduced on 
page 263:—“The artistic world of London 
has just been joined by the very finished 
illustrator, Clarence F. Underwood. He 
is a former member of the Art Students’ 
League of New York, who gravitated, as 
so many of the American artists have 
done, to Paris. There he absorbed the 
best influences, while working enthusias- 
tically at a series of drawings, one of 
which was published in America every PROCESSIONAL CROSS IN SILVER AND ENAMEL BY KATE FISHER 
week during the past three years. On (See Liverpool Studio- Talk. ) 
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Mr. Underwood's pictures done in pen 
and ink, it would have been-seen how 
strong, free, and confident is his use 
of line. We wish him well here, yet 
need harbour no doubt of his future, 
because he has never faltered since he 
ended his student practice, and stepped 
out into the more crowded path.” 
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IVERPOOL. — The success of 
the Mount Street School of Art 
in the National Competition 
and at the Paris Exhibition 

was referred to in No. 92 of THE StTupDIO 
The exhibition of the students’ work 


aS eee Pl CUO 


since held in connection with the annual 
prize distribution contained many ad- 
mirable designs, a few of which we 
are enabled to illustrate here. 


Good designs for metal work and 
jewellery were shown by several students, 
the most noticeable being the pierced 
steel door furniture by Miss Nora Evers- 
Swindell, the bronze door knocker by 
G. E. H. Rawlins, a door knocker by 


DESIGN FOR PRINTED SILK HANGING BY WINIFRED M. HORTON Miss Violet Brunton, and another door 
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PAGE DECORATION BY MAY L. G, COOKSEY 
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PAINTED NURSERY FRIEZE 


knocker and a silver and enamel processional 
cross by Miss Kate Fisher. 


Miss Jessie Malcolm’s wrought iron work claims 
notice, together with a very graceful and effective 
electric lamp by Miss Nina Morrison. There was a 
spirited treatment of fish forms in the pierced and 
chased silver panel for a piano by Miss 
Olivia Rawlins, and again in the silver 
and enamel belt, buckle, and brooches 
by Miss Annie McLeish. 


Tasteful and original designs were 


noticeable in the silver and enamel 
brooches, pins, buckles, and pendants 
by Miss Florence Laverock and by Miss 
Minnie McLeish. 


illustrations of a Design for Church 


We are able to give 


Banner and a Page Decoration by Miss 
May L. G. Cooksey, who also exhibited 
a very successful painted panel, Gir/hood 
of the Virgin, designed for the altar of 
St. Anne’s Church, Edge Hill, Liverpool. 


Amongst the fabrics, the shell and 
seaweed design for Linen Damask Table- 
cloth by Miss Helena G. Shaw, and the 
printed silks and hangings by Miss Mabel 
Syson and Miss Winifred M. Horton, 
claim the premier place. 
of an excellent Lmbroidered Banner, by 


An illustration 


Miss Minnie McLeish, is here given. 


DESIGN FOR A HANGING 
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BY WINIFRED M. HORTON 


One of the finest pieces of design and work in 
the exhibition was a fortiére in appliqué and silk em- 
broidery by Miss Constance Read. Its admirable 
drawing of the Angel of Sleep and the groups of 
slumbering elves made a highly decorative com- 
position, most effectively carried out in rich colour. 


BY MABEL SYSON 
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Miss Winifred M. Horton showed herself capable 
of varying her treatment of the figure in design in 
her Painted Nursery Friese, as compared with her 
silk hanging previously mentioned. A page deco- 
ration entitled March Weather, by Miss Annie 
McLeish, had a good decorative character, while 
very effective posters were produced by T. Clinton 
Balmer, Miss Minnie McLeish, and Miss Annie 
McLeish. ‘The very useful equipment for litho- 
graphic colour-printing and for copper-plate etching 




















DESIGN FOR WROUGHT-IRON SIGN BY JESSIE MALCOLM 


recently added to this School, enables the whole 
process of designing and printing to be carried 
out in a thoroughly practical manner by the 
students under the immediate superintendence of 
the Head Master, Mr. Fredk. V. Burridge, R.E., 
who, in the general field of drawing and painting 
and design, is ably assisted by Mr. R. R. Carter 
and Mr. Arthur H. Baxter. 


Under the newly-appointed instructor in model 
ling, Mr. J. C. McClure, the work of several of the 
students showed great promise, A Carved Basin ofa 


LITHOGRAPH IN THREE COLOURS 


DESIGN FOR A HANGING 


BY ANNIE McLEISH 


BY MABEL SYSON 
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Wall-Fountain and a Bust from the Life, by May 
L. G. Cooksey, being among the more prominent 


successes. 
H. B. B. 


DINBURGH.—For many years Mr. J. 

Lawton Wingate has been regarded in 

Scotland as an artist of very exceptional 

gifts, and if his name is practically un- 

known in London, it would be difficult to 

mention any contemporary landscape 

whose work possesses the charm and _ variety 

revealed in the exhibition of Wingate’s works re- 
cently held in the Scottish 
Gallery. The sea and the 
mountains he rarely paints, 
but moorland and pasture, 

woodland and 

field, burnside and country 

lane, under fifty different 

effects of light and atmo- 


painter 


harvest- 


sphere, figure in the fifty- 
odd canvases shown; and 
almost all are informed by 
a rare and highly poetic 
apprehension of Nature's 
beauty. In the past Mr. 
Wingate has achieved his 
chief successes in dealing 
with evening; but while 
he remains a master of 
sunset 
from 
ness of mellow and subtly- 
graded greyness to the 
imposing pomp of scarlet 
and gold and purple, his 
studies of these effects do 


in all its moods, 


the elegiac tender- 


not outshine, as they used 
to do, his painting of day- 
light. Some of his harvest 
scenes and pastorals, in 
which chords of silvery. 
white and yellow, blue and 
grey, are interwoven to 
produce cool, delicate har- 
monies, are as full in tone 
and carry as well as the 
most glorious of his sunsets. 
Moreover, the skill in com- 
position this 
series of landscapes marks 
a distinct 
power which is not quite 


shown in 


increase in a 


‘“THE BRIDES OF DEATH” 
BY LEONARDO BISTOLFI 


spontaneous with this painter, whose instinct 
moves to the tender beauty of nature and to the 
poetic significance of atmospheric effect rather than 
to the dictates of art. A number of shore pieces 
and of landscapes, in which the sea lay quietly on 
the far horizon, painted in Arran and Cantyre, 
added further variety to the collection. But more 
unusual in motive were several studies of moon- 
light, in which he had succeeded in great degree 
in the difficult feat of painting the colour of night 
illumined by the moon ; in a way, a more difficult 
problem than the moonless night from which 
Mr. Whistler has evoked such pictorial beauty. 

To all lovers of nature and 

art this little exhibition was 

a delight and a refresh- 
A week after the 
show opened scarcely a 
picture remained unsold 
—a material success as 
creditable to the public as 
it was deserved by the 


a 


ment. 


artist. 


URIN. — Among 
the young artistic 
revolutionaries of 
Italy who, hap- 

pily, have rebelled against 
the tyranny of academic 
tradition, one of the fore- 
most is Leonardo Bistolfi, 
the Piedmontese sculptor, 
whose first exhibition in 
Turin a year or two ago 
revealed to the public at 
large gifts known 
only hitherto to his most 
intimate friends and fellow 
citizens. In M. Bistolfi 


we find that rare combina- 


great 


tion -—the artist-poet, en- 


dowed, moreover, with a 


and 


spirit ; the possessor of a 


profound meditative 
literary gift, both for prose 
and verse; an infatuated 
musician —a_ violinist — 


and, in secret, a_land- 


scapist in his leisure mo- 


ments. 


Naturally, in such a 


man, abstract ideas _pre- 
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‘“THE SFIRITS OF YOUTH WEEPING AT THI 


dominate, and it is one of the most interesting 


points about him that he should have endeavoured 


to realise them by plastic methods. ‘This tendency 
of his led him quite early in the direction of 
allegory and symbolism, especially to the con- 
sideration, in all its various aspects, of the problem 
of death and the life beyond ; it inspired him also 


PLASTER MODEL FOR A MONUMENT 
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GRAVE OF A YOUNG POET” 


BY LEONARDO BISTOLFI 


to attempt to “fix” those ideas in plastic form, 
through the medium of a series of monumental 
Thus, not without 


been styled 


works of the highest interest. 


reason, has he more than once 


‘**Le Sculpteur de la Mort.” 


Bistolfi was born at Casale Monferrato 


BY LEONARDO BISTOLFI 








“THE SPHINX” SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENT. BY L. BISTOLFI 
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**LA MORT, CONSOLATRICE DES MISERES HUMAINES” 


(Piedmont) in 1859, his father, a sculptor in 


wood, dying when his son was still a child. At 
age young Bistolfi was sent by the 


a very early 
municipality of his native town to the Academy of 


Fine Arts at Milan, and then to that of Turin, the 
town wherein he has ever since resided. Strange 
to say, this poet, this idealist, this would-be solver 
of the great problems of existence, started with a 
series of crudely realistic works, which, however, 
were in no sense vulgar. Herein we have the 
explanation of his little 
Blanchisseuses, the realism of which, while shocking 
with 


terra-cotta group, Les 


the dourgeois, also covered the author 


academic reprobation, and excluded him from a 
certain exhibition. But the sane side of his 
ability, the steady striving after expressive vitality, 
trace 
little 


neither in 


soon made itself apparent, without any 


of coarseness, in his subsequent works- 


sroups of rustic character, lacking 
grou} g 


humour nor in 


is his Ze Aouvier (El 


poetry. An excellent example 


Boaro), a fine life-size 


statue. 


But these bronzes, full of life and spirit, some 
times poetical, as they are, reveal but a small part 
of their author’s artistic individuality. One must 
go to his large monumental works to obtain an 
esthetic 
Most of 


adequate idea of his view of life, his 
tendencies and the force of his genius. 
his mortuary statues and bas-reliefs are to be found 
in the lonely cemeteries of small provincial towns. 
The titles alone of some of these works suffice to 
indicate the sculptor’s idealistic tendencies—for 
example, Le Sphinx; La Beauté et la Mort; Les 
Esprits de la Jeunesse sur le Tombeau dun Jeune 


BY PILADE BERTIERI 


Poite; Les Epouses de ta Mort, and La Douleur 
confortée par les Souvenirs. 


As one can see, the spirit of these representations 


is altogether ideal and allegorical, the forms 
embodying the artist’s ideas, disdaining all thought 
of physical individuality in their endeavour to 


attain a higher, impersonal beauty. 


There is one side of M. Bistolfi’s work which 
demands special notice, and that is his conception 
He is almost the creator— 


of monumental art. 


certainly the most forcible interpreter—of a new 
tendency in monumental sculpture, which in his 
hands assumes an entirely new form. Circum- 
stances hitherto have not allowed him to achieve 
the absolute realisation of his ideas, but the three 
studies for the monuments of General Garibaldi at 
Milan, the Duke of the’ 


Cairoli at Pavia, are 


Aosta at Turin, and 
brothers undoubtedly the 
three most original and complete manifestations of 
La sculpture de lidée. 
these notes are reproductions of some 
of M. Bistolfi’s 


what is styled Accom 
panying 
of the fine 


most important 


works. 


The annual exhibition of the Society of Fine 
Arts brought to the front a young painter for whom 
Pilade 
were not 
La Mort, 


Consolatrice des Mistres Humaines, now reproduced, 


a brilliant future may be predicted. M. 


Bertieri, whose remarkable — studies 


unknown, exhibited a large canvas, 


which reveals gifts of a profound order. Painted 
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** SPRING 


BY EDOARDO GIOJA 


‘THE FOUR SEASONS” 


with a breadth and a fluidity of touch, an assurance 
and a technical skill rarely possessed by so young a 
Death 

wretched 


man, this scene, wherein attracts and 


receives to its bosom. these 


humanity—the old and decayed, the mad, the 
lunatic, the hysterical, the sick and the blind 

with the setting sun ablaze on the horizon, and 
displaying a long procession of unhappy ones in an 
avenue of impresses the spectator 
intensely, not only by the honest originality of its 
The 


cypresses, 


conception, but by its masterly /echnique. 


picture, | may add, has been bought for the ‘Turin 


Gallery. 
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relics of 


OME. 
made in THe Strupio on the subject 
of Sir 


Many of the excellent’ remarks 


James Linton’s latest deco- 

rative picture may justly be applied 
to the unceasing and original labours of some of 
our Italian artists, who, scorning cheap successes, 
really understand the religion of art. It is un- 
necessary, however, with the reproduction of the 
Quattro Stagion’ before the reader’s eyes, to insist 
on the point, for all now can see that my opinion 


of this work is honest and positive, 


author of these four works is Edoardo 


The 
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** SUMMER” 


‘THE FOUR SEASONS” 


Gioja, of Rome, one of the most fresh and vigorous 


of our modern Italian artists an alert and many 


sided personality worthy of ranking with the 


brightest spirits of the Renaissance, such is the 


power and passion he infuses into” his works, 


notably his seascapes and flower pieces ; such the 
originality, the force, of his carvings on wood and, 


especially, on leather, 


But there will be other opportunitt s ol dealing 


generally with his varied and potent work. For 


the present it suffices to say that the noble pie tures 


BY EDOARDO GIOIA 


representing the Jour Seasons formed the chief 
adornment of the recently-closed exhibition of the 
“In Arte 


Both from the impec 


important Art society known — as 


Libertas,” held in Rome. 
cable solidity of the drawing and the boldness of 
the colouring these may justly be regarded as 
among the most important and beautiful produc 
tions of the past year. The opal of Spring, the 
topaz of Summer, the deep amethyst of Autumn, 
and the sapphire of Winter— these are the thematic 
notes of the work, and they have been manipulated 
with convincing brilliancy. 
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‘* AUTUMN” 


‘©THE FOUR 


UNICH.—Some weeks 

Bavarian Museum was opened, with 

due ceremonial, to the public. The 

old building, erected during the reign 

of King Maximilian II., had served its purpose only 
thirty years, its space becoming too confined for 
the numerous works collected within that period. 
Moreover, the whole arrangement of the building 
and its style (an ugly fot-fourri labelled “Sicilian 
Gothic,” to make it more acceptable) had gradually 
become unbearable to all people of refined taste. 
The Bavarian Landtag granted four million marks 
(£200,000) for a new building; competitive 
designs were invited, and the well-known Munich 


ago the new 
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BY EDOARDO GIOJA 
SEASONS” 


architect, Gabriel Seidl, carried off the prize. The 
new edifice was completed, and all the collections 
were transferred to their present home, within the 
comparatively short period of six years. Without 
exceeding the amount voted by Parliament, 
Gabriel Seidl has now finished his work, which 
impresses one as being both handsome and home- 
like, and of which it may be said that its charm 
will extend far beyond the city itself, while it will 
surely serve as a model for many another building 
of the same kind. 

Gabriel Seidl is the chief of a group or architects 
who combine with the cultivation of certain local 
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** WINTER’ 


“THE FOUR 


traditions a leaning towards the Old German style. 
They have succeeded during the past two or three 
decades in imparting to many portions of Munich, 
new and old, an architectural stamp of their own, 
the fundamental principle of which is that generally 
barok or “ordinary 


known as_ dbiirgerliche 


irregular.” This style, which is less heavy and 
more sober than the German “high” or “late” 
Renaissance, and simpler and more dignified than 
the “Rococo,” meets all the requirements of 
middle-class comfort, and may be equally well 


employed on a grander scale. 


Although Seidl has largely assisted in creating 


BY EDOARDO GIOJA 
SEASONS 


and developing this style, he is no less at home 
with others of an older type. But the knowledge 
and the ability shown by him in the adaptation of 
antique forms give no evidence of mere “ erudi- 
tion,” for Seidl has very little eclecticism, to use 
the word in its worst sense. He combines with a 
clear perception of simplicity and utility a really 
poetical feeling for all that is specifically artistic in 
the architectural creations of former times. He 
loves the beautiful creations of the old masters 
with a passion which is not only tender and de- 
voted, but strong and creative as well. His under- 
standing of bygone styles is not confined—as is so 
often the case with men of average gifts—to the 
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external features of the ornamentation, but includes 
a complete realisation of the whole tendency of the 
scheme, as expressed, not by detail alone, but far 
more by the proportions of the entire building, by 
the distribution and the effect of the distances. 


Thus qualified, Gabriel Seidl approached the 
task of creating, for the treasures of many centu- 
ries, collected during many decades, a home which 
was not only to afford them shelter, but was to 
restore them to new artistic life. Being intimately 
acquainted, from his youth up, with the collections 
in the Museum, his first object was to display 
everything in such a way as to suggest what its 
effect must once have been in everyday life. Most 
museums representative of applied art and civilisa- 
tion—and to this class the Bavarian National 
Museum belongs by reason of its aim and scope— 
take the form of erbaria. Seidl’s idea was to 
create a garden, and what he proposed to do he 
has done. He did not erect a gigantic building, 
rising symmetrically, and revealing a uniform style ; 
instead, he created a picturesque group of build- 
ings of different heights and various styles, sur- 
rounded by courts and gardens—-apparently a very 
loose-jointed and, so to speak, polyglot scheme, 
whereon, however, is impressed the stamp of com- 
plete unity as to the exterior, while internally, 
thanks to its admirably clear and practical sub- 
division, it gives the impression of a_ living 
organism. 

Leaving the turrets and the central portion 
out of the question, the whole edifice is re- 
stricted in elevation to a lofty ground floor, with 
one additional floor. A portion of the basement 
will, however, be used as a museum. A number 
of peasants’ rooms will be arranged there, and on 
the second story of the middle block an attractive 
and interesting collection of small plastic figures, 


representing the birth of Christ the adoration of 


the Magi, &c., has found a place. The ground 
floor contains collections illustrative of the advance 
of civilisation, displayed in forty-eight rooms, each 
depicting a certain epoch in characteristic detail, 
and its general style. Herein Seidl has displayed 
in an astonishing degree his wealth of ideas, his 
knowledge of Bavarian architecture, his inventive 
genius and his poetic force —all revealed in masterly 
crescendo and decrescendo, beginning quite simply 
with prehistoric collections and Roman antiquities 
discovered on Bavarian soil, advancing through the 
severe earnestness of the 
beauty of the Gothic periods to the all-prevailing 
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Romantic and the stiff 


: 
glamour of the Renaissance, to the 
development of the splendours of the sovereign 
princes of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
then gliding into the simple grace and 


pompous 


turies ; 
elegance of the homely tranquillity of Louis XVL., 
and the coldly classic tendency of the first decades 
of the nineteenth century. 


Passing through these rooms one seems to be, 
not in a museum, but in the castle of some prince 
who is devoted to art and antiquities, precious 
objects and curios, and collects them, not because 
he is possessed by a passion for collecting, but 
because he takes delight in beauty of every kind. 
The outlook from the windows, which open either 
on to snug gardens or the broad green expanse of 
the great park, known as the “ English Garden,” 
completes the illusion that we are strolling through 
a princely domain, far from the turmoil of a big 
city. Nor is this impression lost as we ascend to 
the upper storey, containing the special collections. 
The various rooms, thirty-four in number, filled 
with iron-work and the products or the goldsmith’s 
art, with textile industries, glass and ceramics, 
etc., etc., again and again present new and 
harmonious evsemd/es, thanks to the beautiful sub- 
division of space, the ever-varying decoration of 
ceilings and walls, and the skilful disposition of the 
show-cases. 


(Juite apart from South Kensington—which is, 
of course, /ors concours—there are other museums 
containing larger and more valuable collections 
than that of Bavaria, but surely there is none 
which affords the beholder so much esthetic 
delight. One feels a true pleasure at the sight of 
all these rare and beautiful things, which effectively 
disposes of the objections—often justly urged—to 
the modern museum system. Neither the Musée 
Cluny in Paris, nor the Germanic Museum of 
Niirnberg, nor the Swiss Museum in Ziirich is 
altogether so satisfying as that which I have briefly 
described, interesting as each and all of them may 


be. 





It should be said that Gabriel Seidl has had an 
indefatigable assistant in the sympathetic and 
gifted Rudolf Seitz, who, by his distribution of the 
objects in the new rooms, rounded off the artistic 
work of the architect. Both artists have created a 
life-work which will remain after they are gone, 
and be a joy to many generations to come. 


G. K. 
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ARIS.—Mr. Walter Sickert is an artist 
of infinite sensibility, at once keen 
and delicate, as the fifty pictures 
exhibited by him at Durand-Ruel’s 

triumphantly proclaim. The motifs which he 
chiefly affects in his delicately harmonious and 
striking manner are old street corners, the intimate 
aspects of which he seizes with infallible certainty 
—as witness his Za Matson blanche, La Rue du 
Mortier @Or, Santa- Maria della Salute, San 
Marco, La Piazetta, or Le Pont du Rialto. Best 
of all, I think, are these Venetian scenes, for he 
has succeeded in translating the melancholy, 
funereal atmosphere of the ancient city of the 
Doges with true originality, in the sombre tints 
and silent harmonies that only the modern sensitive 
eye can perceive, only the brush of the true artist 
realise. An influence predominates in Mr. Sickert’s 
art—that of the author of the Harmonies and the 
Nocturnes, James Whistler, of whom one must 
needs think—and I say it without reproach—when 
looking at some of the young artist’s work. Mr. 
Sickert’s exhibition was a great success so far as all 
those who love refined and delicate art are con- 
cerned. ‘They are many; but not so many as one 
might wish ; for it is only too evident that loud, 
coarse work and vulgar effects are becoming more 
and more attractive to the public. 
G. M. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Sir WALTER ARM- 
STRONG. (London: W. Heinemann.) Price £5 5s. 
The author is to be warmly congratulated upon this 
biographical and critical work dealing with the first 
President of the Royal Academy. He has treated 
his subject with admirable impartiality and fairness, 
and we do not hesitate to say that the paintings of 
this great English portraitist, with their many excel- 
lences and shortcomings, have never been more care- 
fully appraised than in this volume. The com- 
parisons which Sir Walter Armstrong makes between 
the compositions of Sir Joshua and those of his 
great rival, Gainsborough, are of especial interest, 
for they enable the reader fully to realise the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the two masters. The main 
portion of the work is biographical and contains 


many extracts from letters and other sources which 
help us to appreciate the condition of the painter’s 
surroundings, and the progress o: his labour. 
Chapters are devoted also to the consideration of 
Sir Joshua as a man, of the nature of his art, and of 
his position asa writer and theorist. A catalogue of 
paintings is also appended. The large number of 
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exquisite photogravures, carefully printed upon 
heavy plate-paper, with which the book is inter- 
spersed, add materially to its value. The frontis- 
piece is a reproduction of edly O’Brien, a painting 
which in many respects may be looked upon as one 
of the finest, if not one of the most typical, of Sir 
Joshua’s productions. 

The Bosboom Portfolio. (London: Holland Fine 
Art Gallery.) Price 30s. net.—An exhibition was 
recently held in Amsterdam at the Royal Society 
of Arti et Amicitie of the works of the modern 
Dutch painter, the late J. Bosboom. As a souvenir 
of that exhibition a portfolio of twenty-four tinted 
plates has been issued. Bosboom is probably less 
known out of Holland than many of his contem- 
poraries, but his admirers have long contended 
that his paintings possess qualities that place 
him in the first rank of his compatriots of the 
nineteenth century. Bosboom worked both in 
oil and water-colour. Although he frequently 
attempted with success pure landscape and sea 
scape, he is, perhaps, chiefly known by his archi 
tectural interiors, which are painted with great 
breadth and technical knowledge. The directness 
and simplicity of his methods are admirable, and 
a study of them may be recommended to the many 
who mistake fussy detail for art. The plates have 
been admirably printed in Holland, and the port 
folio is a worthy record of a notable exhibition. 

Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. By 
Marcus B. Huisn, LL.B. (London: The Fine 
Art Society and Longmans, Green & Co.) Price 
#2 2s.—In a paper which appeared in Tur 
Stup1o (Winter No., 1896-7), the late Mr. Gleeson 
White first wrote upon the embroidered sampler, 
and numerous specimens were illustrated from the 
collection of the late Mr. Andrew ‘Tuer. Con- 
siderable attention was thereby drawn to the 
subject, and these dainty articles of a bygone art 
have since been much sought after by the collector. 
We are pleased to see that Mr. Huish has now 
taken up this matter, as his book will tend to 
attract further notice to a class of stitchery which 
might be most usefully revived at the present day. 
The author has wisely referred to the maturer 
examples of needlecraft, the best of which date 
back to Stuart times. Visitors to the Woman’s 
Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, last year, will remember 

the superb examples from the Duke of Devon- 

shire’s collection, some of which were reputed to be 

worked by Queen Mary. Numerous others from 

the times of Elizabeth and Charles II. are pre- 

served in British homes, and it is to be hoped that 

Mr. Huish will continue his investigations and 
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issue a further publication dealing more fully with 
this branch of art. Some useful chapters dealing 
with the technicalities of the classes of needlework 
referred to have been written by Mrs. Head and 
added to the book, which is further embellished by 
a large number of illustrations of old samplers, 
reproduced by the well-known three-colour process, 
which, inadequate as it is for the finest class of 
colour printing, is well suited to the present 
purpose. The volume has an attractive and 
appropriately designed cover, and is beautifully 
printed throughout. 

Physiognomische Studien. By ALBERT BOREE. 
(Stuttgart: Julius Hoffmann.)—The idea of this 
book is excellent, and it is carried out with a 
thoroughness typically German. 
hundred and nineteen autotype studies of a single 
Every emotion, one might say every shade 
of emotion, is represented. The model from whom 
the photographs have been taken is certainly a 
master of facial expression, and the photographs 
themselves are so clear that they should be of real 
service to artists. The text is very brief, but 
névertheless of real value. Most of the illustrations 
are taken when the model is supposed to be de- 
claiming a passage from a classical play, such as 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Schiller’s “ Tell,” and “ Mimra 
von Barnhelm.” In addition there are notes on 
the position of various muscles at particular 
moments of passion, mirth, or distress. ‘The book 
is certainly worth the attention of the audience for 


It consists of one 


face. 


whom it has been prepared. 

Tiberius’s Villaand other Roman Buildings on the 
Isle of Capri. Expounded and illustrated by C. 
WEICHARDT. (Leipzig: K.F. Koehler. London: 
Th. Wohlleben.)—This work is mainly devoted to 
an attempt to picture the original condition of the 
Villa Jovis, on the Isle of Capri, once the resi- 
dence of the Emperor Tiberius. The few remains 
which exist of the actual palace are sufficiently 
recognisable to enable the ground-plan of this his- 
torical building to be traced; and the author’s know- 
ledge of the contemporaneous Roman work has 
enabled him to build up in fancy a structure for 
which he claims, at least, a “‘ strong probability of 
accurate results.” His book is illustrated by 
numerous photographs, plans and sketches, besides 
some ornamental head-pieces and borders designed 
in Roman style by the author’s pupils at the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Leipzig. 

The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden. By HARRY 
Roserts. Illustrations by F. L. B. Grices. 
(London and New York: John Lane.)—This 
excellent little work describes the formation of a 
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small Cornish garden and of the changing work 
required in it, and of its condition throughout the 
seasons of the year. It is not only practical, but it 
possesses a pleasant literary flavour which renders 
it doubly acceptable to those who are sincere lovers 
of Nature, and take delight in observing intelli- 
gently all its varied moods. It is a worthy com- 
panion to the gardening works of Dean Hole, 
Ellwanger, Ellacombe, and Earle. Mr. Griggs’ 
illustrations are ideal, and are not supposed to 
represent any existing garden. They are, how- 
ever, drawn with excellent judgment and skill, and 
are by no means impossible presentments. 
Tagebuch-Aufzeichnungen aus den Jahren 1866, 
1868, 1869 ber Arnold Bocklin. By RuDOLF ScHIck. 
—This is a deeply interesting and in some respects 
a unique book. It is a journal, not of the expe- 
riences of the author, but of his life where it 
happened to touch that of another whose person- 
ality overpowered his own. Rudolf Schick, an 
artist who died young, with all his enthusiasms 
still undamped, was to Arnold Bécklin what 
Eckermann was to Goethe, or Boswell to Johnson, 
and he considered nothing connected with his hero 
too trivial to record. As winner of the Govern- 
ment prize for the best historical painting, Schick 
went to Rome in 1864, and was there introduced to 
Bécklin, who was at that time still fighting his hard 
battle against prejudice, and had not yet won the 
fame so soon tocome tohim. The young German 
student, however, who at once recognised in him 
a master spirit, begged to be allowed to become 
his pupil : and once admitted to his studio, he never 
failed to jot down day by day his master’s pithy 
remarks, whether on art in general or on the mode 
of mixing colours, &c. Although Schick himself 
was a man of no mean gifts, his poetic landscapes 
and able portraits winning him considerable recog- 
nition, he rarely alludes in these notes to any work 
of his own, but completely merges his individuality 
in that of his teacher. When Bécklin removed to 
Basel, and began the wonderful series of frescoes 
in the Museum there, he missed his pupil so much 
that he persuaded Schick to join him, and the old 
intercourse was resumed, with the same results : 
daily records of the progress of the master, with 
the minutest possible information as to his views 
on fresco painting. On the death of the younger 
artist in 1887 this journal was found amongst his 
papers, but it was not until the year 1goo that it 
was rescued from oblivion, and issued in its present 
form by Hugo von Tschudi. It is a pity that the 
thumb-nail sketches are of so inferior a character ; 
they convey absolutely no idea of the work of 











Boécklin, and serve rather to mislead the student 
than to elucidate the text. 

Cameos. By CyRiL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. (London: 
Seeley & Co., Ltd.) Price 7s. net.—The excellent 
series of monographs on artistic subjects which 
Messrs. Seeley & Co. have published has received 


ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM HYDE 


a welcome addition in Mr. Cyril Davenport’s work 
on Cameos. Liberally illustrated by coloured and 
other photo-engravings, mainly from examples in 
the British Museum, the result is a handbook 
alike attractive in appearance and valuable to the 
amateur and collector. 

Walthall, die Gétterwelt der Germanen. By 
E. DoepLer and Dr. W. Raniscu. (Berlin: Martin 
Oldenbourg.)—The application of coloured illus- 
tration to the decoration of books has made a 
most remarkable advance in recent years. A new 


impetus has undoubtedly been given to such illus- 
tration by the newly discovered photo-mechanical 
methods which, month by month, appear to attain 
a greater state of perfection. The Wa/hadll is 
probably the most important book which has yet 
been illustrated by these latter-day methods, and 
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it is in many respects a “record” publication. 
The illustrations by E. Doepler, which appear 
on every page, are not only powerful in design 
and execution, reflecting much credit upon 
the artist, but they are also excellently repro- 
duced and printed. This is another instance 





FROM ‘‘THE CINQUE PORTS” (LONDON: BLACKWOOD & SONS) 


of the great strides in art which are now being 
made in Germany. 

The Cinque Ports. By Forp Mappox HuEFFer. 
Illustrated by WiLLiAM Hype. (London: W. 
Blackwood & Sons.) Price, £3 3s. net.—The 
author treats his subject historically and descrip- 
tively, and he draws many morals, some of which 
are good and some not altogether evident. In his 
contemplative moods he is inclined at times to be 
melancholy ; but he is, on the whole, an agreeable 
and instructive cicerone, and a lover of the five 
ports—any or all of them—will find profit and 
pleasure in the perusal of his book. Mr. Hyde's 
romantic landscape illustrations are admirable. 
The fourteen photogravure plates are excellent 
reproductions of distinguished drawings, while the 
numerous text illustrations fulfil their purpose. By 
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the courtesy of the publishers we reproduce one of 
the smaller pen-and-ink studies. 

Beispiele Kiinstlerischer Schrift, Herausgegeben 
von RUDOLF v. LARIScH. (Vienna: Anton Schroll 
& Co.) An album of forty pages 
of lettering designed by various Austrian, German, 


Price 7 marks. 


3elgian, french, and English artists intended for 
the use of craftsmen and students. The desirability 
of instruction in schools in the art of lettering, 
always strongly advocated by THe Srupio, is un- 
doubtedly more widely felt than it was a few years 
ago, and works like the present are the outcome of 
areal demand. Many of the designs given in this 
collection are excellent, but some few of them are 
unfortunately wanting in legibility. 
Living Anatomy. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and Robert J. Colenso, M.A., 
M.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Pater- 
noster Row, London.)—As an accom- 
paniment to the ordinary text-book on 
anatomy this portfolio of plates deserves 
high praise. It contains within a small 
bulk a great amount of instruction, and 
it is arranged in such a way that the 
student can discover in a moment just 
what he wants to help him in his work. 
Kach plate represents a figure, photo- 
graphed from life, and accompanied by 
a diagram of the muscles drawn within 
the outline of the figure. Both male and 
female subjects are given in a variety of 
poses, so that the changes in the shapes 
and contours produced by different kinds 
of action are made perfectly intelligible. 
The value of these illustrations is en- 
hanced by the fact that living people 
have been chosen as the subjects for 
reproduction. ‘The beginner will find it 
easier to realise the meaning of the 
anatomical forms represented because the 
figures illustrated are those which he is 
and he will 


accustomed to study, 


acquire a far juster appreciation of 


could 


diagrams or 


anatomy than he obtain from 


dissecting-room antique 
conventions. 

London Fairy Tales. By A. W. Lewis. 
Leonard Smithers.) 


(London : Price 


3s. net.—These slight, delicate, often 
even undefined sketches and stories are 
for adults who have not quite lost the 
mind and heart of the child—those who 
can dream and make-believe as children 
To those who cannot, that is, to 


can. 
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? 


practical people, they will seem “as idle tales.’ 
They are for those who, in the words of the author, 


“can find entrances into a new world from the 
pages of a book.” ‘The sanguine attitude of a 


retained youth is adopted throughout, and there 
The style is 
graceful, and the thought largely poetic. Some 
“ infinite 


is much of bright suggestiveness. 
few inanities, such as “ potential power,” 
and the like, may be forgiven for 
-that “in 


’ 


completeness,’ 
the sake of what the book illustrates 
one single life we may always hope to find a 
more beautiful line than any we have read.” ‘The 
pieces dealing with Jewish life are tender and 
sympathetic. ‘The book certainly invites a second 
reading. 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. A 1) ‘*THE IMP” 
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HON. MENTION ** LAPIS’ 
(Jn steel and silver, with side panels of lapis lazuli, enriched with enamel plaques ) 
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HON. MENTION *IGNIS’ 
(/n copper and enamels) 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. wich) 
The SEconp PrIzE (Two Guineas) to Light 
Cxiass A. DECORATIVE ART. (Sydney Robert Turner, 13 Drakefell Road, St. 
DESIGN FOR METAL CIGARETTE Box. Catherine’s Park, London, S.E.). 
(A I.) Honourable mention is given to the following : 


The First Prize (Zhree Guineas) is awarded to Craft (F. White); Zgnis (Etienne Krier); Ze 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Imp (Evelyn May Brown) ; Aum (Herbert Henry 
Stansfield) ; Zafis (Fred Thorpe); Ofahk (John 
W. Wadsworth) ; Au/d Reehkie (W. Maclean Robert- 
son); Day Dreams (Dorothy Marian Snow) ; and 


Auburn (Albert Berry). 


Crass B. PEN AND INK WoRrK. 


(B I.) DECORATED PAGE. 


The First Prize (7z'0 Guineas) is awarded to 
Tsca (Ethel Larcombe, Wilton Place, St. James’s, 
Exeter). 

The SECOND Prize (One Guinea) to Orthodoxy 
(Claire Murrell, 11 ‘Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, 
London). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Noah (Norman Ault) ; Deodar (Gertrude Lindsay) ; 
Ho Mathetos (James A. Ratty (F. C. 


Cooper) ; 


Pope) ; Se/wood (Bernard Chapman), 


Crass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
i & 
The first idea of this competition was to obtain 


photographs of artistic rooms; but several com- 


ARTISTIC INTERIOR (DOMESTIC). 


petitors have taken a somewhat wider view of our 
intentions, and we recognise that their work com- 
plies with the conditions of the wording of the com- 
petition as originally set. For this reason the 
First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to Z. O. S. 
(Constance H. Ellis, Summersbury, Shalford, near 
Guildford), 


page 284) is one of the most pleasing that has 


whose photograph (reproduced on 


come to our notice for some time. 

The Seconp Prize (alfa Guinea) has been 
won by Omar Khavydém (J. P. Steele, Snow Hill, 
Shelton, Stoke-upon-Trent). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Solio (Mrs. E. Buxton); //o//ows (John Hollows) ; 
Yarnton (R. J. Haines); and Omar Khavyvdm 
(J. P. Steele). 





SECOND PRIZE (COMP. C 1!) 


OMAR KHAYYAM 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE ON GENIUS 
IN ITS RELATION TO 
POVERTY. 


“Ir is a portrait-sketch full of pathos, even of 
tragic romance,” murmured the Painter. 

“Indeed?” queried the Journalist. “For my 
part, I detect in it nothing very remarkable, nothing 
but common, plain facts. I see a small bed wherein 
a rather ugly man is sitting. His beard is thin and 
short, he has long, uncombed hair, and he wears a 
huge bow for a necktie. Can he be French? A 
strong light plays upon him, throwing on the wall 
a black, ragged shadow. No! I am not moved at 
all. There is poverty in the sketch, but no sinister 
pathos.” 

“Yet it represents Charles Méryon,” said the 
Painter, ‘and it was made by Flameng when the 
great French etcher, driven to madness by the sordid 
miseries of his life, was passing the last hours in 
his bed at home before his removal to Charenton, 
the dreaded asylum where he died.” 

“Do you call that art criticism?” asked the 
Man with a Clay Pipe. “My dear fellow, stirred 
to pity by your knowledge of Méryon’s career, 
you bubble over with sentiment, and see the 
sketch transformed by your emotion. To you it is 
a story, a piece of literature, not a sketch. You 
are very modern.” 

“For all that,” said the Philosopher, “there is 
an opening here for a useful discussion on 
genius in its relation to poverty. For youngsters 
of ability, after reading such a story as Méryon’s, 
are apt to think that poverty, the spur of need, is 
a great hindrance to anyone who has creative 
work to do; and, what is still more important, 
they are apt to be confirmed in their opinion 
by the influence of that worship of physical 
comfort, that idolatry of ease and luxury, which 
during the past twenty years has spread all over 
Europe, weakening the moral fibre of men’s 
characters.” 

“ Artists have been greatly affected by it, more 
especially in England,” said the Critic. ‘Many a 
painter of splendid gifts has acted the part ofa 
cadging man of business, rather than live in a 
humble way, and face the hardships of a bracing 
fight in the cause of true art.” 

“ That sounds ignoble,” said the Journalist, half 
in earnest. “I suppose a painter ought to be 
always like a soldier on active service, ready even 
to die for his colours. Yet I, for one, have no 
taste for such quiet heroisms. I would sooner lick 
the boots of Respectability, like certain popular 
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artists known to me by repute, than be crippled by 
humiliations, like Méryon.” 

“But you state the case in an extreme way,” 
replied the Critic. “To be thorough, to do one’s 
level best, is not, as a rule, a perilous enterprise. 
Everything that a man of genius really needs, 
everything that is good for him and his creative 
work, may be earned to-day, as a rule, without 
his stooping to lick the boots of Respectability. 
The one thing that he certainly does not 
need is a passion for ease and luxury, for the 
mind cannot be imaginative when it has 
acquired the womanish habit of idolising physical 
comfort.” 

“That is perfectly true,” said the Philosopher, 
“nor is the reason far to seek. All artists are 
moved by the conflict of two desires—the desire to 
imitate and the desire to create; hence, if they 
live in the midst of such externals of home life as 
cannot but stimulate to imitation, they must expect 
their work to suffer on its imaginative side. This 
is why Goethe and Wordsworth said that all artists 
should be severely frugal. Yes, like it or not, we 
owe vastly more great literature and great art to the 
spur of need than to any other incentive to strenuous 
exertion.” 

“For all that,” said the Painter, ‘I really think 
that young artists of genius would do better work 
if they could be started in life with sufficient capital 
to pay their studio expenses, and make them 
independent.” 

“T agree to what you say about the studio ex- 
penses,” said the Philosopher, “ but you talk of 
independence as well. Would you rob an artist of 
the dignity of earning his daily bread? You forget, 
my friend, that nearly all men of genius are idlers 
at heart. Worried by their materials, which inter- 
pose between conception and expression, they find 
that it is pleasanter to dream over an imaginative 
project than to struggle to make it real within the 
limitations of their art. Such dreaming, as Balzac 
has said with truth, is like smoking enchanted 
cigarettes.” 

“Right you are!” cried the Painter. “I have 
seen dozens of tip-top masterpieces in the smoke 
from my pipe, whereas on canvas I bungle 
miserably. All my pictures are subjects thrown 
away.” 

“That is how an artist ought to feel,” the Critic 
said ; “and his business in life is to make us cry 
victory, when he, the lucky dog, is spurred to 
higher efforts by his secret rebellion against the 
nettle of defeat.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 








